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Netw ¥ear’s Dap 
ADDRESS TO CONTRIBUTORS AND READERS. 


BY OLIVER YORKE. 


‘« Nil magis generatur ipsd, 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum. 
Fraser’s Macaztne being confessedly at the head of periodical literature, and 
the best work of its kind extant, we have determined, on this the first day of 
Anno Domini 1833, to say a few words regarding ourselves, and that potent body, 
our Contributors and Readers. To attempt proving that Recrna is superior to 
any periodical that ever existed, would be about as needless— we were going to 
say absurd—as to demonstrate that the Andes are higher than Richmond Hill, 
the Atlantic deeper than the Devil’s Punch Bowl, or Lakes Erie, Michigan, and 
Superior, more extensive than those of Cumberland. Magazine literature, in 
London, was at a low ebb when we appeared, sapling in hand, to astound the 
public. Works of this description—witness the New Monthly—were mere 
recipients for the ingenious puffs of extensive bookselling establishments. Their 
tales were silly and sentimental—their verse puling and namby-pamby—their 
criticisms hireling and worthless. Not but that there were exceptions, and 
honourable ones too, to this rule; for splendid tales, noble poems, admirable 
criticisms, did at times appear, even in the most prosing, lackadaisical, and venal 
of these works—but their general character was, as we have described it, worse 
than indifferent. The reviews of books, in particular, were such as brought the 
critic-trade into contempt, and made that avocation, in which Aristotle, Longinus, 
and the Schlegels gained their renown, superlatively ridiculous. Nor was this vile 
system confined to the Magazines ; for such of the weekly prints as dabbled in 
criticism, like so many puppies in the wake of “dogs ofa larger breed,” kept 
yelping to the same disgraceful tune, till, in the worse than Babylonish clamour 
incessantly kept up, right and wrong were inextricably confounded ; and the public, 
bamboozled by the confident and simultaneous barking of the venal pack, was 
utterly ata loss, and knew not what to make of the matter. Falsehood, when reiter- 
ated with confidence, and from fifty different quarters, looks mighty like truth; and 
people, in despite of the evidence of their reason, began to put faith in the asseve- 
rations of such oracles, believing their opinions on literature to be as good as Gospel, 
their affirmations “ strong as holy writ.” Even in the better class of periodicals, 
—in the Edinburgh Review, for instance,—what stuff has not been put forth in 
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the name of criticism, and worshipped as such by the multitude who bent the 
knee at the shrine of King Jeffrey! ook at the small wit sported by this 
“ Prince of Critics,” as his admirers dubbed him, against Wordsworth, Southey, 
Byron, and twenty others, as superior to himself in genius as the noonday July 
sun to the midnight gloom of December! Yet all this passed, with the devotees 
of the critic-monarch, for genuine inspiration. But such days are now gone by: 
the mask has been withdrawn from pretenders; and the bolts shot with such 
effect from the bow of his critical majesty would now scarcely hurt a pound of 
butter. To inflict damage on true men would require the arrows of Robin Hood 
and the bow of Ulysses; and, Heaven knows! Frank was neither “* Sherwood’s 
merry outlaw,” nor the monarch of Ithaca. If such a work as the Edinburgh 
Review was deficient in this particular, infinitely more so were the minor 
periodical stars. Jeffrey’s publication cut up or praised works not so much because 
they were brought out by this or that publisher, as because they were written by 
a particular author, or took a certain view of political questions; but the 
inferior lights did then, and to a great degree do still, devote themselves to the 
godless purpose of puffing the wares (sorry ones at best) of a coterie of book- 
sellers, and selling their reputation —if they ever had any to dispose of —to the 
bibliopolic majesty of the Colburns and other literary Mecenases of the modern 
Babylon. 

Seeing the degraded state into which Magazine literature had fallen in the 
metropolis— seeing that even the stomachs of Cockneys began to sicken at the 
spoon-meat monthly doled out to them—we took the field, resolved, as far as 
possible, to annihilate the existing system, and introduce a new and healthier 
one in its place. Accordingly, uprose Recina, like the Morninc Srar, upon 
the nations. No prodigies, like those which preceded the birth of Cesar or 
the “‘ Macedonian madman,” heralded her coming. She appeared when least 
expected, without either sound of trumpet or beat of drum. Her avatar was 
most unlike that of Brama or Vishnu. Her sober suit of gray and unpretending 
demeanour promised but little ; and it was only when she opened her mouth in 
the Temple that the people knew there was the soul of a goddess within her— 
that a sibyl more potent than that of Delphi stood before them—and that 
henceforth all the mock oracles which affected to give responses to the Great 
City were to lose their credit for ever,— 


“ REGINA 
Funus et imperio parabat.” 








Has Recrna disappointed the expectations formed by her first public 
appearance? No! On the contrary, we answer that she has exceeded them. 
Till she appeared, sound, wholesome, honest criticism was a thing almost 
unknown in the periodical literature of London. Quackery and pretension 
occupied its place; and candour was about as much in vogue among our 
reviewers as honesty among thieves, or knee-buckles among the Highlanders 
before the Forty-five. If we have not been able to put an end to this crying 
evil, we have, at least, taken care to expose it in all its deformity. Wherever 
we found pretension or imbecility, we have unveiled it with an unflinching hand. 
Some would-be giants we have reduced to the dimensions of pigmies (their proper 
size) : a few monarchs among the reviewers we have taken the liberty of dethroning ; 
besides hermetically sealing the mouths of some scores of literary pretenders, and 
writing them down asses to all eternity. 

Who has accomplished these miracles, who brought about this marvellous 
change in the aspect of metropolitan periodical literature? We, Otiver Yorke, 
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Editor of Recrna. Let no one suppose, however, that our work has been an 
easy one, or unaccompanied with grievances. Not that we care one rushlight for 
the nests of wasps and hornets we have raised about our ears, or that we value a 
tinker’s pipe-stopper the impure herd of servile scribblers, mortified rivals, and 
castigated /ittérateurs, to whose carcasses we have found it necessary to apply 
the knout. Alas, no! our cares, our sorrows, our perplexities, have arisen from 
you, and on your account, our well-beloved Conrrisutors. 

Those who have never enjoyed the felicity of wielding the editorial sceptre 
can have but little idea of the hard work such monarchs have in keeping their 
subjects in order—humouring the whimsical, soothing the thin-skinned, and 
coercing the turbulent. Ofa truth, an editor’s crown, though more glorious than 
that of Solomon or the Queen of Sheba, sits not lightly on the head of its wearer ; 
for we can declare safely, that neither Carlists nor Charibs, Carbonari nor Janis- 
saries, were ever such an unruly set of cattle to the respective governments which 
enjoy the happiness of having them for lieges, as are many of the Contributors 
to Recina. Even we, who have performed our functions gently, and worn our 
blushing honours with mildness unsurpassable—we, who are neither Sultan, 
Bashaw, nor Autocrat—whose heart dissolves into sorrow at any thing bordering 
on distress, even as the summer mists melt into rain— we, the just, the generous, 
and the good——we, Ottver Yorke, the Sovereign of Recrna, and the envy of 
editors over the face of the globe,—are not exempted from the curse which seems 
inseparably attached to our dignified office. Little more than two years have 
elapsed since we entered on the management of the best of Magazines, and if 
we were to slump, as our good friends and neighbours the Scotch say, all the 
vexations we have encountered during that period into one mass, it would far 
exceed in bulk all that we have encountered in the previous portion of our 
existence. Nor is it fools alone who give us such annoyance; for clever men 
—or what is better, men of talent—or better still, men of genius—as if inspired 
with the most diabolical designs against our peace, have in many cases leagued 
themselves with the blockheads, resolved, as it were, to drive us mad, or render 
our situation so irksome as to make us give it up in a fit of disgust. Now, 
this is too bad. Is it not sufficient that we peruse every month, with a patient 
perseverance which Eldon or Job himself could not have surpassed, hundreds of 
communications, good, bad, and indifferent? Is it not enough that we judge 
according to the best of our capacity, surveying what comes before us with 
impartial eyes—retaining with delight what seemeth to us excellent in its kind, 
and rejecting with bitterness of heart, and most unwillingly, whatsoever appeareth 
to our judgment unworthy of being embalmed in the pages of that work (immortal 
as the undying amaranth) over which we so unworthily preside. Yet all our 
good intentions, all our impartiality, industry, honest zeal, and desire to be just 
unto all men, avail us nothing. Contributors are continually rising up in rebellion 
against our decisions, the soundness of which they dispute with a pertinacity of 
purpose truly alarming ; and no sooner do we succeed in extinguishing the con- 
flagration in one part, than out breaks another equally appalling and difficult to 
subdue. 

Passing by, as unworthy of notice, that incorrigible and not small body of 
correspondents, who, unhappily for themselves, and still more so for us, come 
under the denomination of BLockuEaps, we shall say a word to the more 
reasonable portion of our friends—to those who have a sufficiency of good 
sense and correct feeling to be satisfied that no affront or wrong of any kind 
is offered to them, when it is our painful duty to return their communications. 
Unpleasant this duty always is, and certainly the most unpleasant connected 
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with the editorial profession—but with all its manifold disagreeablenesses (to 
coin a word), it must be grappled with boldly, else a Magazine, instead of being 
a receptacle of what is excellent in writing, becomes a repository of all manner 
of dulness, absurdity, and trash. The editor must not only know what is good 
in itself, but act boldly up to his knowledge, rejecting whatever deserves such a 
fate with Rhadamanthian sternness of purpose, regardless of all personal feelings 
towards the author, however distinguished he may be in the republic of letters. 
We say however distinguished, for the ablest men often do the most stupid things ; 
and we can declare with a safe conscience, that from some of our best writers 
we have received articles which, for worthlessness, might dispute the palm with 
the lucubrations of any third-rate scribbler of the Modern Athens, or penny-a-line 
man in the whole empire of Cockney-land —articles which might draw forth tears, 
not from the eyes of angels alone, but from the optics of asses—and which, did 
we not know from whence they came, we should lay to the door of some incor- 
rigible blockhead, smitten with an incurable cacoethes scribendi, and worthier far 
than even the dullest of the dull to figure as prime hero in the heroics of the 
Dunciad. Often have we sighed and wondered, and sighed again, at the articles 
sometimes sent us by some of our first-rate men of genius. Confound it! if we 
do not think the knaves are playing upon us, and trying how far they can cram 
arrant stupidity down our throat, and make it pass for inspiration. Instead of 
their wonted champagne, they try to deluge us with stale small-beer ; and when 
we begin to kick at this new and most contemptible beverage, why, they affect 
to fume and fret, abusing us up hill and down dale, and swearing, after the 
manner of Peter in the Tule of a Tub, that what they have sent us is excellent 
liquor, and must on all account be bolted off by ourselves and readers. After 
all, however, these men are not the worst to manage. Let them write, at times, 
as badly as possible, yet they cannot for their souls write themselves down 
blockheads. They are still lions, clothed for a while in the skins of asses ; and 
though the roar is temporarily suspended in the bray, we never doubt that in a 
short time it will growl forth in magnificent thunder, and shew the energies of 
the glorious animal from whence it came. Dull, stupid, drowsy articles, sent us 
by men of genius, we never, therefore, hesitate in returning to their authors. 
To be sure, we seldom do this without encountering a hurricane worse than 
those which swamped Palinurus, and sent to the bottom the biscuits, ham, and 
butter, as recorded in Don Juan—a tempest as if the spheres were falling together, 
and all the Gods of Olympus engaged in immortal combat. But on the back of 
this storm comes a calm; and floating on the breast of the calm, as floats the 
majestic swan on the Lake of Geneva, straightway appears, with all its bravery on, 
A SPLENDID ARTICLE for the pages of Recina. Indeed, we are always rejoiced 
when a man of sterling talent sends us an article very bad, or even just bad 
enough to insure its rejection; because we know, to a dead certainty, that it is 
the forerunner of a splendid one, as the dull thunder-laden cloud is frequently 
the harbinger of an auspicious day. On the contrary, we are always annoyed 
when we receive from such a man a succession of merely respectable, or goodish, 
articles —such as we can just admit, and no more. In this case, we sometimes 
reject a communication, although not in itself to be sneezed at—and which 
would have been perfectly acceptable under different circumstances—for the 
purpose of putting our friend upon his mettle, and making him do something to 
astonish the world, and turn all other periodicals yellow with envy. We thus 
succeed in getting the golden thoughts that drop from his pen, the genuine 
mintage of his brain; and have, perhaps, in a month or two, the pleasure of 
seeing some highly respectable papers, rejected by us on the above sagacious 
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principle, figuring away in the pages of Blackwood, the New Monthly, the 
Metropolitan — or perhaps in Tait’s Edinburgh— or even as far north as the 
Aberdeen. Since we commenced our work, we have seen at least half a score of 
good tales, and twice as many pieces of not indifferent poetry, sent us by men 
of genius, and refused as above, adorning the pages of the Keepsake and Literary 
Souvenir, to the no small renown of these annual offspring of Frederic Mansell 
Reynolds and Alaric Attila Watts—first flunkey in the lower world of literature, 
as Lord Byron dubbed that stupidest of Goths. 

The genuine blockhead is much harder to manage than the man of talent, 
full as the latter is of all manner of rigmarole irritability and whim. For his 
choler we have a safety-valve in the splendid article elicited by the rejection of 
the dull one, but for the blockhead the case is utterly hopeless. Reject him as 
you may, and he still sticks in the mud. The power of dulness is so omnipotent 
over his “ pericranium of lead,” that all the powers of castigation, whether by 
nettles, cat-o'-nine-tails, or knout, will not dislodge it from its abode. The poor 
devil is utterly and incurably dull and stupid ;—yet, with all this, his ambition 
is large. He would fain climb Parnassus, and squat his contemned corporation 
upon the summit of the glorious mount; but, fancying we stand in his way by 
refusing him a footing on the shoulders of Recina, he forthwith adds to the 
stupidity of the ass the poison of the viper. His unmeaning eyes are animated 
with malicious fire ; he shews a set of teeth, though luckily none of the sharpest, 
and all the disposition in the world, but fortunately without the power of inflict- 
ing much damage, to bite the heels, not only of Ottver Yorke, but of all men 
who are elevated by intellect above himself. On this account, a rejected contri- 
butor, if an ass, is the most malignant creature in existence. With something 
of the sublime absurdity, but without the honest heroism, of Bombastes Furioso, 
who declared war against the whole human race, he commences a small-beer 
nibbling hostility against al! that portion of it distinguished for genius—a portion 
not large in point of numbers, but formidable for reputation and influence. 
All men of real talent become the butts of this poorest of God’s creatures to 
direct his bootless shafts against. Seeing himself excluded for ever from works 
into which ability is the only passport, he commences, or connects himself with, 
some petty publication, and endeavours to hold up his superiors in intellectual 
eminence to all manner of ridicule. Perhaps, in the pages of some newspaper of 
political principles opposed to the work which rejected him, he gets permission 
to indite a critique on the latter, which, poor idiot, he tries to cut up in his own 
small way, and with about as much success as would reward the endeavours of 
the mouse, were that industrious little vermin to set about eating its way through 
the chain cable of a ship of the line. We have known people of this sort 
—such is the enormity of their self-conceit— affect to hold cheap the talents of 
Sir Walter Scott, and sneer at the legal learning of Eldon, or the magnificent 
eloquence of Burke. 

Contributors are a testy race, as we have often proved to our cost. Indeed, 
so pestered, vexed, harassed and provoked have we frequently been by their 
incessant clamours, that we have at times pondered seriously upon resigning 
our editorial sceptre, and letting Recrna go the way of all flesh. Dom Miguel 
and Louis Philippe have an easy game to play compared with ours, whose bed is, 
too often, neither one of down nor of roses, but a couch of thorns and thistles. We 
wonder under what luckless star we first saw the light, when fortune, or rather 
mishap, elevated us to the most splendid of editorial thrones, and made us the 
detestation at once and the envy of all rival editors, from Christopher North and 
Ned Bulwer, downwards to the bright spirits who control the destinies of the 
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penny periodicals — those farthing candles, which shine like so many glow-worms 
beside the stronger and more ambitious blaze of quarterlies, monthlies, and 
annuals. Sometimes we have determined to stop Recrna, all at once, in the 
plenitude of her power, and thus extinguish her, like the sun in an eclipse. 
At others, we have resolved to publish all manner of trash, to ransack our 
Balaam-Boz, give the blockheads a carnival, shut the mouths of the dunces by 
printing their trumpery, and thus writing them down asses for ever. By this 
Tait-like process, we conceive that in the course of six months we could contrive 
to starve cur Magazine to death, and thus get rid of all care on her account. 
But to neither of these plans, harassed as we are, can we reconcile our consciences. 
A sudden and continued eclipse of Recina would be as disastrous to the nations 
as one of the sun; and as to Tuaitifying her, we could never muster courage to 
carry such a nefarious design into execution. 

But a truce to complaining. Another glass, John, and make it stiffer than the 
last :—now we are all right, and shall try to bring our rigmarole to a conclusion. 
Contributors! ye who are honest fellows, and have souls to be saved, don’t think 
that the world is at an end, that the funding system is exploded, and national 
bankruptcy about to ensue, when your communications are rejected. It will 
take the rejection of a very good article, indeed, to bring about such terrific 
consummations. Blackwood had the good taste to refuse the Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater, when tendered for the use of Maga; yet, to the best of our 
knowledge, little De Quincey still survives to chew the poisonous drug, and 
write another Klosterheim — no bad book, by the by, nor unworthy of his 
genius; nor have we heard that the Modern Athens (pish!)—the intellectual 
city (fudge!)—suffered the shock of an earthquake on account of the Bailie’s 
sagacity in so rejecting the splendid phantasmas of De Quincey’s mystified yet 
powerful imagination. So keep yourselves easy on this score. Don’t fancy that 
the sun is coming down about your ears, or that the Man of the Moon will drink 
himself to death in gin-twist, because OLiver Yorke, in a fit of the blues, 
sends your article a-packing. If there is good stuff in you, you will be all the 
better for his peevishness, for you will then shame the devil, and send him 
something else which, by the powers! he must print, and thus emblazon you in 
the heraldry of fame—in other words, in the pages of Recina. If, on the 
other hand, you are a bit of a spoon, or a swaph—a term infinitely characteristic 
—why, the sooner you are demolished the better, both for yourself, your friends, 
and society in general. 

“ But who,” we fancy we hear some one saying, “ are our contributors ?”— 
those pestifero-beneficial spirits, those nondescript compounds of good and evil, 
who have enabled us to speak so oracularly, and throw all other periodicals into 
the shade? Go search the uttermost ends of the earth, and some of them will be 
found even there. Like unto Scots and rats they are every where, and their 
name is Lecron. No continent, island, peninsula, or isthmus in the civilised 
globe, is so utterly dead to the interests of literature, not to have produced a 
champion willing, if not able, to buckle on his armour in our cause. In Ireland 
we are particularly formidable. Scores of Paddies —“ randy, bandy, rollocking 
jigs of Irishmen ”— have started from the sod, like devils incarnate, at the touch 
of O’Doherty’s wand. Is not the Baronrr himself a true Hibernian, and the 
facile princeps of the whole of his race? Look at his effusions, and those of his 
compatriots—melting ones they are—in Recina. They all smack of the brogue, 
broad, pure, and unadulterated, as on the green hills of Connaught; while the 
blarney that runs through them out-flavours the eloquence of Cicero, Chatham, 
and Demosthenes, to say nothing of the pure Milesian of Shiel, O’Connell, or 
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O’Gorman Mahon—that triumvirate of modern orators and perspicacious states- 

men. Nor are our thanks less due to the land of cakes, of feelosophy, and 

the Scorcn rippte. Yes! gaunt, grim, bare-legged, fiddle-playing Scot- 

land, some of Recina’s best gems have been produced from thy multitudinous, 

wonder-working brain! Our Galts, our Cunninghams, our Hoggs, our Deltas, 

our bean-eschewing Pythagoreans, cum multis aliis, are Sawneys, every mother’s 

son of them; and good, rattling, original-minded, whiskey-drinking Sawneys 

they are— fellows all game to the back-bone, with strength enough in their 
sinews to entitle any one of them to encounter, single-handed, half-a-score of 
Cockney littérateurs, though led on by the Two Toms in person, or the redoubt- 
able Bulwer himself. America has furnished our ranks with long-headed, long- 
legged, guessing fellows, from the woods of Oliio and Susquehanna, and the 
classic purlieus of Boston, Baltimore, and New York. Learned pundits from 
Calcutta, imauns equally learned from the court of Ispahan, have joined the 
streaming banners of Recrna. Is not the whole European continent up in arms 
on our behalf? Are we not receiving monthly, weekly, daily communications 
from witty Frenchmen, chattering Italians, grave Spaniards, boorish Russians, 
and the solemn and indefatigable sons of Allemania, as the Bard of Hope is 
pleased to dub the adust Germans? Have we not ruined all other periodicals ? 
Have not the best of them “ paled their ineffectual fires” before the splendour of our 
meridian sun? Have we not sucked the blood from the very bones of the Monthly, 
New Monthly, and Metropolitan? Wave we not stripped the Northern Comet 
of her tail, and drawn off to ourselves the best part of her “starry host?” Yes, 
we have rumped Ebony, and left Maga, like the mare of Tam O’Shanter, with 
scarcely a stump to bless herself. After such triumphs, will any one presume to 
say WE are not the Macnus Apotto of literature, the Great Napoteon of the 
world of letters? Contrasted with ours, the sceptre of Tamerlane or Nadir Schah 
was a worthless reed; nor can the Macedonian conqueror’s crown be compared 
for one moment in glory to that which adorns the brows of Otiver Yorke. 


We do not care how great may be 
Those mighty coves stupendous, 
We're greater than the greatest he, 
Or eke the most redoubted she, 
That ever deluged earth and sea 
With floods of gore tremendous. 


Tol, lol, lol. 


So much for our contributors — now for our readers. 

The principle, dear readers, on which Rec1na has been conducted, is one of 
perfect independence. She is the mouth-piece of no party in the state, of no 
party in religion, of no party in the ¢rade. All sorts of humbug, empiricism, 
and puffery, whether in politics, religion, or literature, have by her been opposed 
with a steady and unshrinking step. Have we lost by our honesty? No! but 
have gained largely, are gaining, and, doubtless, will continue to gain; while 
some of our fair-weather contemporaries, who try to sail with the stream, to tack 
to this point or that, as the tide or wind of the prevailing opinion may guide 
them, have got themselves stranded among quicksands, or swamped in gulfs, as 
fatal as those of Maelstrom or Charybdis. How different has been the career of 
Recina! Directed by a strong and unvacillating hand, onward she moves 
magnificently, breasting the foam like a gallant three-decker in a hard gale, and 
reaching in safety — not an inch of her cordage or canvass strained or tattered — 
the haven of repose. It is true we sometimes get merry over our cups, and play 
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a few pranks ; but when fools, knaves, or quacks are our game, where, pray, is 
the mischief? The two latter we generally kill outright, much as the dog Billy 
killed the rats—a pestilent vermin, whether in the shape of quadruped or biped, 
especially the latter.* As for the fools, we only tar and feather them, and occa- 
sionally, when we are in the mood, administer a taste of the knout. In the case 
of knaves and quacks (we mean literary and political quacks), killing is held to 
be no murder ; and as for the tarring and feathering process performed upon the 
fools, why, honest men only rub their hands and laugh heartily at the capering 
and ridiculous gambols of our stultified victims. 

A word on politics. The Whigs are now jogging along in the saddle of the 
Tories, and find it prudent to imitate their predecessors in every thing relating 
to place and pension. Patriotism, economy, retrenchment, are now a drug to 
their high mightinesses. “O no! they never mention them,” but leave the 
Radicals to take up the old tune, and play it as they best can. Lord Brougham, 
with a laudable contempt for cash, has got his salary fixed at 14,000/. a-year, 
and his retiring pension at 5000/.; the latter being only 1000/. more than that 
of Lyndhurst, or the money-loving, long-serving, much-doubting octogenarian 
Tory-chancellor Eldon. Grey, whose amor patrie no one will dispute, any more 
than his amor familia, is satisfied with 120,000/. annually for self and relations. 
Shall we mention Plunkett, who has feathered his nest to the tune of some 
28,000/. per annum? or Dominie Mustard, whose finger-snapping,+ mock- 
heroic embassy to the czar, will cost the country a cool 50,000/. at least? or — 
but no, no; the thing is absurd, the subject sickening. Their innumerable 
peccadilloes will in no long time bring the Whigs to their marrow-bones; the 
Radicals will pound them to mummy, that they may depend upon, and compel 
them either to act up to their avowed principles of economy, or cease to guide 
the helm of the state. Yes, their quondam friends and allies will do the business 
for them, in double-quick time. Already symptoms of defalcation among their 
supporters are beginning to manifest themselves. Some of the Whig newspapers 
are revolting, and making common cause with their antagonists ; and, to crown 
the whole, Mr. Tait has actually threatened to remove the lord-chancellor’s head 
from — the cover of his magazine!! Whether Toryism or Radicalism is for the 
future to be in the ascendant, one thing is clear, that the Whigs are dished : they 
want the first principle of public confidence— honesty. Grasping selfishness, 
incapability, vacillation, trimming, tyranny towards the weak, meanness to the 
strong, have ever been their characteristics as a body. But the Radicals will 
bring them to their senses. The Whigs soared into power upon the wings of the 
mobocracy, and when that support is withdrawn, down they must come from 
their high places; and away go patronage and pension. We shall, therefore, 
leave them in the hands of the Radicals, who will tackle them in a way they 
little calculated upon, when they invoked the aid of these gemmen to crush the 
Tory faction and lift themselves into power. 

Are we Saints — are we Revolutionists — are we Whigs — are we Infidels ? 
We are neither; but plain, downright, uncompromising disciples of that political 
system which would uphold the religion, the honour, and the institutions of our 
father-land. From our commencement, we have never flinched from that cause 
in which our armour was first buckled on; but have marched steadily forward to 


* « Que esta es,” to use the words of La Mancha’s heroic knight, ‘‘ buena guerra, 
y es gran servicio de Dios quitar tan mala simiente de sobre la faz de la tierra.” 

+ Lord Durham snapped his fingers in the face of the Emperor. So said, exult- 
ingly, the Whig prints. 
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the goal of our high calling, regardless of every obstacle which stood in the way. 
It has been too much the custom of late years for works of the same avowed 
principles as ours, to truckle to the enemy, to surrender point after point of their 
political creed, and, by an unmanly spirit of compromise, to throw themselves at 
the feet of their antagonists. Whatever errors Recrna may have committed, 
she, at least, has avoided this meanness. Neither the hollow pretensions of 
Whiggery, the violence of Radicalism, nor the disgraceful pusillanimity and 
desertion by the Tories of their own principles, have been able to drive us from 
the position we at first took up, and on which we now stand. Faithful to our 
cause —like Abdiel, 


“ Among the faithless only faithful found,” 


in the midst of those public disasters and changes which most deeply try the 
virtue of men, and which have shaken the integrity of less steady adherents, we 
remain as true as ever, and, we hope, as able to defend both friends and prin- 
ciples from assault. If our enemies or rivals entertain a different idea of our 
capabilities, and possess sufficient importance to entitle them to notice at our 
hands, let them try the experiment of assailing us, either in the person of 
Recrna, or her Contributors ; and we may perhaps convince them to their cost, 
that they might with the same safety have leapt into a forest of bayonets as 
encountered the loving-kindnesses and tender mercies of Otrver Yorke. As 
the Scotch thistle is part of the wreath which blooms on the cover of Recina, so 
let the motto of Caledonia be hers; and let her bear recorded on her front the 
foe-daunting ‘* Nemo me impune lacessit” of the Land of Cakes. The time has 
now come when honest men, instead of lurking in holes and corners, should 
stand forth in the strength of their integrity, and meet the foe— whether political 
or personal — face to face ; when servility must be exploded, impostors broken 
on the wheel, and literary quacks scourged till they bawl out peccavi, and promise 
to sin no more. 
Some blockheads may deem we are boasting, 
Because of our parlance so big, 
But a touch of the knout, or a roasting, 
Will alter the tune of each prig. 
If they don’t like the rack, we shall fit them 
(For we are politely genteel) 
With a berth in the stocks, or permit them 
To pick out a place on the wheel. 


Once more, Johnny! Fill up, while we tell the reader of our wonderful 
progress in foreign lands. Scribes in every quarter of the habitable globe are 
busy transmuting, into their respective tongues, the pure well of Rectna’s 
English undefiled. In Iceland we are pretty extensively read —the Rev. Olaus 
Stromeyer having been appointed by the synod of Skaalholt to render the Maga- 
zine into his native language. Professor Dickebauch, at the command of his 
Austrian majesty (communicated through Baron von Biicherwurm, secretary to 
the Imperial Bibliotek), performs regularly to her the same service in German ; 
and it gives us great pleasure to state, that throughout the Germanic confede- 
ration, especially in Prussia, Hanover, Saxony, ana the Protestant districts gene- 
rally, our principles and talents are held in great admiration. We are prodigious 
favourites in France—in proof of which, consult Messrs. Galignani, Rue 
Vivienne, Paris; while in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, our fame is, to all ap- 
pearance, built upon a foundation as eternal as that of the Scandinavian rocks. We 
regret to state, however, that the Autocrat of all the Russias, Nicholas I., thought 
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fit to fire an ukase against Recina, when we attempted to introduce her into his 
dominions ; in consequence of which, the benighted Muscovites must be con- 
tented still to walk in the dark, till it pleases his imperial majesty to undouse 
their glims— poor devils! —and give them a glimpse of day-light, to enable 
them to see their way. Our excellent friend, Mahmoud II., sultan of the 
Ottoman empire, and defender of the Mahometan faith, whose fleet we, in con- 
junction with France and Russia, found it convenient to destroy at Navarino, has 
behaved in a very different manner, having not only commanded his chief 
dragoman, Ali Mustapha, to translate Recina into the Turkish language, but 
issued a firman, enjoining the daily perusal of the same by all the pashas, 
whether of one, two, or three tails, in the empire ; besides issuing similar firmans 
to the grand vizier, for the purpose of being communicated to the divan; and to 
the mufti, for promulgation among the ulemas. Hail to thee, sage Mahmoud II.! 
worthy descendant of the prophet, brother to the sun and moon, shadow of God, 
dispenser of crowns, slayer of the janissaries, conqueror of the Wahabees, abro- 
gator of turbans, shawls, and mustaches! mayest thou for this coerce thy turbulent 
vassal, the Pasha of Egypt, and pound to powder the churlish Muscovites, should 
they again attempt to pass the Balkan! Nor must we speak in less magnificent 
terms of the present illustrious and immortal ruler of the Celestial Empire, in 
whose person the wisdom of Tching-tsou, the splendour of Tsin-chi-hoang, the 
majesty of Kang-hi, and the goodness of Fum, are concentrated into one blaze 
of steady and overwhelming glory. Yes, reader! Canton, Pekin, and Nankin-— 
to say nothing of the unpronounceable cities of Lou-ngan-tcheou, King-te-tching, 
and many others equally jaw-breaking — acknowledge the magical influence of 
Recrna, and feel the power of her spell. The philosophy of Yorke threatens 
to dethrone that of Confucius; his humour has overcome the gravity of 
mandarins, whether of the order of tsong-tou or hiun-fu. Many laugh now who 
never laughed before ; ladies, young and old, are all in love with Hogg; and the 
solemn sedateness, and stolidity of purpose and manner, characteristic of the sons 
and daughters of China since the foundation of the Celestial Empire, have given 
way to irrepressible gaiety, obstreperous cachinnations, and all manner of 
blarney, slack-jaw, fudge, and gossip. Such are the tremendous effects of 
Recrna! such the influence of OLtver Yorke! Nay, if we can believe our 
correspondent in Pekin, the Chinese are fast banishing their former uncouth 
figures of small-footed damsels, bald-headed priests, solemn mandarins, fantastic 
pagodas, &c. from their porcelain, and in their place are substituting the like- 
nesses which, month after month, appear in this Magazine ; nor will they exclude 
—so great, we are assured, is their laudable impartiality and desire to preserve 
the whole series—such portraits as those of Sam Rogers, dancing Trueba, 
and that august tonsor and incomparable novelist Edward Lytton Bulwer. But 
why need we goon? Having pierced the snows of Iceland, forced our way into 
the forests of Scandinavia, invaded the plains of Germany, penetrated France, 
stormed the inmost recesses of the seraglio and divan, and, to crown all, revolu- 
tionised China, its monarch, its mandarins, its maidens, and its porcelain, what 
now remains for us but to weep aloud with “ Philip’s warlike son,” that there is 
nothing more to accomplish — no other worlds remaining for us to subdue ? 
There is no accounting for the “ lights and shadows” of our mind. Some- 
times we are all honey and oil, overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
weeping at sorrow, and lamenting, in a mood more lachrymose than that of 
Niobe, the existence of misfortune and wickedness. At other times, our dis- 
position undergoes a baleful change; and, like Ate, “ hot from hell,” we 
roam the earth, seeking whom we may devour. We are then more fell than 
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Tisiphone, more vindictive than the infernal Nemesis, more outrageous than the 
fiendish and snake-encircled Medusa. To encounter us in such awful moods 
would baffle the sword of Perseus himself. In vain do hosts of knaves, 
blockheads, and pretenders combine against us, and attempt to fetter our un- 
governable wrath. We break through their chains as the beetle forces its way 
through the spider’s web, or as Sampson tore asunder the withs of the Philis- 
tines. Nor are we alone subject to these holy paroxysms of rage against the 
knaves who disgrace literature, make a trade of politics, and sell their souls at 
the shrine of infidelity; for sundry other good staunch Tories have been often 
smit with the same Pythian furor, and bent their avenging bows against the god- 
less ranks of the enemy. Need we mention Wilson, who, by the power of his 
multifarious genius, has done much to squabash the unholy gang ; or Southey, 
the voluminous ; or Gifford, the defunct ; or Lockhart, the learned, the satirical, 
the acute? Others could we name, but Recrwa is in herself a host ; and while 
Oxiver Yorke officiates as her prime minister, no man, worth punishing, shall 
unpunished play the political charlatan, the obtrusive infidel, the malicious 
critic, or literary quack. The critic-trade must be restored to its pristine 
dignity, and the shade of Aristotle reinstated in that throne from which it was 
driven in disgust by the machinations of reckless rogues, who presumed to seat 
themselves in the sacred chair, and utter their unmeaning gabble with as much 
confidence as if it were the dicta of the Stagyrite himself. 
Yes, by jingo! Aristotle 
Must resume his good arm-chair, 
And, with paw terrific, throttle 
Each vile knave that squatted there ; 
Then discuss a hearty bottle, 
To expel the fiend of care. 


Nothing amuses us so much as the absurd clamour raised, by even sensible 
people, about our personality. Bless their simple souls! Rec1na is the best- 
behaved Magazine, and Otrver YorKe the most orderly gentleman, in ex- 
istence. Personality,— what stuff! the very idea is enough to make a horse die 
with laughter, and throw a pig into convulsions. Is it personality to bray asses 
in the mortar, to crucify puppies, break sinners on the wheel, or administer the 
rope-end to the posteriors of illustrious jackasses and knaves? If we asserted 
that Satan Montgomery was equal in poetic genius to his namesake the saint,— 
that Ned Bulwer was a second Smollett,—Haynes Bayly a revivification of 
Burns,—Lady Morgan a match for De Staél,—or Campbell, Moore, and Co. fit 
to enter the editorial lists with OLttver Yorxe,— then, indeed, we should be 
guilty ofa personality, for which neither braying, crucifixion, flogging, or the rack, 
were adequate punishments ; but to none of the above charges can we plead guilty. 
On the contrary, we have all along declared honestly, that Bob and James 
Montgomery are different persons,— that Bulwer is not identical with Smollett, 
Haynes Bayly with Burns, Lady Morgan with De Staél, or the Two Toms with 
Ottver Yorke. Away then with this idle nonsense about personality, scur- 
rility, and so-forth! In the proper and legitimate sense of the terms, Recina 
was never guilty of one offence or the other. Urged on by a pious desire to 
purify the Augean stable, and restore literature to its palmy state, though we 
have, it is true, been compelled to go to work not always in the mildest or most 
gracious mood imaginable, yet have we never jostled any one aside who did not 
obtrusively stand in the way, and impudently cross our path ; nor have we ever 
given a rap over the knuckles where it was not fully warranted. Personatiry! 
Yes, we have read the charge in grave periodical and smart newspaper notices of 
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Recina; we have heard it from sober middle-aged gentlemen, and elderly 
maiden ladies smitten with the vapours; it has saluted our ears from the mouths 
of boarding-school misses, incipient rhymsters, learned black-letters, sensitive 
Whigs, surly Radicals, moon-struck sentimentalists, namby-pamby song writers, 
enthusiastic blues, and fashionable novel-mongers ; and yet, in despite of such a 
mass of proof that we are personal, of such an astounding load of evidence that 
we are intensely scurrilous, we deny the charge in toto; and affirm, that if a 
Magazine exists distinguished for amenity and bonhommie, and a total absence of 
personal allusion, that Magazine is Recrna ; and that, of all men in existence, 
the last to hurt the feelings of the sensitive, extort groans from the unhappy, or 
enjoy the pangs of another’s wo, is OLiver Yorke. 

Nor is personality the only crime laid to our charge ; for we have often been 
accused by our enemies of displaying egregious vanity and self-conceit; and we 
plead guilty to the charge, if any degree of guilt can be attached to the proud 
consciousness of possessing unrivalled genius, of receiving the admiring homage 
of the wise and the good in every land, and of swaying with golden and benig- 
nant sceptre the whole literature of a mighty empire. The enjoyment of all these 
honours and advantages would dazzle the eyes, and turn the heads of wiser men 
than Oxiver Yorke, if such can be supposed to exist. Vanity is only ridiculous 
when out of place and out of proportion; and who, pray, is so stupid, or so 
malicious, as to assert, that any degree of praise, whether from ourselves, or from 
others, is beyond our deserts? But were the editors of other periodicals,— the 
New Monthly, or Metropolitan, for instance,— so blinded by self-esteem, as to 
assume our oracular, egotistical, and self-laudatory tone, they would be over- 
whelmed with laughter and derision. 

Our enemies also accuse us of affecting singularity in all our actions; but 
this charge, on a close examination, will be found just as puerile as any of the 
others. The truth is, that in bringing such accusations against us, they proceed 
on the supposition, that we are, like themselves, mere ordinary men, and must 
square our conduct according to the usual rules of life; but this standard, as 
applied to us, is so utterly inappropriate, that no man who feels—as we do—that 
he is far elevated above the vulgar mass of humanity, will for one moment submit 
to it. We fairly allow, that the occasional bizarreries of our conduct would be 
altogether preposterous, if practised by ordinary individuals ; but it by no means 
happens that they are so, when indulged in by us. That mental absence, for 
example, which became so well the mighty intellect of Newton, would appear 
ridiculous, if sported by such philosophers as Macculloch or Dinnish Lardner; 
and the pomposity and thunder of Sam Johnson would sit ill, we suspect, upon 
the shoulders of Jeffrey. How absurd would it be in any of our present Greek 
professors to ape the shabby toggery, and the immoderate eating, tippling, 
smoking, and beastly coarseness of the redoubted Porson! for any of our small- 
beer poets to assume the desperate recklessness of the gifted vagabond Savage ! 
or even for Hunt, Carlile, or the Devil’s Chaplain, to vie in blackguardism with 
the notorious Johnny Wilkes! It was the eminence of Newton which entitled 
him to be absent,— of Johnson which gave him a just claim to as much pompo- 


sity as he pleased,— of Porson which enabled him to exist in all the glories of 


tag-rag, guzzling, and jollification,— and of Wilkes which guaranteed him the 
patent right of being the most finished blackguard of the age. In like manner, 
it is the eminence of OLtiver Yorke which entitles him to possess unchallenged 
the glorious privilege of singularity. 

Something must be done to refine the taste of the day as respects the matter 
of poetry. The only truly great poet whom people now read is Byron: all 
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others seem to be entirely forgotten, while the canting tomes of Bob Montgomery 
are devoured with keenness by at least a large portion of the public. Words- 
worth, whose genius is inferior to none which more modern times have produced, 
is known only by name to the great mass of the community. The wild and 
wonderful muse of Coleridge has never found an echo in the public breast ; 
and, if we mistake not, his works have never paid the expenses of publication. 
Some of Southey’s poems were popular, to a certain extent, at the time of their 
appearance ; but who, except among literary men, or poetical readers, remembers 
a line of Roderic, Madoc, Thalaba, or Kehama? Wilson’s poems are in the same, 
or rather in a worse, predicament. They are perfectly unknown to the public, 
except by name ; and, for any thing that general readers care about the matter, 
those fine efforts of genius, the City of the Plague and Isle of Palms, might have 
remained till this day in MS. For the sterling efforts of the muse there is abso- 
lutely no demand — not even for the soul-stirring, poetical romances of the 
mighty Scott. 

This is New-Year’s Day —the happy, the merry, the best of all annuals — 
full of laughing faces, light hearts, and lighter heads—the season of roasted 
turkey, plum-pudding, incomparable paéés, kissing, laughing, jollifying, guzzling, 
present-making, Rrcina-reading, and fun, farce, frolic, and foolery. 


«« Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus.” 


Readers and Contributors, adieu! Our eyes are distilling tears of joy, our 
mouth is watering, our stomach clamorous, our ideas beautiful. Moralists and 
Methodists will tell you to weep and be melancholy —OLiver Yorke advises 
you to be merry, to turn up your little fingers in a reasonable way, and send 
your cares a-packing to the cave of Trophonius. What saith the old stave? 


** Care to our coffins adds a nail no doubt, 
While every song so merry draws one out.” 


Such being the case, we shall favour you with a capital new song, Iqgudatory 
of Recina; and yet, capital as it is, we should not be surprised to hear some 
one bawling out that it is personal. 


In Cockaigne or in China, 
In Turkey or Edina, 
I’m sure there’s not so fine a 
Magazine as Recrna. 
She despiseth the bam 
Of the twaddling Twa Tam — 
She deigneth not to spit on 
The trash of Ned Lytton ; 
And old Christopher North, 
Who in glory went forth, 
And with his good crutch laid about him -- 
Who made the Cockneys sprawl, 
And the vile Whiglings bawl, 
As he savagely hastened to knout ’em -- 
Is now frail and worn out, 
With asthma and the gout, 
And his enemies jeer and flout him. 
But sage OLtver YorkKE, 
With heart light as cork, 
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And a host of young Tories around him, 
With their thrusts and their blows 
Will scatter their foes, 

And for ever and ever confound ’em ! 


From Tiree, the Isle of Swine, 

To the regions of the vine, 

There is nothing half so fine 

As Fraser’s MaGazine, 

She cares not for the hate 

Of Beotian Tait, 

Nor the envy of Blackwood, 

Who fain her attack would ; 

For old mother Maga 

Has got the lumbago, 

And no longer “ incedit Regina.” 
And Ebony, poor fellow ! 
With envy is yellow, 

That the peerless young Sheba should shine a- 
S Queen of the Ascendant ; 
Whose glories resplendent 

Have filled with desire all the kings of the earth, 
And gathered round her throne 
The heroes of renown — 

Men of valour, wit, wisdom, and worth: 
O’Doherty and Hogg 
(Both amateurs of grog), 

And others the choicest that ever had birth. 


From Shoreditch to Medina, 

From Cork to Carolina, 

There isn’t half so fine a 

Magazine as Recina. 

She’s an enemy to cant, 

Methodistical rant, 

And the sickening flummery 

Of holy Bob ’Gomery. 

She fiercely attacks 

All literary quacks, 

Political and pious impostors. 
The Cockneys she fails, 
And the Whiglings impales ; 

But talent and genius she fosters, 
With munificent hand, 
Throughout every land, 

Where learning, wit, science, and virtue reside. 
Her spell, like cannon-shot, 
Drives Ignorance to pot; 

Who long sat, like an incubus, astride 
On the benighted world, 
With her standard black unfurled, 

And Superstition and Fraud by her side. 





Thus you see that in China, 
Cockaigne, or Edina, 
‘There isn’t half so fine a 
Magazine as Recina. 
We'll back her at long odds 
’Gainst all the heathen gods — 
’Gainst Gog and Magog, 
And the huge king Og — 
’Gainst Goliath the grim, 
And Don Quixote the slim, 
Dan Lambert the fat, 
And stout “ Bell the Cat.” 
Not the flummery, 
Nor mummery, 
Nor priggery 
Of Whiggery, 
Shall cause to knock under 
The conqueror of Lytton, 
Or silence the thunder 
Whose dread bolts have smitten 
The loins of old Maga 
With wasting lumbago, 
And squabashed all the bam 
Of the twaddling Twa-Tam. 


Tis plain then, you see, 

As plain as can be, 
Sure as Rothschild shuns pork, 
That Otiver YorKE 

(The marvellous sage, 

The pride of his age, 

Assisted by lots 

Of Frenchmen and Scots — 
To say nothing of such men 
As Spaniards and Dutchmen, 
Yankee-Doodles stupendous, 
And Germans tremendous, 
With Indians erratic, 

And Bramins ecstatic, 

Poles, Pagans, and Turks, sir), 
Has produced the best work, sir, 
For learning and wit, 

That ever was writ ; 

And proved that so fine a 
Magazine as Recina, 

Exists not in China, 
Cockaigne, or Edina! 
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JAMES HOGG, ESQ. TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Dear Yorke, 
I have just received a letter from Sir David Brewster, which 

I think it would be right of you to print in your next Number, as it clears up a 
little mistake into which I had fallen, from believing, no doubt too readily, the 
small gossip of the booksellers’ backshops in Auld Reekie. I am sorry, in fact, 
to find that what I said about Allerly’s want of the gift of the gab has done him 
a damage in his present canvass for the chair of Natural Philosophy, vacant by 
the bursting of that awful human tumour commonly called Jock Leslie. If the 
Doctor does not succeed, it will be owing to the base personal animosity of a few 
worthies, who were concerned in the property of the Encyclopedia, and who are 
now trying to make out Brewster a Radical, whereas he has only, like most folk, 
deserted the Tories on the solitary affair of the Reform-bill, and will now be 
again, as before that he always had been, a sound Tory in Church and State. 

We have had horrid weather hereabouts these three weeks — scarcely such a 
thing as stirring out, except among us poor shepherds, who must face the devil 
himself habitually. In-doors, however, no want 


“ of wine and wax, of game and glee ;” 


alias, of whisky-toddy, pipes, and Canaster, and the other “ compliments of the 
season.” 
I am on a new poem in twelve books; it is to be called “ The Boread,” and 
will put you all in a splutter. 
You will be glad to hear that our friend Cluny is buckled at last. 
Ever yours in the faith, 
Altrive, Dec. 6, 1832. James Hoce. 


No. VIT. 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, THE PHILOSOPHER, TO JAMES HOGG, FSQ., THE SHEPHERD. 


My pear Hoos, 

It was only a few days ago that I saw your notice of me in 
Fraser’s MaGazine. Knowing the kindness of heart in which it was written, 
I should never have thought of correcting any little inaccuracy, or of turning 
into prose the romance with which you poets are accustomed to gild even your 
sober compositions. But there is one mistake, which I am sure you will excuse 
me for wishing to correct at the present moment. 

With the view of paying a compliment to my scientific labours, you have 
stated that I stopped in my first sermon, and never again entered the pulpit. 
The very reverse of this is the truth. I delivered my first discourse in the West 
Church, the largest in Edinburgh; and I frequently preached in almost every 
church, both in the city and its vicinity. On no one occasion did I ever pause, 
or hesitate, even for a moment ; and there are thousands to testify that, neither in 
the matter nor in the manner of my discourses, was there any indication of the 
fear of man. 

I quitted the church not from any dislike to its duties, and still less from any 
incapacity to discharge them, but because they were incompatible with the 
labours of editing the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, which I had undertaken before 
any church preferment was within my reach. 

Although you have expressed the opinion, which once might have flattered 
me, that science has gained by this change in my professional views; yet, I 
assure you that I would willingly exchange the little credit which my scientific 
pursuits may have acquired, for the much higher honour of having been a faithful 


minister of the Gospel. I am, my dear Hogg, 
Ever most faithfully yours, 
Allerly, Dec. 3, 1832. D. Brewster. 


P.S.—I send you herewith the fattest turkey in the lady’s aught ; a quarter 
of beef —our own mart ; and three dozen of Samuel Anderson’s best Madeira. 
Much good may they do you. D. B. 
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THE PERSIANS: FROM ASCHYLUS. 





Bramatis Persone. 


ATossa. 

XERXES. 

The Spirit of Darius. 
Messenger. 

Chorus of Persian Elders. 


The Scene is laid in the Courtyard of the Palace at Susa. On one side 





-is the Tomb of Darius. 


CHORUS. 


Beuoip — These are the Elders of the Persians 
Gone forth to conquer Hellas! here we stand, 
The guardians of this glorious seat of empire, 
Its treasures and its wealth. Us our great sovereign, 
King Xerxes, of Darius born, elected, 
In age revered, in honour tried, to be 
His faithful senators : but now my soul 
Is ominous of evil, and foresees 
Calamities to our lord and his proud host, 
And strangely doubts of their return. With him 
Is the whole strength of Asia. She demands 
Her youth, and more and more her murmurs rise. 
Nor messenger, nor horseman of the crowds 
That have abandon’d Susa, Ecbatana, 
And ivy-tower’d Cissa, yet appears. 
A mighty fleet, and countless multitudes 
Of infantry and cavalry, present 
A triple front of battle : — Subject kings, 
And leaders of the Persians, join’d their arms 
To our great king —~ Amistris, Artafrenes, 
And Megabazes, and Araspes, famed 
For darts death-dealing, horsemen of renown, 
Fearful to view, and terrible in fight, 
Infiexible of courage; and with them 
Artembares, steed-exulting, and Masistres, 
Farandaces and Imzus, archers bold — 
And Sosthenes, a dauntless charioteer. 
Others the broad and much-engendering Nile 
Sent from its fertile soil — Susiscanes, 
Pegastagon, descendant of Egyptus, 
The great Arsames, prince of high exploit, 
From sacred Memphis, Ariomardus brave, 
The lord of ancient Thebes, who with him brought 
Innumerable subjects from that land 
Of marshes, lusty at the oar; a troop 
Followed of the soft Lydian tribes, and all 
The people of that continent, whose chiefs 
Are good Arceus and Metragates. 
Next opulent Sardis shews her warrior train, 
In many a chariot drawn by four, and six — 
A formidable pomp. The dwellers near 
The sacred Tmolus menace with the yoke 
The sons of Greece; and Arybis, and Mardon, 
Invulnerably mail’d ; and a strong force 
Of Mysian slingers: Babylon sends forth 
Sailors and archers, in promiscuous bands. 
Last, all that are of age to wear the sword, 
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Of every nation, every country, swell 

War’s terrible array, and range themselves 

Beneath the Persian banner. All are gone — 

The flower of Asia is gone out; and parents 

And wives, with hearts that throb with many a fear, 
Count anxiously the days of their long absence. 


Cuorvs. — Strophe. 


Lo! where our royal city’s pride 
Pours forth its overwhelming band, 
Vain Athamantid Elle’s tide, 
They bridge the sea, land join to land 
Ship to ship is bound 
With cables round, 
Is girt about 
With cables stout ; 
And the Bosphorus flows between in vain : 
They gird her waist with a heavy chain, 
And put a yoke on the neck of the main. 
) 


Antistrophe. 


Vain is that ocean’s barrier force ; 
Another and a deeper tide, 
A double stream of foot and horse, 
Pours forth its billows far and wide. 
I see them stand 
Upon her strand ; 
Each chief may boast 
Himself a host, 
For their leader cannot fear or flee; 
Like to the immortal gods is he, 
Of the golden race of Danaé. 


Epode. 


As some dark dragon, terrible in his ire, 
He from his bloodshot eye-balls flashing fire, 
As though he were the lord of war, 
Borne onward in his Syrian car, 
Against the lifters of the spear to fight 
Leads on the benders of the bow 
Resistlessly — and who shall save ? 
What can withstand the coming foe, 
Or stem the torrent’s headlong course, 
The rushing of the multitude in their might ? 
For overwhelming is the Persian force ; 
Her sons too many, and too brave. 
Yet all, alas ! that mortal power 
Or valour can achieve, must fail 
Against the treacherous deities; in that hour 
What strength or wisdom can avail, 
To leap the net for man’s destruction spread ? 
Till lured at length, and tangled in the snare, 
All hopes of human succour fled, 
The victim falls, and writhes, and perishes in despair. 





Strophe I. 


Kind Fate, by heaven’s almighty will, 
Has taught our troops invincible 
Nobly in arms to dare. 


———_ 
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The charge in which the steeds delight, 
The march by day, the watch by night, 
The lingering siege to bear. 


Antistrophe I. 


To view the sea-plains with the gale 
Whitening, nor grow with terror pale, 
Nor tremble as it raves ; 
And trusting to the slender sail 
To seek, in vessels light and frail, 
A pathway o’er the waves. 


Strophe II. 


Hence does keen anguish gnaw my breast — 
A vision comes to break my rest — 
A nightly voice in harrowing tones I hear. 
All Persia soon shall hear that sound, 
And our great city, slumber-bound, 
Start at the summons dread, awake, and rise in fear, 


Antistrophe 11. 


Cissa, and all the country round, 
Shall hear, and echo back a sound 
Of wail, and lamentation, and despair: 
Her maids and matrons —a sad crowd — 
Shall rend their veils, and shriek aloud, 
Aud wander through our streets with loose dishevell’d hair. 


Epode. 


Nor, since like bees around their king, 

That swarm with death in every sting, 

Our warlike lord, his mighty force 

Of ships, and countless hosts in foot and horse, 
To danger led, 

Over that sea-way on the deep, 

Have ever they enjoy’d sweet sleep ; 

The mother’s bosom throbs with fear ; 

The widow’d bride bedews with many a tear 
Her lonely bed. 


CHOREGUS. 


But we, who hold this honourable seat, 

Wait anxiously to hear of our great king, 

And if the arrow or the lance prevails. 

But one approaches, from whose radiant brow 
Ethereal light, as from some deity’s eyes, 
Beams with reflected lustre ; of my lord 

The mother, and my queen, to whom I bend 
In lowly reverence, offering, as most due, 

My humblest salutations. So do ye. 


Cuorvus. Arossa. 


CHOREGUS. 


Hail, queen! of women golden-zoned the first 
And greatest Persia boasts — wife of Darius, 
Mother of Xerxes — both immortals, one 
Reigning below, and one a god on earth ; 

If no adversity, no evil chance, 

Betide his subject-hosts. 
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ATOSSA. 


Such doubts and fears, 
Not without cause, forced me betimes to leave 
My golden chamber, and the nuptial couch 
Which once his father shared ; fears, that alone 
I cannot combat, weigh upon my heart. } 
I tremble, lest our glory should be strewn 
Like dust beneath our feet —lest this proud state, 
Darius, not without the aid of some 
Beneficent deity, raised to this height 
Of mortal greatness, some untoward reverse 
Should utterly overthrow. A double care, 
Inexplicable, tells me that the light 
Shall shine no more on us —the light of wealth, 
The splendour of our populous cities, throng’d 
With radiant multitudes. Many treasures yet 
Are Susa’s, but she wants her eyes, I mean 
The presence of her king, to make her glad. 
To you I will confide my thoughts, my hopes 
Repose in you, your wisdom, and experience, 
Tried friends, and trusty counsellors of this realm. 


CHOREGUS. 


"Tis yours to speak and be obey’d, great queen ! \ 
In word, or deed, as much as in us lies: 

You may command your friends and counsellors, 
Since by those names you deign to honour us. 


ATOSSA. 


Oh, never since that hour when to the shores 

Of Greece my son led his invading hosts, 

Have I had peace by day, or rest in sleep, 

For then do visions come in crowds, to shake 

And harrow up my soul; but none so clear, 

So like reality, as this which now 

I will relate to you. Last night, two forms, 

Two female forms, before me stood ; one veil’d 

In guise of Persia’s maids, and one enwrapp’d 

In Doric folds, in beauty matchless both, 

In shape and lineaments most like twin sisters ; 

Nor less they seem’d than queens, who had by lot 
Obtain’d the sovereign rule in their own lands. 

And as I gazed upon their loveliness, 

A cloud passed o’er their brows, as of some feud 

Or rivalry, which to compose, my son 

Between them stept, and yoked them to his car, 

And threw, methought, his trammels on their necks. 
Then might I mark the difference of their bearing. 
One champed the bit, like some proud courser tamed, 
Exulting in her bondage: not thus looked 

The other, in the fire of her fierce eyes 

Flash’d scorn and indignation ; with the force 

Of her free spirit, as an unbroke steed’s, 

One effort, and she stood without a rein — 

The heavy yoke was snapp’d in twain; the car 
Dash’d to the ground, and with it fell my son. 

And there was one beside him: who was he, 

With pity in his looks? Xerxes upraised 
His eyes, and when he saw his father, tore 
Ilis robes from off his shoulders in despair. 
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And with the dawn I rose, and sought the fount, 

And dipp’d my hands in the pure running stream ; 

And at the shrine stood, hoping, by libations, 

To charm away the bodings of my spirit, 

And soothe the anger of the offended Gods; 

When o’er my head, in rapid flight, an eagle 

Darted, and settled on Apollo's altar. 

Soon speechless terrors seized me, for a hawk 

Dash’d down upon that sovereign of the air, 

And pounced upon his head ; nor did he quit 

His grasp, till, torn with his fell beak, the foe 

Lay fluttering, helpless, on the ground.— For me 

Dreadful to view, nor less for you to hear, 

Who know — should fortune smile upon my son, 

Favour his enterprise, and bless his arms — 

He will return rejoicing, to bestow 

Joy on his people ; —if his lot be evil.... 

Ah! if he fail — e’en then — should Xerxes live — 

Bound by no laws, he still shall rule the land. 
CHOREGUS. 

Mother of Xerxes! it is not for us 

To aggravate your terrors, or to breathe 

A courage in your heart we do not feel. 

Prostrate before the altars of the Gods, 

Address yourself to them; for they alone 

Can drive away these phantasms of the night, 

And with auspicious augury make glad 

Yourself, your son, your subjects, and your friends. 

Next with lustrations due, invoking Earth, 

And those infernal powers that rule the dead, 

Call on that partner of your throne whom late 

You saw in dreams, that from the shades of hell 

He will again appear, revisiting 

The light, and bringing to your son and you 

Propitious destinies, first chaining fast 

The adverse ones in Tartarus. You hear 

What our presaging minds see best, and thus, 

I think, all yet may prosper. 


ATOSSA. 
Kindly thus 

Interpreted my dream: may it portend 

This good you augur to our house, and me, 

Andto my son! Returning to the palace, 

As soon I will, shall be perform’d to earth’s 

All-ruling powers, and to those shades beloved, 

The sacrifice desired. But first, my friends, 

I wish to learn where Athens lies: point out 

Beneath what part of heaven. 


CHOREGUS. 


Far in the west, 
Where dies the sun. 
ATOSSA, 


There all his hopes were set. 
Too much he long’d to make that land his own. 


CHOREGUS. 


Nor room for wonder: Athens his, all Greece 
Had own’d his sway. 
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ATOSSA. 


Is hers such force in arms ? 


CHOREGUS. 


And would you ask? the Medes and all their hosts 
Confess’d it. 
ATOSSA. 
Has she mines, or are her sons 
Her only wealth ? 
CHOREGUS. 

She has a silver fount, 
Hid in the bowels of the earth ; but they, 
Beyond all treasures, prize their native land. 


ATOSSA. 


And are their arrows keen and deadly ? 


CHOREGUS. 
Shields, 
And spears in rest, are all the arms they boast. 


ATOSSA. 


Who reigns in Athens? who commands her subjects ? 


CHOREGUS. 
To none they bow, and spurn the name. 


ATOSSA. 
How, then, 
Do they make front against their foes, repulse 
The onset of the foe ? 


CHOREGUS. 


Ask of the brave, 
The innumerable bands Darius led. 


ATOSSA. 


Your words sound harshly on a mother’s ear, 
And waken sad and painful thoughts. 


CHOREGUS. 


At length 
A messenger, and by his garb a Persian ; 
His news must be of import, from his haste ; 
Or bad or good, we soon shall know the truth. 


MessencGer. Cuorus. Arossa. 


MESSENGER. 


Wo to the land of Asia and her cities ! 

Wo to the city of our lord, the throne 

Of glory, and the port of wealth ! — her streets 
Are desolate, her joy is turn’d to sorrow ! 

The flower of all the land has been cut off —— 
And wither’d. Hateful office his who comes 
The messenger of evils: but the tale 
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Must needs be told. Know, Persians! in one word, 
That of our armies not a man remains. 


CHORUS. 


Unheard of — unimagined — unbelieved -— 
And irremediable calamity ! 
Weep, Persia, for this day! 

MESSENGER. 

Weep on! one fate, 
One indiscriminate fate, has fallen on her. 


And I— ah! why do I survive ?— am left, 
Beyond all hope, to see the light! 


CHORUS. 
And we 
Have seen the light too long. Were these grey hairs 
Given us for this — to overlive the loss 
Of all that made old age a blessing ? 


MESSENGER. 
Hear 
The tale from one who witnessed what he tells. 
I would that I had heard it from another —- 
Ah, were there room for doubt! 


CHORUS. 


And were they vain, 
The congregated myriads, and the array 
Of many nations, various-armed, that poured 
From all the East, against that single land, 
The sacred land of Greece? 


MESSENGER. 


The rocky shores 
Of Salamis, and all the neighbouring coast, 
Are heap’d with putrid carcasses — they lie 
Unburied on her beach. 


CHORUS. 


Mourn for our friends, 
Sunk in the depths of the remorseless deep, 
Or floating on the blood-stained billows, shrouded 
[n ocean’s winding-sheets ! 


MESSENGER, 


Vain were their arrows, 
Little avail’d their bows, against the might 
Of the beaked ships. 


CHORUS. 


Set up a howl of wo! 
All, all the miseries that could fall on mortals 
Have overwhelm’d them in that narrow strait ! 


MESSENGER. 


For ever cursed the names of Salamis 
And Athens !— never shall I cease to weep, 
Remembering you. 
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CHORUS. 


Through all the land of Asia, 
Our innocent widows and orphans shall set up 
One loud and general wail at the dread name 
Of Athens. 
ATOSSA. 


Do not marvel at my silence. , 
Calamities so great, so passing strange, 
So full of horrid meaning, struck me dumb : 
Nor know I even now, or what to say, 
Or what to ask ; yet mortals must perforce 
Endure those ills the Gods inflict. And you—— 
Do you too weep? What has befallen our friends ! 
Who of the chiefs are yet alive? for which 
Must we lament? I question but of them, 
For with their princes ever fall the people. 


MESSENGER. 
Your son yet lives — Xerxes yet drinks the light. 
ATOSSA. 


Your words are like the breaking of the dawn, 
When the white beams of day scatter the darkness. 


MESSENGER. 


Artembares was the first who sunk to night; 

He came commander of ten thousand horse, 

And now lies crush’d upon the jagged points 

Of the Silennian crags; the chiliarch 

Dadaces, from the lofty vessel’s deck 

Sprang overboard, the stout lance in his side. 

The Bactrian hero, Tenagon, was cast 

Upon the wave-resounding isle of Ajax ; 

Lileus, and Arsames, and Agrestes, 

Struck on the shingly beach their sculls; Arcteus, 
A dweller near the fountains of the Nile, 
Feressenes, and Adeves, fell together 

From the same ship: like victim was Farnuchus. 
Him long outlived not the Crisean chief, 
Metallus, who ten thousand infantry 

Had led to war; and — every charger black — 
A mighty troop of thirty thousand horse ; 

And where he lay, his face and yellow beard 
Were crimson-dyed and matted thick with gore. 
The Magian hero Aratus, and Artames 

The Bactrian, sleep on the same shelf of rocks. 
Amistris, and Amphistrius of the lance, 

And the bold Ariomardus, with his arrows 
Wing’d with swift grief and sables to his host ; 
Sisarces, Mysian prince, and Tharibis, 

Who came with five times forty galleys, died , 
An undistinguish’d, miserable death. 

But the Cilician leader, Syennesis, 

Fell gloriously wrestling with his foes, 

The first of all our champions. Of these princes 
Have I made record ; but how small a part 
Were they of losses without end or number! 


ATOSSA. 


You have filled up a universe of woes ; 
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And what remains to us but scorn and shame ? 
Yet still resume your story. Say, how strong 
The Grecian navy, that they dared attack 

Our armament. 


MESSENGER. 


"Tis certain that in ships 
Our navy far outnumbered theirs ; — they had 
Three hundred, and for the commanders ten. 
Xerxes might count a thousand, and two hundred 
And seven fast-sailing galleys: seems it we 
Unequally were match’d, or wanted force ? 
But some maleficent god destroy’d our strength, 
And weigh’d the fatal balance down against us. 


ATOSSA. 


The Deities preserve the city of Pallas. 


CHOREGUS. 


She is unconquer’d, and unconquerable ; 
Her walls are citizens, her ramparts men : 
She never can be shaken! 


ATOSSA. 


Of the fleets, 
What was the first encounter? Tell me, who 
Began the fight — the Greeks? Or did my son, 
Too confident in the number of his ships ? 


MESSENGER. 


Of all our ills, the fount and source was some 
Malignant genius — some foul demon, sprung 

I know not how, or whence. One of our enemies, 
And from the Athenian camp, came to your son, 
And told him, that, ere morning, not a man 

Or vessel would be left ; that all prepared 
Clandestine flight, and, trusting to their oars, 
Would purchase thus their safety. Xerxes heard, 
And, unsuspicious of the fraud, unheeding 

The malice of the Gods, commanded straight 

The captains of his fleet, soon as the sun 

Had ceased to dart his hot rays on the earth, 

And darkness fill’d the temple of the sky, 

That they should form their ships in triple file, 
Thus to obstruct the passage of the foe : 

To guard each creek and outlet of the bay, 

And its wave-beaten shores, others were bid 

To form a girdle round the isle of Ajax, 

That not a Grecian vessel might escape. 

But should they let one bark make good its flight, 
The order was that they should lose their heads. 
Ah! little thought our prince — when, with a heart 
All confidence, he gloried in the thought 

Of most assured success — of what the Gods 
Devised. All with alacrity prepare 

Their evening meal, each rower to his bank 
Lashing his oar; and when the sun went down, 
And shades of twilight fell upon the sea, 

The masters of the oars, and every chief 

Of spearsmen goes on board : one squadron hail’d 
Another, to collect its scatter’d consorts 
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And form in file: and thus the whole moved on, 

And took their stations as assign’d. Meantime 

The night advanced, yet not the more the foe 

Fled, or prepared to fly ; and scarce had Day, 

On his white coursers, fill’d the earth with light, 

When on the air the din of many voices, 

But mingled into one, rose from the Greeks ; f 
And echo from each island-cliff sent back : 
And multiplied the shout. Amaze, be sure, 

And terror fell upon the Persian host: 

No shriek of panic or of flight that sound ; 

But ’twas a battle-hymn, to fire the souls 

Of warriors; and the spirit-stirring tramp 

Breathed shrill defiance in all hearts. At one 

Command, with one accord, their oars keep time, 

And lash the sea that foams beneath their strokes ; — 

One instant, and the fleet appears to view. 

In order first disposed the right wing came, 

And nigh at hand the rest — one heart, one voice, 

Was in her crews. ‘‘ On, Greeks! on, brothers, on ! 

Your country calls you ; free your wives, your childrén, 

The temples of your gods, your fathers’ tombs : 

This day we fight for all.” Then, too, from us 

A clamour rose of Persian tongues ; nor was 

There scarcely time for more delay, for straight ' 
A dreadful crash ensues; lo! ship meets ship 
With brazen-beaked prow, and first a Greek 

Strack a Pheenician galley, shattering all 

Her figure-head ; — in irresistible shock, 

A second drives its furious course. Awhile 

Our stream of barks sustain’d the assault, but soon 
So many in that narrow sea were wedged, 

One could not aid another ; they ran foul, 

And clashing with their spikes of iron, split 

Each other's banks of oars, and thus became 
Unmanageable: whilst round and round the enemy 
Safely broke through our hulls, upsetting, sinking, 
On every side. No longer could be seen 

The ocean, it was covered o’er with wrecks — 

The rocks were full of carcasses — the shores 

Were strewn with dead. The remnant of our navy, ' 
With shatter’d masts and splinter’d oars, dragged on 
A shameful and disorder’d flight; whilst theirs, 

As ravening fish of prey some timorous shoal, 
Pursued in savage chase, and soon o’ertook, 
Devouring and destroying. One long shriek, 

One general howl arose from all our crews, 

Till mantling darkness closed the work of death. 
Scarce could I count the losses of that day, 

Had I ten days to tell them in ; enough 

For you to know, that never in one day —— 

A single day —so many mortals perish’d. 


ATOSSA. 


Disastrous day !— a stormy sea of ills 
Then made a wreck of all our hopes, engulfed 
All Asia and her sons. 


MESSENGER. 






You have not heard 
Half of our ills, which overbalanced those 
I have already pictured. 
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ATOSSA. 


What worse ills 
Could fortune have in store for us? Repeat 
This other and this heavier chance. 


MESSENGER. 
Know, then, 
All most renown’d in strength, in heart most valiant, 
Most noble in descent, in loyalty 
Most tried and faithful, perish’d miserably, 
Obscurely, and ignobly. 


ATOSSA. 
Ah! of what death ? 


MESSENGER. 


Fronting the coast of Salamis there lies 
A little isle, of treacherous anchorage, 
Where Pan oft leads his gambols on the beach : 
There Xerxes laid an ambush of his men, 
To rescue from the fury of the waves 
Some drowning mariner; or rather, when 
The foe was worsted in the naval fight, 
And sought a landing there, that he might fall 
Into our hands an unresisting prey. 
But fortune favour’d not that. enterprise, 
As proved the event; for scarcely had the God 
Given to the Greeks the glory of the sea-fight, 
When clad in complete mail, the self-same day, 
They nimbly leap on shore, and climb the cliff, 
And gird that islet round on every side, 
To cut off all retreat. Where could our troops 
Seek safety then, or succour? Many fell, 
Crush’d by vast fragments of the rocks hurl’d down 
On their defenceless heads ; and more transfix’d 
By showers of darts. At length their savage foes, 
With one accord, charge on our hapless cohorts, 
Cut them in pieces, tear them limb from limb, 
Till not a man was left alive. Your son, 
Who from a rock that overhangs the sea 
Review’d his armament, when he beheld 
This wreck of every hope, gave one deep groan, 
One long and piercing shriek, and tore his robes, 
And sent an order for retreat — himself 
Fled in dismay : a like confusion reign’d 
Through all our host. Weep for this second stroke 
Of evil fate, scarce lighter than the first. 


ATOSSA. 


Dire fortune ! how hast thou betray’d the hopes 
Of Persia’s sons! How did my son deserve 

That thou shouldst wreak thy malice upon him 

For Athens? Her renown at Marathon 

Was seal’d with the best blood of all our land ; 
And did not that suffice to sate thy wrath, 

That thou must frustrate all his plans of vengeance, 
By crowding ills on ills? Yet, tell me where 

The vessels that escaped took refuge ; say ! 

Where didst thou leave them ? 





Know’st thou of their fate ? 
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MESSENGER. 


Disorder reign’d through all the scatter’d fleet ; 

The pilots kept no given course — they steer’d 

As the wind served. But of the routed army, 

Part fell in Beeotia, o’ercome with toil 

And worn with hunger: many at the springs 

Died as they slaked their burning thirst. A part i 
Passed into Phocis, and the Dorian fields, 

And to the gulf of Melias, where the Sperchius 

With gentle waters Hows into the plains ; 

Thence to Achaia, and the cities of Thessaly, 

They turn’d in quest of food, and numbers there 

Perish’d of thirst and famine — either had 

Their victims. Onward, then, in our retreat, 

Magnesia’s land received us ; and the country 

Of Macedonia. Fording Axius’ streams, ‘ 
And Bolbe’s reedy marshes, we arrived 

By high Pangeus at Edonia. 

That night great Jove sent an untimely frost, 

That iced the current of the silver Strymon 

Into one crystal mass ; that was an hour 

For all, who had not pray’d the gods before, 

To bend the suppliant knee to earth and heaven. 

Their Deities with fervent prayers addrest, 

We trusted to the glassy surface ; they 

Whose chance it was to gain the other shore 

Ere the sun’s orb began to mount on high, 

Were saved ;— nor many these, for soon he pour’d 

His hot rays on the stream, that in the midst 

Oped for itself a path, and all were plunged, 

One on another down, and found a grave 

In the deep waters. Happy those who thus l 
Breathed at a single gasp their lives away ; i 
For such as fortune spared, in extreme want, 

And flight disastrous, had to traverse Thrace, 

And few — how few ! — reach’d their own native land. 

Ah! well may Susa weep for her lost youth ! 

Light of her eyes, alas! beloved in vain. 

Too true my tale, yet much remains untold ; 

For many more, nor less, the woes that heaven 

Inflicted on the Persians. 


CHOREGUS. 


Cruel Fate! 
How hast thou trod our armies under foot, 
And crush’d them ! 


ATOSSA. 


Misery! misery! O dream, 
O vision of the night! how clear, how true 
Thy revelations of our coming woes, 
Which you too ill interpreted ! and yet 
I must approve your wisdom, deem it best, 
First to invoke the Gods, then offer up 
To Earth, and spirits of the dead, libations — 
These will I hasten to prepare within ; 
Useless I know they are against the past — 
But if in future Fate should be more kind .... 
In these misfortunes, faithful friends, from you 
I look for faithful councils; should my son 
Appear ere my return, see you console 
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And send him to the palace straight, that no 
New train of evils follow on the old. 


Cuorvus. — Strophe I. 


Jove! sovereign lord of every state, 
Hear me! Oh, hear! Say! why didst thou delight 
Our armies glorious, proud, and great, 
All, all to plunge into the shades of night ? 
Why wrapt Ecbatana in a cloud ? 
Why cover’d Susa with a shroud ? 
Why start our daughters from their sleep, and tear 
With delicate hands their veils, and in a crowd 
Young widows, with dishevell’d hair, 
Who will no solace bear, 
Weep for love’s brief delights, in speechless wo ? 
Their loss is grievous e’en to me, 
Who mourn for others’ misery ; 
What must they feel who lose their all below ! 


Antistrophe I. 


Asia, deserted, groans aloud : 
Through all her streets I hear a voice of wail — 
Her matrons, in a mourning crowd, 
Are sorrow-tost, like vessels in a gale : 
Restore, they cry, our men of might — 
Our husbands to our longing sight, 
By thee betray’d and murder’d, Xerxes! say, 
Why hast thou buried all we loved in night ? 
We call on thee — where, where are they ? 
To the wild waves a prey ! 
Home from the wars thy sire his subjects led — 
Darius was his people’s pride, 
Their friend, their father, and their guide ; 
But what art thou? Give back —give back our dead ! 


Strophe II. 


The mightiest force, by land and sea, 
That ever met in battle’s proud array — 
Fleets, armies, all are lost! and he — 
Was he who led 
Among the dead ? 
Ah, fatal ships! On Thrace’s rocks and strands — 
And men as wild as they — 
He flies, and scarce shall ’scape the fierce Ionians’ hands, 


Antistrophe II. 


The first who fell were doom’d to die 
An evil death ; upon Cenchrea’s shore, 
Unburied, unavenged, they lie. 
Up— up, and weep! 
All ye who sleep, 
To sleep no more: let life-consuming care 
Eat into your heart’s core, 
And groans and lengthen’d howlings witness your despair. 


Strophe ITI. 


Some wrestling with the sea and spray, 
Were among eddying whirlpools suck’d and drown’d, 
To ocean’s offspring mute a prey. 
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What accents drear 
Are those I hear? 
No house but mourns for husband, sire, or son. 
Whence was that harrowing sound ? 
’Twas of some frenzied wretch, some hopeless, childless one. 


Antistrophe III. 


Where now the Persian’s boasted sway, 
Who ruled o’er half the world? Oh, never more 
Shall Asia willing homage pay ; 
Or tribute bring 
To her great king ; 
Or prostrate at his feet confess his power, 
And worship and adore. 
Her empire is o’erthrown — lost in a single hour! 


Monostrophe. 


No fitting curb shall more restrain 
Licentious thoughts, and language free and bold ; 
But Anarchy shall loose her rein. 
The mighty yoke 
Of power was broke 
When on that island fell the great and good. 
Ah! that one grave must hold ‘ 
Of Persia's noblest-born the bones, and nerves, and blood! 


Atossa. Cunorvs. 


ATCSSA. 


He who has sail’d upon a sea of troubles, 

Whose life has been a voyage of cares, knows well 
And fears the dangers of the storm; but one 

On whom benignant Fate has ever smiled 

Trusts in the favouring breeze. To me, alas! 
The tempest and the calm are both alike — 

All things are full of terror: I behold 

The Gods forsake our land, and in my ears 

Ring sounds, but none of music or delight. : 
The memory of past calamities 

Fills me with dread of those which are to come. 

Whence I, in haste, unmindful of my car 

And custom’d state, return alone, and bring 

Such presents as may soothe the dead, and prove 

Propitiations for the son. New milk, 

Sweet to the taste, from the pure heifer drawn — 

The bright dew that the bee sucks from the flower -— 

Crystalline water from the untroubled spring — 

The exhilarating juice of the aged vine, 

That daughter of a hardy soil — the fruit 

Of the ever-verdant odorous olive — and flowers, ' 
Woven into wreaths, the lovely family 

Of an all-bearing and affectionate mother : — 
All these libations to the infernal powers 

Will I present. Meantime, my friends, do you 
Accompany my gifts with hymns, and call 
Upon the spirit of Darius, 
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CHORUS. 
Queen! 
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The pride of Persia! pour your offerings forth, 
Aud may they to earth’s lowest seats descend ! 
Whilst we, by potent charms and incantations, 
And by the magic of our verse, compel 

The powers below, who render up the shades 
Of the departed souls, to prove propitious. 


Monostrophe. 


Earth ! Mercury! and ye subterranean gods 
Who rule the dead! O let my prayer 
Go down to your abodes, 
And send a spirit back to upper air, 
Without whose aid divine we perish in despair. 


Strophe I. 


What, silent ! — silent still! — O hear! 
Hear me, great king! in your own tongue complain, 
And peur, in accents strange, and wild, and drear, 
A sad unmodulated strain. 
Swell high, and higher still, my notes of wo: 
Art thou not listening yet? Do they not reach below ? 


Antistrophe I. 


Earth! and ye subterranean gods 
Who rule the dead ! listen, in realms of night! 
Let this my prayer go down to your abodes, 
And bring a spirit back to light: 
Restore our king, our god to upper air, 
Without whose aid divine we perish in despair. 


Strophe IT. 


And must we call again, 
Beloved sire? in vain 
Adjure thee, and invoke — scarce less beloved — thy tomb, 
That hides from mortal eye 
Virtues that cannot die! 
Great Pluto! let our king his former self resume. 


Antistrophe II. 


In battle’s stern alarms, 
And in the shock of arms, 
Thy dauntless spirit lit a soul-awakening flame. 
And Prudence, too, was thine ; 
The counsellor divine 
All Persia hail’d her king, and worshipp’d by that name. 


Strophe Til. 


Sire! first of sovereigns! haste thee! come, 
In form as wont our longing gaze to meet, 
Upon the pinnacle of thy tomb 
Appear, and fill thy throne, thy judgment-seat ! 
Return, once more, to pardon or condemn — 
A god in an adoring people’s eyes ; 
With crimson sandals, and with many a gem 
Glittering the imperial diadem : 
In all thy pomp, awake ! —— appear ! — arise! 
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Antistrophe III. 








































God of the Persians, reappear ! 
Come forth! let us behold once more 
Our father face to face, and he shall hear 
Of woes unheard, by tongue untold before. 
The dark wave of the impassable Stygian tide 
Has closed us round about ; eternal night 
And Dis and Erebus have open’d wide ' 
The gates of death on every side. 
Thou best of kings and men, return to us and light! 


Epode. 


Return! return! return! 
Ne’er shall we cease to pine 
And mourn for thee; but now, alas ! we mourn 
As those who hope not. Come! declare! oh say, 
Why has this land, which late was thine, 
Been fated all extremes of ill to bear ? 
Why must thy kingdom pass away ? 
Have pity on us, lord ! in our despair ! 
Our vessels one and all have perish’d — they 
Were wreck’d — lost — overwhelm’d — and in a single day! 


Tue Guost or Darius. Arossa. Cuorvus. ‘ 


DARIUS. 


My countrymen and faithful friends, and late 
Companions of my early days, declare 

What tempests, big with fate, rage over Susa. 

I felt the earth quake with the stamp of feet, 

And groan as though it would have oped ; and now 
Tremble, as I perceive beside my tomb 

My queen, whose offerings I received below 
With willing mind: and round my sepulchre 
You stand, lamenting loud, with shrieks of might 
To raise the dead. Nor easy is the escape 

From Tartarus ; for the subterranean powers 

Are readier far to seize than yield their prey. 

Yet not the less that power which there I held 
Has not been exercised in vain ; and thus 

I hasten’d at your bidding, that you might 

Find no delay to blame in me. Say, then! 
What new and heavy woes have fallen on Persia ? 


~~ 


CHORUS. 


I dread you in the form you wear — 
I tremble as your voice I hear — 
To answer thee, I fear, I fear! 


DARIUS. 


Then why invoke me — drag me to the light? 
Why did I hear your prayers? Speak briefly, that 
My stay may not be long; but speak! Fear not. 


CHORUS. 






T tremble to behold thee near — 
« shudder as your voice I hear — 
To tell our woes, I fear, I fear ! 
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DARIUS. 


If, then, some sacred awe palsies your tongue, 
Do thou, the ancient consort of my bed, 
Illustrious woman! cease your tears and wails, 
And freely speak. What is the lot of man 
But misery ? — ’tis the heirship of his birth ; 
And life, the longer it endures, the more 

Is it beset with ills by sea and land. 


ATOSSA. 


O thou! beyond the race of mortals blest ; 

O ever blest! whose life was like a God’s 

While thou didst see the sun, so that mankind 
Beholding envied thee ; as yet do I, 

That thou hast died, and thus been spared the sight 
Of that abyss which has engulfed thy country. 

One sentence will sum up our miseries — 

Persia is fallen! her kingdom is no more. 


DARIUS. 


How? wherefore? — by some stroke of pestilence, 
Or rising of the people ? 


ATOSSA. 


Athens! Athens! 
Our army perish’d utterly before Athens ! 


DARIUS, 


Which of my sons led forth the troops against her ? 


ATOSSA. 


The adventurous Xerxes, emptying all the land. 


DARIUS. 
By sea, or land, did he attempt so vain, 
So madly-rash an enterprise ? 


ATOSSA. 
By land 
And sea —he led a double force, display’d 
A double front of war. 


DARIUS. 


Invading Greece, 
How did so great an army pass the Strait ? 


ATOSSA. 
They cross’d the Hellespont on chains made fast. 


DARIUS. 


And had he the audacity to shut 
The mighty Bosphorus ? 


ATOSSA. 


Doubtless some God 
Inspired that insane act. 
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DARIUS. 


God ! ay, some God, 
Who blinded but to drag him to destruction. 


ATOSSA. 


It now remains to see what ills he brought 
On Persia. ' 
DARIUS. 


What mischance do you lament 
Above the rest ? 


ATOSSA. 
The ruin of his fleet 
Involved the army. 
DARIUS. 
Was the camp destroy’d ? 
His army routed — slaughter'd? 
ATOSSA. 


So destroy’d 
That Susa is a solitude. 


DARIUS. 


Didst thou say 
That all the army was destroy’d? All? 


ATOSSA. 

All 
The Bactrians perish’d to a man; nor one 
But in the prime of years. 


me 


DARIUS, 
I pity them ; 
The young, the brave, the beautiful. 


ATOSSA. 


Tis said, 
That only Xerxes and a few.... 


CHORUS. 


How? what 
Of him — my son . . . does he survive? 


ATOSSA. 


He fled, 
Escaping by the floating way that joins 
Each continent. 
DARIUS. 


And landed on the coast 


Of Asia? Is this true? 





ATOSSA. 






So says report ; 
And still the public voice confirms the tale. 


‘ 
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DARIUS. 


How surely do presaging thoughts divine 

Those ills that Heaven intends !— the prophecy 
Has been accomplish’d in my son. I trusted 
That this our empire would have long endured ; 
But if man hastens down the precipice, 

Second his speed the Gods. Behold the fount 
Of all our woes: my son has dared to pass 

The boundary forbidden! Vain, rash youth, 
And had he the impiety to chain 

The sacred Hellespont ? — fetter, like a slave, 
The divine current of the Bosphorus, 

To make sea land — with anvill’d bonds of iron 
To knit a linked way for all his hosts ? 
Short-sighted mortal! did he deem the Gods — 
Not Neptune’s self alone — would brook his pride, 
And leave it unavenged? And was not this 
The madness of the mind? Oh! much I fear 
My hard-earned treasures will become the prey 
Of the first lawless plunderer. 


ATOSSA. 

This comes 
Of evil counsellors and treacherous friends. 
These taunted Xerxes, saying, that you with arms 
Had gain’d a mighty empire for your sons, 
Whilst he, unlike his sire, passed all his days 
Within the palace, in unmanly sloth — 
Only in dress a soldier, adding nought 
To his paternal heritage. Oft such reproaches 
Fill’d him with shame ; and then he plann’d this bridge — 
This double war on Greece. 


DARIUS. 


They were, indeed, 
The cause of a misfortune greater, heavier, 
And far more memorable, than all that has 
Befallen our city, since it pleased great Jove 
To give the sovereign sway of the rich land 
Of Asia toa single man. The first, 
A Mede who gain’d these realms; and next, his son 
Secured the throne —for godlike wisdom ruled 
His mind and actions! Cyrus reign’d the third : 
He left in peace his wide-extended realm ; 
He conquer’d Lydia and the Phrygian tribes, 
And made Ionia his by force of arms ; 
The Gods upholding all his enterprizes, 
For he was wise and valiant. Him succeeded 
Cambyses. But the fifth — disgrace and shame 
Of his paternal soil, and of his throne — 
Mardus, fell justly by a treacherous hand, 
And those of trusty friends, within his palace. 
The sixth was Marafis; seventh, Artaphrenes ; 
And then the wish’d-for lot devolved on me. 
I took the field with numerous forces, met 
With one reverse — but not like this. And he, 
A boy in years, who has a youthful mind 
In a young form, disdaining all my precepts, 
Has in a single hour.... Ah! well you know, 
Coeval friends, satraps, and comrades old, 
That all, as many as have govern’d here, 
Have not been authors of such ills as Xerxes. 
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CHOREGUS. 


Say on, O king! Thus prostrate in the dust, 
How will the Persian nation rise again 
Out of her tomb ? 


DARIUS. 


By never carrying war 
Into the land of Greece ; and were our power, 
Our armies, even mightier than they are, 
The very Earth would fight for her. 


CHOREGUS. 
Her earth ? 


DARIUS, 


Destroying those who insolently dare 
Invade her soil, with famine. 


CHOREGUS. 


Should we send 
Another and a choicer force ? 


DARIUS. 


Talk not 
Of others, till the force already there 
Reach safe their homes. 


CHOREGUS. 


Speak you of those who crost 
The Strait ? 
DARIUS. ; 


Few of so many shall return, 
If judging from the past we rest our faith 
In the to-come. The prophecy in part 
Has been consummated, and partly yet 
Is unfulfill’d. Hence, trusting in false hopes, 
Xerxes a phalanx of his choicest troops 
Has left, where the Asopus irrigates, 
With fertilising stream, Beeotia’s fields : 
And there a heavi ier and more crushing vengeance 
Must overtake their insolence. Impious men ! 
Did they not fear, setting their feet in Greece, 
To mutilate the statues of her Gods, 
To fire her sacred fanes, to overthrow 
Her altars, and to root from their foundations 
Her divine temples? Sacrilege like this 
Fit punishment awaits, and must await. 
Nor is the measure of their woes complete ; 
But ilis shall gender other ills to them. 
Beneath the Doric lance, Platea’s plains , 
Shall be a sea of blood ; and heaps of bones, 
To the third generation, with their silence 
Shall shew mankind this truth —Too much ambition 
Is little fit for mortal. Arrogance 
Upon its flowering stalk bears crimes, whence reap’d 
A piteous crop of tears: looking to which, 
And to this heavy retribution, keep 
For ever in your minds Athens and Greece. 
Let no one, thankless for his present fortune, 
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Covet another’s, losing that he has. 
There is a power rules all things from on high ; 


Jove knows the hidden thoughts of men, and frustrates 


The imaginations of proud hearts. "Tis yours, 
With prudent councils to admonish him 
Wanting in prudence, so that he offend not 
Henceforth by his perversity and pride. 

And, mother of my Xerxes! from the palace 
Choose thou a royal mantle, and go out 

To meet your son, whose robes, torn in his grief, 
Hang sodden on his shoulders, and with words 
Quiet his spirit. He to you alone 

Will listen. I return to the dank air 

Under the ground. Farewell, mine aged friends! 
In the adversities of this life remember — 

And be it a daily source of consolation — 

That all earth’s treasures to the dead are vain. 


Arossa. CuHorus. 


CHOREGUS. 


Alas! I know not which to weep for most, 
Our present or our coming miseries. 


ATOSSA. 


Both — both I mourn alike. O God! my heart 
Is breaking — most it tortures me to think 

Of the vile rags that hang about my son, 

And his unseemly state. I will go in, 

Seek an imperial robe, and try to meet him ; 
For ill would it become me to desert, 

In his affliction, one so dear as Xerxes. 


Cuorvs. — Strophe. 


Above all mortals blest were we, 

Great and invincible, when he, 

All soul, all mind, our deity, 
King, sire, Darius reigned. 


Antistrophe. 


Our arms in glory’s beams shone bright — 
Just laws were towers of strength and right ; 
The warrior hail’d with new delight 

His home, the victory gain’d, 


Monostrophe. 


What countries, without crossing Haly’s strand, 
Or his own palace-gates, 
Darius added to his father’s states ! 

The cities bordering Strymon’s silver sand, 
And all the line of coast where dwell 
































The sons of Thrace, his warlike prowess tell ; 


And many a city, with its towers 
Far from the restless waves 
That girdle Helle’s straits, 
All the Propontis laves, 
And to its gulf the portal seen to stand, 
Owned his imperial sway. And ours 
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Were other little worlds that lie 
The shores of Asia nigh, 
Round which the Egean flows ; 
The clustering Cyclades, 
Begirt with many an olive-grove ; 
And fairer isles than these, 
Gemming those dark-blue seas ; 
With Cyprus, that abode of love, , 
Whose Salamis -—an omen drear — 
Is now a name denoting endless fear, 
Daughter of her the cause of all our woes. 
Thus, if the sons of populous Greece 
Had leagued against us in Ionian lands, 
What mighty warriors in resistless bands, 
Their force in arms allied, had vanquish’d Fate ! 
But she, grown envious of our godlike state, 
Has turn’d our strength to weakness. Wail! for we 
Are victims all to the remorseless sea. 


Xerxes. Cuorvus. 


XERXES. 


And am I then return’d? But how return’d ! ‘ 
Where are my men of might? Where are my friends, 

My warriors? Dead! destroy’d! — and do [I live, 

And breathe, and bear this weight of wo, this worst 

Of destinies? Wretch! wretch! my heart, my knees 

Fail me, to look on these old men. Ah why 

Great Jove! didst thou not cover me with the night 

Of the same death in which you shrouded all? 


CHORUS. ‘ 


Weep for our king! weep for his slaughter’d hosts ! 
Weep for the light of Persia, and her glory! 

Weep for the splendour of her arms, her fame 
Among the nations!’ Weep for our own land ! 
Weep for her children! Weep for her young men, 
Mowed down, trod under foot, and sent before 
Their time to people Erebus! The flower 

Of all the East, the benders of the bow, 

Heaped countlessly together lie, and throng 

Those dismal realms of night. 


XERXES. 


O valiant crowd ! 


CHORUS. 


Then Asia, like a vast colossus, fell, 
With mighty crash, in ruins. ; 


XERXES. 


I, alas! — 
Curse to my race, and to my native land — 
Wretch that I was, destroy’d her! 


CHORUS. 






. Greeting fit 
For thy return, set up a cry of wail; 
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For welcome, set ye up a dolorous strain, 
A melancholy ditty, sad as notes 
Of Mariandine music. 


XERXES. 

Be it full 
Of trouble and complaining ; a long howl, 
Piteous, inspiring pity for my fate ! 


CHORUS. 


Rather, a shrill wild shriek of agony 

Would better suit the darkness and despair 
Of a great city, when some earthquake comes, 
Confounding earth and ocean. 


XERXES, 

Nor less dread 
Than such a pestilence the Greeks ; nor less 
Fatal that naval war, which whelm’d our power, 
And sent so many souls to the dark sea, 
The gloomy shore of Tartarus . . . Shriek aloud ! 
And ’mid the pauses question me ! 


CHORUS. 

I ask, 
Where are our trusty friends, your champions, 
Your satraps? Where the incomparable heroes, 
Pharandaces and Susas, Agabates, 
And Pelagon, and Dotamas, and Psammis ? 
And where Susiscanes, from Ecbatana, 
That followed you ? 


XERXES, 


Upon the rugged beach 
Of Salamis I left them, soulless, breathless. 
They had no sepulchre, no other tomb, 
When they fell headlong from the Tyrian ships. 


CHORUS. 


Alas! and what is brave Pharnucus now — 
Ariomardus, and king Sebalees — 

And that illustrious pair, Lileus and Memphis ? 
And Tharybis— ah! where is he? Masistres, 
Artembares, and Hystecme — tell me where 
And how you left them ? 


XERXES. 


Stretch’d upon the ground, 
In death’s last agonies ; as they fell, they turn’d 


Towards Athens . . . their last look was fixed on Athens. 


CHORUS. 


Abhorred sight ! and with them haply too 

You lost that eye and splendour of your realms, 
The son of Batanocus, who beneath 

His banner led so many thousand thousands. 
Speak of the son of Sesames, Alpistus ; 

And of Megabates: tell me of the fate 

Of bares and Parthus. 
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XERXES. 


Ask our foes ! 


CHORUS. 


Your answer has declared it. 


XERXES. ' 


At the names 
Of such a band of heroes you revive 


The bitter memory of their loss, and ope 
Again the wounds of my torn heart. 


CHORUS, 


Nor less 
I wish to hear of Xanthus —him who brought 


Ten thousand Mardians ; and of the brave Ancar. 
And tell me of Arsaces, and Diexis. 
Say, where Lytimne, and Cigdagates, 
And Tolmus, peerless warriors ? 
XERXES. 


Buried ! buried! 
Not with the fitting pomp of veiled cars, 
And bands of mourning followers ; those chiefs ' 
Of all the people met a common fate — 
An obscure death. 


CHORUS. 


You have brought down on us 
Immeasurable ills, and greater far 
Than ever Ate poured upon a land. 
XERXES. ' 


True! all were victims. 


CHORUS. 


To an evil lot. 
In evil hour they met the Grecian fleet — 
Ill-fated hour to Persia ! 
XERXES. 


Day of fate 
And vengeance ! 


CHORUS. 
All destroy’d — lost — overwhelm’d ! 


XERXES. 


Seest thou these rags ? 


CHORUS. 
I see! I see! 
XERXES. 


And this 
Quiver ¢ 


CHORUS. 


Is that your all ! 
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XERXES. 


No treasure else 
Is left. 
CHORUS. 
Poor relics ! 


XERXES. 
Sad remains ! 


CHORUS. 


You found 
The Greeks were brave -— they fly not. 


XERXES. 


Too, too brave. 
I lived to witness what surpass’d belief. 


CHORUS. 

Naval defeat, and ignominious flight. 
XERXES. 

I saw, and rent my robes. 
CHORUS. 

Infinite wo ! 

XERXES. 

Too vast for words ! 


CHORUS. 
An hundred fold ! 


XERXES. 


... Tous 
Despair, joy to our enemies ! 


CHORUS. 


We stand 
Like trees lopped of their branches. 


XERXES. 


I am leafless — 
Bared — stripp’d of my companions ! 


CHORUS. 


True; they perish’d, 


Sunk in the depths of ocean. 


XERXES. 






Mourn for them. 


CHORUS. 


Together let us mourn. Begin the dirge. 





XERXES. 


To my deep lamentations echo thine. 
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CHORUS. 
Poor tribute for affliction such as mine. 
XERXES. 
Weep with me now. 
CHORUS. ’ 
Our tears in torrents flow. 
XERXES. 
Strike, too, your brow. 
CHORUS. 


We strike with heavy blow. 


XERXES. 
To my deep groans a mournful response keep. 
CHORUS. 
Do I not groan? Our wounds are full as deep. 
XERXES. , 
Raise high, and higher still, your notes of wo. 
CHORUS. 


Responsive to the beating of my brow 
My groans keep time. 


XERXES. 


Beat, too, your breast, and cry 
In Mysian measure, Misery ! 


CHORUS. 
Misery ! 
XERXES. 


Pluck from your flowing beard the silver hair. 


CHORUS. 


With all our might we pluck them —there! look there! 


XERXES. 
Shriek out aloud. 


CHORUS. 
We loudly shriek. 
XERXES. 


Now tear 
Your robes. 


CHORUS. 
Behold ! 


XERXES. 


Your locks! 
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CHORUS. 
In our despair 
For our lost friends, in thinking of the foe. 


XERXES. 


Shed fast your tears. 


CHORUS. 


Ours will for ever flow. 


XERXES. 

To my shrill shrieks alternate echo thine. 
CHORUS. 

Well may I shriek, as bitter pangs are mine. 
XERXES. 

Move slowly onward in a mourning band, 

At every step exclaiming as you go. 
CHORUS. 


O Persia! much to be lamented land! 


XERXES. 


O Susa! much to be deplored ! 


CHORUS. 
Wo! wo! 


XERXES. 


Move slowly onward in a mourning band, 
At every step repeating as you go. 


CHORUS. 


O Persia! much to be lamented land ! 


XERXES. 


Lost navy! much to be deplored ! 


CHORUS. 


Wo! wo! 
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FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


(Continued from p. 431, vol. vi.) 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


Tue elevation of Lord Ellenborough 
to the Bench afforded great and general 
satisfaction to the Bar. His appoint- 
ment immediately followed the death 
of Lord Kenyon, and took place in 
April of the year 1802. He possessed 
a manliness of character which pro- 
mised to banish from the court the 
practice of peevish incivility to which 
it had been so long subjected. In 
their expectations of a change in the 
mode in which the business of the 
Court would be in future conducted, 
the Bar were not disappointed. One 
of the first declarations made by Lord 
Ellenborough, after he had taken his 
seat, was, that as his feelings as a Bar- 
rister had been so often outraged by the 
conduct of Lord Kenyon to him,—and 
he remembered how deeply he felt it,— 
no one, while he sat on the Bench, 
should ever experience what he had 
been compelled to submit to — indig- 
nity, without the power of repelling or 
ee it. He scrupulously ad- 
nered to that resolution. His conduct 
to the Bar was uniformly marked by 
courtesy and attention. 

The forbearance shewn by Lord El- 
lenborough to the repeated insults of 
Lord Kenyon, was always a matter of 
great surprise to the Bar, as he was 
wanting neither in firmness nor in spi- 
rit; and as at the same time he held 
a high office, that made them more 
pointed, and more keenly felt. But 
it was found, that he subdved his re- 
sentment from a proud feeling for the 
dignity of the Court, which he thought 
would be lowered in the eyes of the 
people by a personal altercation taking 
place between a Judge on the bench 
and a member of the Bar. 

But that he was not insensible of 
them, may be collected from the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which, though I am 
aware that it is not new in the world, is 
too nearly connected with my present 
subject to pass it over without notice. 
The opportunity presented itself, and 
he availed himself of it, to convey, 
in an elegant classical quotation, 
the truth of those feelings which he 


had so long unwillingly suppressed. 
He was opposed to Erskine in a case 
before the Court, in which the latter 
deeply interested himself, and spoke 
with considerable warmth, in language 
not wholly free from personal allusion. 
Erskine was always favourably heard 
by Lord Kenyon, and on this occasion 
even with partiality. By two happy 
lines from Virgil, he shewed how little 
he dreaded the power of his adversary, 
and how much the hostility ofthe Judge. 
Turning to Erskine, he broke out in 
his usual manly tone,— 


** Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox! Dii me terrent et Jupiter 
hostis.” 


He paused at the word feror, with his 
eyes fixed on Lord Kenyon, and his 
right hand stretched towards the Bench. 
He pronounced with the strongest em- 
phasis Dii me terrent et Jupiter hostis. 

Lord Ellenborough was a man of 
great mind; of the most solid judg- 
ment, and boldest conceptions : these 
he embodied in a language original, 
powerful, and convincing. His mode 
of expression was of a peculiar charac- 
ter; his sentences were composed of 
words not in common use, but chosen 
and arranged with the most appropriate 
felicity : they came from him with the 
fluency ofa style formed without the 
appearance of study, but drawn from 
the purest sources of classical learning. 
His language was the strong and ner- 
vous style of Dr. Johnson, but divested 
of pedantry or appearance of research 
after laboured expressions or far-fetched 
allusions. He was an eloquent man, 
and a powerful speaker, from the 
weight of his observations, and the force 
and energy with which they were de- 
livered. 

It was not among the least of Lord 
Ellenborough’s merits, that he was a 
highly constitutional judge. On one 
occasion an application was made to 
the Court to dispense, under very par- 
ticular circumstances, with the imme- 
diate return to an habeas corpus. I re- 
member with what force and emphasis 
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of expression he pronounced his re- 
fusal of the application. “I dare not 
do it,” were the words of that learned 
Judge. 

When any matter occurred which 
called for censure, his reprehension of 
it was in language the most pointed 
and overwhelming. Cast in a differ- 
ent mould from his predecessor, he was 
never personal or peevish. His ob- 
servations possessed a singular quaint- 
ness of stern expression peculiarly his 
own. A Quaker came up to be ex- 
amined as a witness, in a cause before 
him. His dress gave no indication of 
his religious persuasion, the singularity 
of which distinguishes that sect, and 
cannot be mistaken. The crier put 
the book into his hand, and was about 
to administer the oath; but he refused 
to be sworn, and required that he 
should be examined on his affirmation. 
The crier having a difficulty how to 
act, appealed to the Chief-Justice, who 
asked the witness if he was a Quaker? 
He answered in the affirmative. “ Do 
you mean, sir, to impose on the Court,” 
said Lord Ellenborough, “ by appear- 
ing here in the disguise ofa reasonable 
being ?” 

On the Bench, his deportment to the 
Bar was distinguished by good feeling 
and good temper. But he hated pe- 
dantry, and the assumption of impor- 
tant gravity. Ofthese he was inflexibly 
intolerant ; but his hostility visited 
them only with ridicule or ludicrous 
remark, in which personal asperity had 
no share. 

A Mr. P » a conveyancer, used 
to come occasionally into the King’s 
Bench, to argue cases on real property. 
He was a man of sage and sober car- 
riage, and of slow and solemn delivery. 
In the branch of the Profession to 
which he had applied himself, he was 
considered to be an able lawyer. His 
modesty would not suffer him to ques- 
tion his title to that character; he cor- 
dially joined in that opinion, and felt 
convinced that the world barely did 
him justice. He possessed a consider- 
able share of legal knowledge; but an 
extravagance of self-opinion shrouded 
his merits, and the display of it pro- 
voked ridicule where it might have de- 
served praise. He took the most fa- 
vourable view of his own talents, and 
bestowed the most flattering judgment 
on the merits of his own arguments. 
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He thought that a display of the first 
must be delightful to those who had 
the good fortune to hear him ; and that 
from the information which they con- 
veyed, his arguments could never be 
too long. In these opinions he, how- 
ever, unfortunately stood alone. The 
judges and the Bar of the King’s Bench 
wanted taste to feel the beauties of his 
arguments, or the graces of his de- 
livery. They were ill-natured enough 
to bestow on the latter the uncourteous 
title of prosing, and to pronounce of 
his arguments, that they fatigued, with- 
out informing. With dire solemnity 
of countenance, he pronounced truisms, 
to which, by slow and measured de- 
livery, he sought to give weight. When 
he rose to speak, his unwelcome re- 
ception was announced by a simul- 
taneous desertion of their seats by all 
the Bar who surrounded him, and the 
beauties of his argument were wasted 
on empty benches. He judged too fa- 
vourably of his own merits to attribute 
this to any other cause than their want 
of taste, or the shallowness of their 
legal knowledge of the subject which 
he had come prepared to argue. 
He gave them credit for both, gra- 
ciously pitied them, and went on. The 
same want of a due appreciation of 
his merits he imputed to the Judges 
themselves, and ascribed it to the same 
causes. 

To the lassitude of the Judges, 
which they took no pains to conceal, 
he therefore shewed no mercy. He 
felt admonished by no symptom of 
weariness which they exhibited; nor 
could the broadest hint divert him from 
his purpose, of forcing information 
upon those who neither wanted nor 
wished for it. 

This prodigality of useless and un- 
sought-for knowledge,—this gratuitous 
bounty of unnecessary information, 
though delivered with the most serious 
dignity, failed to produce the effect 
which he seemed to expect,—an ac- 
knowledged superiority of his legal at- 
tainments. His arguments were de- 
livered in a style of the highest self- 
gratification. He seemed to be fully 
satisfied with his own approbation, 
which he did not find it difficult to 
obtain. The reception which they 
met with in Westminster Hall, the fol- 
lowing anecdotes,* which were the cur- 
rent talk of the day, though for their 





* The late Lord Chief Baron Thompson was a man of singular good nature, 
great courtesy of manners, and of exemplary patience— but it could not, as the story 
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accuracy I cannot answer further, will 
shew. It was said, that on one occa- 
sion he began his argument with this 
interesting piece of information. “ My 
Lords, an estate in fee-simple is the 
highest known in the law.” “ Stop, 
Mr. P ,” said Lord Ellenborough, 
with affected solemnity, “ let me take 
that down,” pretending to do so, and 
affecting to write. ** You tell us news, 
Mr. P——,”’ added the Chief-Justice. 
The grave nothingness of this sentence 
of his argument, and the ironical ac- 
knowledgment of Lord Ellenborough of 
the information which it conveyed, was 
not lost on the Bar. They had at the 
same period felt the pains and penal- 
ties of hearing long and drowsy 
speeches from some of the members of 
another Court, who occasionally took 
their seats in the King’s Bench, and 
who laboured under the same infirmity 
of prosing, with Mr. P. That 
duplicate infliction gave birth to the 
following epigram, which was handed 
about the Court at the time: 








** Goddess of Dulness, hear our prayer ! 

And save the court from Sergeant F 
And all his learned prosing ; 

But P—— si lubentius audis,* 

Our wigs tonight-caps change,O goddess! 
He'll give us perfect dosing.” 





, 





On another occasion, Mr. P 
having occupied the time of the Court 
for the greater part of the day, until it 
was on the usual hour of its rising, 
not having then finished his argument, 
he addressed the court to know “ when 
it would be their pleasure to hear the 
conclusion of it.” “ Mr. P .”’ said 
Lord Ellenborough, “ if you think that 
your argument gives any pleasure to 
the Court, you are much mistaken. 
We are bound to hear you, and shall 
do so on Friday.” 

In person, Lord Ellenborough was 
ungraceful, and his walk singularly 
awkward and ungainly. He moved 
with a kind of semi-rotatory step, and 
his path to the place to which he was 
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going was the section of a parabola. 
He was a member of the Lincoln’s Inn 
Corps, to which I also belonged. It 
was a joke of the day against him, 
that the sergeant who was employed to 
drill us said, “ Mr. Law was the only 
person he could never teach to march, 
and that he would never make a 
soldier.” The sergeant was a fellow 
of some humour, and was not un- 
sparing of his remarks on his recruits, 
nor did Mr. Law engross the whole of 
his comments on their merits. There 
were other members of the awkward 
squad, who afterwards rose to emi- 
nence at the Bar, but who, as soldiers, 
could never rise above the ranks. He 
used to say that he could never make 
Mr. Mitford+ hold up his head, nor 
Mr. Gibbs{ turn out his toes. The 
justice of which remarks, those who 
remember these learned persons will 
fully allow. 

That corps was formed when all 
ranks of the people were arming, from 
the alarms of invasion and of domestic 
revolution. The members of the legal 
Profession were not the last to enrol 
themselves for military service. The 
Corps was, however, not wholly com- 
posed of members of the Bar or attor- 
neys, but admitted into its ranks every 
description of respectable persons who 
were in any way connected with the 
Profession. Of this description were 
the officers of the Court, and the sta- 
tioners and their clerks employed in 
professional business in the neighbour- 
hood of the Inns ofcourt. Sir William 
Grant, then Master of the Rolls, was 
chosen to command us. He was 
selected for that honourable post, it 
being understood that he had been 
Attorney-general of Lower Canada; and 
carried arms at the siege of Quebec, 
when it was invested by the American 
General Montgomery. He took the 
title of Major-commandant ; and our 
other officers were the Hon. Henry 
Legge, Templeman, and Pitcairn. We 
mustered about seventy, and numbered 








went, stand the test of Mr. P. 


’s perseverance. He had argued a case in the Court 


of Exchequer, and his argument had lasted for some hours, when, producing a large 
bag stuffed with books, ‘‘ Now, my lords,” says he, “I will proceed to read the 


authorities, the abstracts of which I have given in my argument.” 


The Chief Baron, 


it was reported, was roused from the doze into which the argument had thrown him 

by this alarming intimation, and was heard distinctly by the whole court to utter this 

lamentable ejaculation, ‘‘ Oh, dear! oh, dear!” looking dolefully on Mr. P.’s folios. 

He seemed to consider it as expressive of grateful surprise at his supernatural learning, 

and added another hour to his argument, for the gratification of the learned judge. : 
* « ___ seu Jane lubentius audis.”—Honr. lib. ii. sat. vi. lin. 20. 


+ Afterwards Lord Redesdale. 


¢ Afterwards Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
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among us Lord Redesdale, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Chief Justice Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, Mr. Justice Dampier; and the 
heir-apparent of Lord Kenyon deigned 
to fall into the ranks. We were all 
military aspirants, but not with equal 
claims. The martial spirit of the times 
was found to supply the place of the 
corporal deficiency, arising either from 
old age or unwieldiness of person, 
which too full a habit of body had 
occasioned. 

The members of the Bar usually 
formed the front rank, though neither 
the best-looking soldiers, nor best- 
drilled recruits. Dampier was always 
the right-hand file of the line. His 
figure fully entitled him to that place ; 
and his appearance realised Homer’s 
description of his hero who was 


"Ekoixos avbowmruy xidarny xa sigtces wLous- 


He stood, to use a soldier’s phrase, 
six feet two or three in his stocking- 
feet; his tread in marching was pon- 
derous, and conveyed the full idea of 
Sergeant Kite’s panegyric on the recruit 
whom he wished to enlist, “ that he 
stepped like a castle.” Lord Redes- 
dale was always my left-hand file, and 
was one of the most regular at the drill 
of any of the company. The front rank 
graduated down from six feet two to 
five feet three or four—from Dampier 
to the Hon. Mr. Kenyon and Sir Vicary 
Gibbs. These were often put by the 
sergeant into the rear rank, on account 
of their mean and unsoldierly appear- 
ance; and as they were always paired 
off together, Dauncey gave them the 
whimsical names, from the Recruiting 
Officer, of Thomas Appletree and Cos- 
tar Pearmain; but he could not apply 
Farquhar’s character of them to Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, “ that two honester and 
simpler lads” were not in the Company. 

The two best recruits of our Corps 
were Dauncey, afterwards a King’s 
counsel, and Stebbing, then a com- 
missioner of bankrupts. They were 
nearly of the same height; both re- 
markably dapper in their persons, 
and spruce in their accoutrements. 
Dauncey was a good soldier, and was 
raised to the rank of corporal in the 
Law Association, when the Lincoln’s 
Inn Corps was disbanded. But Steb- 
bing deserted us from a curious cause. 
He usually wore a cocked hat; and 
when he sat as a commissioner of 
bankrupts, he assumed no small share 
of importance. On these occasions, 
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he invariably appeared at the commis- 
sioners’ table in the cocked hat, to 
which he was so peculiarly attached, 
that during the sitting it was never 
moved from his crown. The hats of 
the Lincoln’s Inn Corps were round, 
surmounted with black bearskin across 
the crown. A tall red and white feather, 
composed of the hackles of a cock, 
rose in the front of it, and presented a 
martial and grenadier-like appearance. 
But all that military gaiety had no 
charms for Stebbing; he could not be 
reconciled to a round hat, and pined 
for his pinch. He never came to the 
parade that he omitted his malediction 
against the bad taste of Sir Wm. Grant 
and the martial ornament with which 
he had chosen to ornament his head, 
which was contrasted with the more 
becoming beauty of that which he 
wore. He sighed for the resumption 
of his cocked hat; his regrets became 
insupportable, and he quitted the 


Corps. 


Among others who carried firelocks 
in this memorable service, was a ve 
excellent man, but a very bad soldier, 
Card, the head clerk of the Rules Office. 
He was very short in stature, and in 
circumference nearly as broad as he 
was long. That rotundity of shape 
materially interfered with the perform- 
ance of his military exercises. When 
about to fire, and the order is given to 
make ready, the firelock is to be thrown 
from the left hand into the right, across 
the stomach. To the performance of 
this manceuvre Card’s shape was pecu- 
liarly unfavourable. In throwing the 
firelock round, before it had performed 
half of its evolution, it fell on the toes 
of Card himself, and his bayonet either 
stuck in the head or knocked off the 
hat of the man in the front of him, as 
Card was always in the rear rank. 

Our parade was in Lincoln’s Inn 
garden. There we marched and coun- 
termarched, from the iron rails in the 
new square to the front of the stone 
buildings, and from the stone buildings 
to the iron rails, and formed in eschal- 
lons, with the pump on our left. It 
must, however, be admitted that our 
tactics were not always the most mili- 
tary, nor our evolutions performed in 
the best manner. When ordered, at 
the end of the parade, to halt, most of 
the front rank were slipshod, the rear 
rank having trod down the heels of 
their shoes; and when ordered to 
stand at ease, they usually sat down on 
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the grass to enable them to pull them 
up. Notwithstanding, however, the 
talents of our commanding officer, and 
the rank of many of the privates, our 
military character was not splendid ; 
and we merged into the Law Associa- 
tion commanded by Lord Erskine. 

The depth of Lord Ellenborough’s 
legal learning, and the extent of his 
information, will best be collected from 
a reference to the several judgments of 
the court pronounced by him while he 
was Chief Justice, and which are re- 
ported in the Term Reports of the 
several authors of that period. They 
are clothed in a language of unexampled 
strength, and were delivered with a force 
of observation to which his style was 
peculiarly adapted. In them will be 
found, equally displayed, legal re- 
search, depth of thinking, and the 
soundest reasoning. These will go 
down to posterity in the Reports of 
that time; and his decisions will be 
acknowledged to rank with the most 
able and learned ever pronounced from 
the Bench at any period of our legal 
history. 

His Nisi prius decisions, reported 
partly by me, but principally by Mr. 
Campbell, afford equal proofs of dis- 
cernment, extent of knowledge, and 
promptness in the application of it. 
He was as indefatigable as he was 
able in the discharge of that duty ; 
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and though the number of Causes to 
be tried before him multiplied consi- 
derably in his time, few were left to 
stand over to the succeeding term. 

He was not inattentive to the parade 
and style of public appearance expected 
from his station ; unlike in that respect 
the sordid parsimony which disgraced it 
in the time of his predecessor, his ap- 
pointments were such as were worthy 
of the Chief Justice of England, and 
his establishment was suited to his 
rank. 

In this review of the character and 
conduct of Lord Ellenborough, to the 
Bar and others, in the administration 
of justice, I am under the influence of 
no private feeling. I never had the 
honour of ranking among his personal 
friends ; I was known to him only as 
a member of the Bar, practising in 
that Court over which he presided. In 
that character I was however enabled, 
during the whole of the time that he 
was Chief Justice, to form a decided 
opinion as to his character, and a per- 
fect estimate of his merits, as a man, 
a gentleman, and a Judge. From 
my long observation of others who 
have filled the highest seats of ju- 
dicial authority, I dare to pronounce, 
that a more upright, learned, and able 
Chief Justice than Lord Ellenborough 
never filled that high official appoint- 
ment. 


SERGEANT COCKELL. 


To the northern Circuit the Bar has 
owed some of its ablest lawyers, and 
most learned of its Judges. Lord Eldon, 
Lord Ellenborough, and Lord Chief 
Justice Macdonald, Mr. Justice Cham- 
bre, and Baron Wood, were among 
those who had belonged to it during 
the period that I practised at the Bar, 
and were raised from it to the Bench. 
Sergeant Cockell was also a member 
of it; and, on Lord Ellenborough’s 
appointment to the Chief Justiceship 
of the Court of King’s Bench, attained 
on it a considerable lead. A great 
accession of business in Westminster 
Hall necessarily followed it; and he 
ranked in extent of it there among the 
first men of his day. His pretensions 
were, however, confined to the lead of 
causes in the Nisi prius court, where he 
was well qualified to hold the first 


place, and for which his talents were 
of the foremost order. 

Of the many qualifications necessary 
to constitute an able leader at Nisi prius, 
some of the most valuable will be found 
to be— to possess a fund of humour— 
to make a vain or self-sufficient witness 
ridiculous, by an affected recognition 
of his assumed consequence—to em- 
bellish a plain tale with ludicrous com- 
ment—and an addiction to punning on 
an adversary’s answer where there is an 
opening. This last accomplishment 
was rated so highly, that a great leader 
of his time being asked by a young 
member of the Bar, then about to go 
the Circuit, what books he should bring 
with him, he told him that by far the 
best was Joe Miller’s Jests.* In the 
two first, Sergeant Cockell was un- 
equalled. 


* This was given to Lord Eldon, whose abilities in a court of law were not 


excelled by the exercise of them in the Court of Chancery. 
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His figure conveyed the idea which 
we annex to that of a well-fed Abbot 
or Prior of former days. His person 
was round and of ample dimensions : 
his countenance presented the full bloom 
of jollity and good humour, and his 
temper and manners were in the most 
perfect harmony with his appearance. 
He excelled in burlesque, and in point- 
ing it so as to take off the effect of the 
testimony of an adverse witness, by 
holding him up to ridicule. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will afford some idea 
of his manner. 

An Action was brought in the Court 
of Common Pleas, by a carpenter.and 
builder from Sussex, to recover the 
amount of his bill for building a house 
for the defendant at Battle. In actions 
of that description, Surveyors always 
form part of the witnesses necessary to 
prove the case. ‘Those who are in the 
habit of frequenting Courts of Justice 
are well acquainted with the disgusting 
consequence which they assume, and 
with the pompous affectation with 
which they give their evidence. The 
cause came on to be tried at Guildhall, 
and one of this self-important fraternity 
was called as a witness to prove the 
value of the work done. He gave his 
testimony with the accustomed dignity 
of his Profession. Sergeant Cockell 
cross-examined him, and worked him 
up to the highest pitch of burlesque 
consequence. This was done by an 
affected deference to his opinion, and 
a mock aflectation of respect to it, 
which was seen by every person in 
court but himself. Ile was requested 
by the Sergeant to produce the original 
estimate, which had been made by him, 
of the value of the work charged, for 
his perusal. This was put into his 
hand. It set out the names of the 
plaintiff and of the defendant, and the 
several items which composed the 
charge, and concluded, “ I value at the 
sum of 350/. the above work, done at 
Battle, in the county of Sussex.” As 
that stands written, I think it would 
seem to be a difficult matter to extract 
from it a Nisi prius joke ; but the Ser- 
geant found no difficulty in it. He 
had, by his cross-examination of the 
witness, made an exhibition of his 
self-sufficiency, and possessed the jury 
with the ridiculous features of his 
character. When he came to address 
the jury: “Gentlemen,” says he, “a 
Surveyor is an anomalous kind of ani- 
mal; he can neither think, nor speak, 
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nor write like a common person. His 
perfect conviction of his own import- 
ance is shewn in every word he utters, 
and in every sentence he writes, even 


‘to the making out of a carpenter’s bill. 


This Sussex surveyor is not content 
with giving his estimate in plain lan- 
guage, and signed with his name; he 
must assume the style of an ambassa- 
dor, and subscribe as an envoy would 
a treaty of peace. Look at his estimate 
and bill:—He sets out the particulars 
of the charge, which he pronounces to 
be of the value of 350/., for carpenter’s 
work — that is plain English ; but how 
does it conclude ?—in the dignified 
language of diplomacy, ‘ Done at 
Battle, in the county of Sussex ;’ 
signed as our ambassador at Paris 
would sign a treaty of peace for Great 
Britain.” The manner in which he 
read this was inimitable. The word 
done had begun a line in the surveyor’s 
estimate, and being spelt with a large 
D, suggested to him the whimsical 
observation. 

Sergeant Cockell’s fame originated 
at the quarter sessions —I think it was 
at those of the West Riding of York- 
shire, and at Manchester. It is a 
kind of practice which requires no 
great extent of legal learning; but 
powers of humour are a_ valuable 
talent, and of it the Sergeant’s fund 
was inexhaustible. It was therefore 
from his ample possession of that gift 
that the Court of Quarter Sessions was 
the stage on which the Sergeant shewed 
to most advantage ; for it must be ad- 
mitted that his reading was limited, 
his knowledge of law superficial, and 
his acquaintance with pleading nothing. 
He used to say, that the general issue 
was the only plea worth a farthing ; 
he never wished to see any other. If 
he had a brief in a cause in which the 
pleadings ran to any length, if his 
Junior happened not to be in court 
when the cause was about to be called 
on, he looked round for him in evi- 
dent dismay, alarmed lest some point 
should be raised, or objection taken to 
the Pleadings, which he was sensible he 
was wholly incompetent to answer ; but 
with his favourite plea of the general 
issue, no man wielded it with more 
effect in the defence of his client. 

A settlement case has no Pleadings 
to encumber it, and a traverse is a 
mere matter of evidence. These form 
the important business of the Quarter 
Sessions. In these the Sergeant shone, 
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unperplexed by legal difficulties, or 
hampered in the toils of special plead- 
ing. His fame and high local character 
may be collected from the following 
anecdote, which I heard from Lord 
Eldon, who went the same circuit with 
the learned Sergeant. 

A person who had a cause to try on 
that circuit, attended the consultation 
of his Counsel: he heard all that passed, 
and the favourable view which they took 
of his case. It appeared to make no 
impression on him, and he seemed to 
suffer great depression of spirits. He, 
however, at last broke out: “I thank 
you, Gentlemen, for your attention 
to my case; but I am afraid all will 
not do—the almighty is against me.” 
The leader stared: “ What, man, has 
God Almighty to do with your cause ?” 
“T don’t mean God Almighty,” replied 
the sorrowful client, “ but Mr. Cockell : 
“he is their counsellor on the other 
side.” By which name of Almighty 
the learned Sergeant was designated in 
that part of the kingdom where he 
practised. 

His talents were not, however, equal 
to the lead of an important cause ; in 
the conduct of those of an opposite 
description, no one excelled him. 
When his opponent happened to be 
Sergeant Leblanc, who had addressed 
the jury with his habitual coldness 
of manner and starch precision, Ser- 
geant Cockell turned it into a laugh, 
and gained a verdict by a joke, at the 
expense of his more grave brother 
Sergeant. 

He cross-examined a witness with 
great dexterity and singular address. 
It was not his habit to browbeat 
witnesses,— a course which oftener 
offends the jury than benefits the 
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client. He conciliated them by uniform 
good humour, and by that means often 
drew from them admissions favourable 
to his case. With the jury he gained 
credit for sincerity by a well-assumed 
confidence of self-conviction, and the 
impression was confirmed by his earnest 
mode of delivery. In cross-examining, 
he had a significant manner of pro- 
nouncing the monosyllable Eh, with 
one eye closed and the other fixed on 
the witness. His manner conveyed to 
the Jury the most intelligible expression 
of his own incredulity of what the 
witness was stating, and raised in their 
minds corresponding doubts of his 
credit. 

He possessed great convivial powers. 
These are gifts not to be coveted by 
those who are to rely on their profes- 
sion as the source of their fortunes. 
The pleasures of society are not easily 
exchanged for the retirement of cham- 
bers, nor the cheerful converse of mirth 
for their silence and seclusion. The 
effect of extreme addiction to the plea- 
sures of the table, is a total disrelish for 
study, and a perfect unfitness for busi- 
ness. This was the rock on which the 
excellent and worthy Sergeant split, 
and was the wreck of his fortune. 
He became so much addicted to the 
bottle, that I have often attended him 
at consultations when he has been in a 
high state of intoxication. He then 
knew nothing of the cause on which 
we were to consult, and nonsense rolled 
in volumes from his lips. His clients 
soon perceived that he had rendered 
himself incapable of doing business ; 
they, of course, forsook him. There 
ended his professional, and soon after 
his mortal life, to the sincere and 
genuine regret of the bar. 


LORD CHIEF BARON MACDONALD. 


Lord Chief Baron Macdonald was 
one of the judges who went the Home 
Circuit for many years almost in suc- 
cession. To the members of it he was 
unassumingly attentive and invariably 
kind. He was not distinguished for 
legal knowledge of any extent; but, 
as far as it went, it was accurate, and 
given with precision and correctness. 
When he sat on the civil side on the 
Circuit, the course which he adopted 
in trying causes, was admirably calcu- 
lated for the despatch of business. He 
never interrupted the Counsel who 
addressed him on any point which 


arose in the course of a Cause, by the 
too common mode of colloquial inter- 
rogatory, or by the expression of an 
opinion hastily formed and prematurely 
delivered. He heard every thing ad- 
dressed to him in argument with patient 
attention, on any question started or 
a raised at the trial. He delivered 
ils Opinion, without any comment on 
the arguments which had been address- 
ed to him by the Counsel, either as 
answering their objections or combat- 
ing their validity, in the firm and per- 
spicuous language of perfect decision. 
Ashe never interrupted Counsel in their 
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address to him, he exacted from the 
bar the same courtesy in return,—not 
to be interrogated or interrupted while 
delivering his opinion. This prevented 
the not infrequent altercation which 
takes place between the Judge and the 
Counsel in the cause, which has the 
effect either of lowering the Judge in the 
public opinion, for descending from the 
dignity of his office, or exposes the 
Counsel to the censure of absence of 
courtesy or want of good breeding. In 
this respect Sir Archibald Macdonald 
was peremptory without being offen- 
sive, and decisive without being as- 
suming. 

His voice was wholly wanting in 
flexibility, and void of all harmony of 
tones. His delivery was rapid and 
singularly monotonous ; nor could the 
division of his sentences be discovered 
until he wholly paused. In summing 
up the evidence to a jury, he was not 
deficient in discrimination or accuracy 
of observation ; and the language in 
which it was delivered was plain, 
unaffected, and suited to the scale of 
intellect of those whom it was intended 
to inform; but it lost much of its effect 
from the rapidity with which it was 
given, and from the total absence of 
emphasis on the important points 
of it. 

He was remarkable for his attach- 
ment to his snuff-box, of the contents 
of which he made an immeasurable use. 
It was never out of his hand; and the 
interval between every pinch was em- 
ployed in the operation of incessantly 
tapping on the lid—an operation not 
unattended with some noise. This 
gave rise to a singular complaint of 
Baron (afterwards Lord Chief Baron) 
Thompson, who was then second Baron 
of the Exchequer, of which SirArchibald 
was chief. His seat was between the 
chief and the third baron of the Court. 
Baron Thompson was a man of great 
gravity, and of profound taciturnity. 
The latter he seemed to consider as a 
necessary appendage to the judicial 
character, and an important ingredient 
in its dignity. The third Baron of that 
time was not disposed to follow his 
example in that respect, nor to consider 
himself bound to preserve unnecessary 
silence; when a case came before the 
Court which appeared to him to call 
for observation, he was not sparing of 
it. The frequency of this was, however, 
annoying to Baron Thompson, parti- 
cularly when accompanied by the un- 
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ceasing response from the lid of the 
Lord Chief Baron’s snuff-box. This 
double firing from the right and left 
Baron Thompson bore with a sort 
of good-humoured impatience, as it 
equally broke in upon the solemnity 
of silence, and that judicial gravity 
which he held ought to be displayed 
and preserved in the hearing of causes 
in a court of Justice. It was at- 
tended, too, with some personal annoy- 
ance, by breaking in upon his own 
meditations. But he was a man of 
excellent temper, and jocularly ex- 
pressed his grievances, “‘ That what 
with snuff-box on one side, and 
chatter-box on the other, he could not 
take a note.” Who the third baron 
was that thus fell under his censure, 
I have no recollection; but there 
was nothing splenetic in the observa- 
tion; nor was more meant by it than 
a joke at the expense of his more 
talkative brother baron. 

Possessed of an unruffled suavity 
of temper, and of singular urbanity 
of manners, they were insufficient of 
themselves to promote the ends or to 
add to the enjoyment of general society. 
The style of his conversation wanted 
that from which it alone derives its 
pleasure, the interchange of thoughts 
and reciprocity of sentiments, conveyed 
in colloquial language. These enjoy- 
ments were denied to those who were 
obliged to associate with the Chief 
Baron; no alternation of thought or 
sentiment ever took place where he 
was of the party. He was an unceasing 
talker, an indefatigable story-teller, and 
a living register of stale jokes, worn- 
out witticisms, and thread-bare jests. 
When we met at the different towns 
on the Circuit, he seemed to have 
employed the intervals of the time 
between them in laying in a fresh 
stock of jokes, bon-mots, and choice 
sayings, gleaned from the depots of 
scattered wit, collected in publications 
from the days of Joe Miller to the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia of Wit. 
With these he came charged to the 
Circuit-table, and the removal of the 
cloth was the signal when they were to 
be let off. From that time until the 
toast which was to set us at liberty, 
‘* Prosperity to the Home Circuit,” was 
given, with unabated vigour and un- 
wearied perseverance jest followed jest, 
and bon-mot trod on the heels of pun, 
without the interval ofa moment. The 
giving of that toast was considered by 
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us as a gaol delivery, and was hailed 
most joyfully. 

While he was once indulging in the 
profuse narrative of jocose and unri- 
valled amenity as he thought; I took 
the liberty of saying to him, “I don’t 
know, my lord, how it happens, but 
among the very many pleasant anec- 
dotes with which you have so frequently 
entertained the Circuit, I have never 
heard you favour us with one from 
that part of the world whence I 
come, and which has furnished some 
of the most laughable stories.” “ Very 
true, Mr. E »’ says he; “ but I 
thought Fielding engrossed them all. 
However, I will tell you one which I 
heard a short time since, and you 
shall decide on its merits. The priest 
of a parish in Ireland kept a horse for 
the purpose of visiting his parishioners 
and collecting his dues. He had no 
land on which to feed him, but was a 
free-commoner on all the open land in 
the parish. He had returned one night 
from paying his daily visits, and having 
alighted from his horse, Dan,’ says he 
to his servant, ‘turn the horse out on 
the common, and be sure to commend 
him to the care of St. Antony.’ The 
horse was turned out, but the next 
morning it was discovered that he had 
been stolen. ‘Och, Dan, Dan!’ says 
he, ‘ my beast is gone; I hope you did 
not forget to commend him to the care 
of St.Antony?’ ‘ Troth, sir,’ said Dan, 
* when I was turning him loose, I saw 
no reason for recommending him to 
one saint more than to another, and so I 
recommended him to the care ofall the 
saints.’ ‘There it is, you spalpeen !’* 
replied the indignant priest; ‘ you gave 
him in charge to all the saints. What’s 
every body’s business, is no body’s 
business; and so my beast is lost 
among them !’” 

As long as his stories were new, 
they were tolerable; but he had gone 
the Circuit so often, that his stock be- 
came exhausted, and we were doomed 
not to the twice, but to the ten-times- 
told tale to the dull ears of drowsy men, 
and whom he had made so. He 
seemed, however, to be perfectly in- 
sensible to the somnolent effects which 
his unvarying narratives produced, nor 
to feel that, as no man could rise from 
the Circuit-table until liberated by the 
toast, he was enforcing a compulsory 
hearing. He attributed this unwillingly 
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bestowed attention to the excellence 
of his jokes, and the more excellent 
manner with which he gave them. 
When he had finished his tale, he 
looked round for applause, and re- 
ceived the small tribute of an enforced 
laugh with evident satisfaction, while 
his countenance displayed a kind of 
mental compliment to his own facetious 
talent, that 


“ Nullum jocandi genus quod non tetigit, 
Nullum tetigit quod non ornavit.” 


But there was no sympathy of mirth 
between him and his hearers. 

It had been the custom for the 
members of the Bar, on the day they 
dined with the Judges, to appear in 
the full costume of gown and wig. 
In the summer circuits it was singu- 
larly uncomfortable. He was the first 
judge to dispense with that custom, 
and to break through a most incon- 
venient and idle ceremony. 

He had been educated at Westmin- 
ster School; and he told me, that while 
there he had performed the part of 
Mysis in the Andrea of Terence, in 
the Westminster play. That circum- 
stance seemed to have attached him to 
the drama, and to that most absurd 
exhibition of theatrical performance in 
which he had borne a part. I never 
was at the Westminster play but once, 
and nothing could equal my disap- 
pointment at the little attention paid 
to the delivery of the dialogue, and the 
still less to the dresses appropriate to 
the characters. It required the aid of 
powerful imagination to believe that it 
was an exhibition of a play of Terence, 
and not a Latin translation of one of 
an English author, as the characters 
were dressed in full-trimmed coats, 
and naval and military uniforms. The 
play which I had the good fortune to 
see was the Andrea of Terence. In this 
play Davus is a leading character, a 
slave, and the attire in which the 
Westminster Davus figured was the 
uniform of a lieutenant in the navy, 
and his head was ornamented with a 
large and fashionable opera cocked-hat. 
Simo was dressed in drapery equally 
appropriate,—a full-trimmed suit of 
cut velvet. The whole performance, 
with the exception of Davus, was with- 
out spirit; but it was not possible to 
refrain from laughter at the manner of 


* Anglice, vagabond. 


his delivery of the words Davus sum, 
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non (Edipus ; these he pronounced with 
the most polished address, by taking 
off his hat by the corner, and making 
a profound bow to Simo in the best 
manner of the French school. 
Sometime after I had partaken of 
that classical entertainment, I met the 
Chief Baron in Gray’s Inn Hall, where, 
in Trinity term, the benchers entertain 
the Barons of the Exchequer. I re- 
collected having seen him at the same 
play at the time when I was present, and 
called to his memory his having told 
me that he had performed the part of 
Mysis. I reminded him of the circum- 
stance of the performance of Davus in 
such an inappropriate garb for an 
Athenian slave, and, in fact, laughed 
at its absurdity, as totally destroying 
the illusion of the performance. “I 
can’t say,” said Sir Archibald, “ that 
they are quite as great actors as John 
Kemble; but it gratifies me to revisit 
the place where the early scenes of my 
own acting were exhibited ; and I never 
miss the Westminster play. It is plea- 
sant to think of what was, though past 
and gone; and at my time of life there 
is not much pleasure to be derived from 
thinking of what is.” I suggested to 
him, as a matter to perpetuate his 
memory and his attachment to the 
theatrical pursuits of the school in 
which he had been educated, to leave 
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a legacy to purchase a wardrobe suit- 
able to the characters of the perform- 
ers, and the place in which the plot 
of the play they represented was laid. 
He did not, however, adopt my sug- 
gestion. 

Sir Archibald Macdonald had held 
the offices of Attorney and Solicitor- 
General previous to his appointment 
to that of Chief Baron. That took 
place in the year 1799. Nothing 
occurred during the period of his fill- 
ing those offices which afforded him 
an opportunity of displaying either 
industry or talents. He discharged the 
duties of them as equally unentitled 
to praise as exempt from censure for 
his public services. 

In the year 1813 he retired from the 
bench, and was succeeded by Baron 
Thompson. He lived for many years 
after his retirement, and preserved the 
appearance of sound health to a late 
day, which seemed to proceed from an 
equanimity of mind and a serenity of 
temper which never forsook him. He 
always professed great good will to the 
Home Circuit, which he had gone for so 
many years, and when we happened to 
meet him always received the most 
cordial recognition. It was more than 
repaid by the grateful recollection and 
deep-felt respect for him of every mem- 
ber who belonged to it. 


[ To be continued. ]} 


THE SACRISTAN. 


FROM THE NORMAN OF WACE, “‘ LE ROMAN DE ROU. 


In days of old, when good Duke Richard sway’d 
The Norman sceptre — he who dared defy 
The powers of hell in deadliest league array’d, 
And forced grim Lucifer himself to fly — 
Strong in his virtue, firm and undismay’d, 
Still courting danger with a lover’s eye — 
Wise in the closet, dauntless in the fight, 
A saint in prayer, a giant in his might — 


There lived — so legends tell —a Sacristan 


Devout and holy. 


When the vesper-bell 


Or matin toll’d, the exemplary man 
Was ever at his post, and fill’d it well. 

His praise from mouth to mouth continuous ran, 
And of his virtues every tongue could tell : 

So pure in life, in credit so untainted, 


Many a one less worthy has been sainted. 
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But ’tis a truth —a melancholy truth ! 
Each day but adds new props and bulwarks to it— 
The more your praise is sung, in very sooth 
The devil becomes more anxious to undo it. 
If undisturb’d by Slander’s venom’d tooth, 
Loved by the world, you hold a straight course through it, 
Still for your soul he angles night and day, 
And bobs and dibbles till he hooks his prey. 


So fell it with our friend the Sacristan : 
Long had he spurn’d the captivating snare — 
fle knew and foil’d the arch deceiver’s plan, 
And kept his footsteps with redoubled care : 
Temptations cross’d him, still his course he ran, 
Shunning each danger like a timid hare ; 
But, ah! the Sacristan had one weak part — 
The devil saw and triumph’d — ’twas his heart! 


One fatal day —’twas thine, thou amorous saint 
Whom stationers and foolish girls adore, 
Who mak’st such waste of paper and of paint 
As Greek-loan Hume with reason might deplore — ’ 
With fasting and exertion tired and faint, 
The Sacristan was standing at the door, 
When, ’mid the crowd that pass’d unheeded by, 
A form — it was a female’s — met his eye. 


Fair as the image of a sculptor’s dream, 

Or love-lorn poet’s, was that heav’nly maid ! 
’Twas but a glance, yet like a sun-born gleam 

A deep and deadly wound that glance convey’d. 
Quick he forgot each well-resisted scheme, 

And all the crafty tricks by Satan play’d, 
And he became a perfect amoroso — 
O man! O man! thou art at best but so-so! 


The crowd gone by, she stopp’d and smil’d — and then 
He fell upon his knees, and vow’d and swore, 
And said as much as nine degenerate men 
In these our days could easily run o’er: 
I know not what he said —O Muses! when — } 
I wish I ne’er had heard the tale before ; 
He talk’d much nonsense, I have little doubt, 
But very patiently she heard him out. ; 


He made some bold request, and then she frown’d — 
He promised much, she look’d as if she doubted — 
He press’d her hand, she look’d upon the ground — 
He drew away his hand, and then she pouted ; } 
He felt a little guilty, and look’d round — 
He didn’t think she altogether flouted — 
He grew more urgent, she began to yield — 
He press’d his suit— and Satan won the field ! 





It was agreed by each contending power 
(Alas! no longer so), that when the tongue 

Of midnight should proclaim th’ appointed hour, 
The monk should steal his silent course along 

Swift Robec’s stream, and seek the maiden’s bow’r: 
(I can’t help thinking it was rather “ young” 

To fix a place so far from home at night -— 

*Twas his affair, and he perhaps was right.) 
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Slow pass’d the lingering hours ; at length it came — 
That hour of triumph to his enemy! 
All were asleep save he — the guilty flame 
Of love forbidden glitter’d in his eye ; 
Virtue put in a very gentle claim 
For hesitation, but twas soon thrown by: 
Silent he pass’d — passion his headstrong guide — 
And reach’d in safety Robec’s foaming tide. 


The river must be cross’d — a single plank 

That bends beneath his footsteps is thrown o’er; 
Can he but reach in safety yonder bank, 

Danger will shew his awful front no more. 
But, ah! his guilty heart with terror sank 

As his last footstep linger’d on the shore ; 
Cautious he treads and slow — vain, vain his care ! 
He falls — I hear his death-cry of despair ! 


The wave has closed around him —hark! again 
A cry is raised, but ’tis a fearful yell! 

Again, “ Ha! ha!’’—’tis not the voice of men — 
’Tis the war-whoop of victory in hell! 

From rock to rock it flies along the glen, 
And on the wave the dying echoes dwell. 

His stiffening corpse the rising waters hide, 

The guilty soul hangs trembling o’er the tide. 


The devil was not slow to seize his prize, 
And bore it off with self-complacent grin ; 
But, lo! a rival darting through the skies 
Question’d his title: says the prince of sin, 
’Tis mine! whoe’er in evil courses dies 
Is mine by right, and I will ne’er give in; 
I don’t wish to be rude, sir, or uncivil — 
This soul in law is mine.” So spake the devil. 


** Hold!” cries the angel (who, I must confess, 
Was somewhat fond, at times, of special pleading) ; 
“That I deny ! the monk did not transgress : 
What says the holy book he used to read in? 
‘ Every good work’—— now mind, it lays the stress 
On works perform’d, and not intentions leading — 
‘ Every good work shall be rewarded — he 
Who sins shall perish everlastingly.’ 


“ Suppose, while o’er the slippery plank he cross’d, 
All his good feelings had at once made head, 
And placed before him all the actual cost 
That must attend the dangerous path he led — 
His name, his character, for ever lost — 
His hopes of heav’n for ever forfeited — 
Had he that instant fled the way he came, 
Would you, sir, then have dared to urge a claim ? 


“‘ But be assured, my honourable friend 
(For such I hope you'll let me call you), I 
Have not the least intention to offend, 
I think the soul is mine in equity ; 
But you think otherwise. To make an end 
Of litigation, let us both apply 
To good Duke Richard —and let him decree 
Whether the soul belongs to you or me. 
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“ So shall we costs, and time, and friendship save, 


And for his judgment will I stake my credit ; 


Learned he is, and wise — he never 
A false decree 





gave 


ast I never read it: 


So farther argument at once we'll waive — 

ll not flinch from my word when once I’ve said it.” 
“ T’ve no objection to that course,” cries Nick — 
* T’ll leave the case most willingly to Dick.” 


So off they went, but never once lost sight 


Of the monk’s soul. 


The duke was just in bed ; 


He at once knew them by the taper’s light, 
But not a thought of fear disturb’d his hee ad. 
* What business brings ye at this hour of night, 
Or why come ye at all to me?” he said. 


“You are an angel, sir, I think ?” 
* And he in black —I need not ask 


*¢ But now to business.” 


“The same.” 


his name. 


It was quickly told, 


How the poor monk fell desperately in love — 
How he was once as pure as thrice-tried gold, 


Till the soft passion ’gainst his reason strove — 


How, in his sensual appetites grown 
Ie fell into the toils which Satan 


And how, ere actual sin his scheme had crown’d, 


bold, 
wove — 


ile slipp’d into the water and was drown’d. 


Soon as the case was heard, the duke replied, 


With brow contracted and judicia 


1 face, 


“On equitable grounds I thus decide : — 
In the monk’s body speedily replace 


The soul each claims, and let it then 


be tried, 


On the substantial merits of the case, 
Whether, if he had lived (for there’s the doubt), 
Ilis stock of virtue would have help’d him out. 


“ Place him upon the bridge from whence he fell, 


On the same spot — if he advance 


a foot, 


Why then his soul is forfeited to hell ; 
If he recede, he then shall reap the fruit 


Of his repentance — he deserves it w 


Let him go unmolested. Thus yo 


ell; 


ur suit 


Will be determined on just grounds of right.” 


Each cries “ Content,’ 


’ and bids a kind “ Good night.” 


Back to the bridge impatiently they hied, 
Each strong in hopes, nor doubting of success, 
Snatch’d the cold body from the foaming tide, 


Though neither wrote himself a F 
And as it lay upon the river’s side, 


‘H.S8.; 


A lifeless mass, senseless and motionless, 
Restored the soul, all wondering their intent 


In this most whimsical experiment. 


The monk was soon replaced upon the spot 


From whence he fell — the claimants both stood by, 


Anxious for the conclusion of the plot. 
[lis reverence just cast round a timid eye, 


And, finding where he was, quick as 


a shot, 
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Sprang from the bridge, nor bade his friends * Good-by”— 
Kept till he died his soul unstain’d by evil, 


And fled a woman “as he did the devil.” 








ree 
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Atmost all the evils with which the 
state of England has been for nearly 
three centuries afflicted, originated in 
the acknowledged’ incompleteness of 
the Reformation. Like most revolu- 
tions, the Reformation demolished 
more than it established. The cry 
was, Overturn, overturn, overturn! ra- 
ther than rebuild. This was particu- 
larly the case with Wickliffe—it was 
his peculiar work. For this was he 
appointed,—the matter being, doubt- 
less, by the decree of the Watchers, and 
at the command of the Holy Ones. 
Wickliffe was desirous of making a 
clear stage, not only of the abuses, but 
of the things (however good) out of 
which abuses grew,—an unwise pro- 
ceeding, because they are ever the best 
things which are most liable to be 
abused. Let him, however, receive 
high praise, for well was it deserved 
by him. Of what good was he not the 
forerunner,—the bright and morning 
star? And there is not, as is beauti- 
fully observed by Milton, “ any thing 
more worthy to take up the whole 
passion of pity on one side, and joy on 
the other, than to consider first the foul 
and sudden corruption, and then, after 
many a tedious age, the long-deferred, 
but much more wonderful and happy 
Reformation in the Church in these 
latter days. When I,” continues this 
majestic penman, “ recall to mind at 
last, after so many dark ages, wherein 
the huge overshadowing train of error 
had almost swept all the stars out of 
the firmament of the Church; how the 
bright and blissful Reformation (by 
Divine power) struck through the black 
and settled night of ignorance and 
anti-Christian tyranny, methinks a 
sovereign and reviving joy must needs 
rush into the bosom of him that reads 
or hears, and the secret odour of the 
returning gospel imbathe his soul with 
the fragrancy of heaven. Then was 
the sacred Bible sought out of the 
dusty corners where profane falsehood 
and neglect had thrown it, the schools 
opened, divine and human learning 
raked out of the embers of forgotten 
tongues, the princes and cities trooping 
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apace to the new-erected banner of sal- 
vation ; the martyrs, with the unresist- 
ible might of weakness, shaking the 
powers of darkness, and scorning the 
fiery rage of the old red dragon.” 
Language elevated like this makes 
the heart beat as with the sound ofa 
trumpet; that it was possible to write 
such, was primarily owing to Wickliffe. 
Much must be forgiven him, if his zeal 
was too uncompromising—too im- 
petuous—too daring,—on account of 
the manifold occasions calculated to 
vex and goad a sincere believer, a 
faithful churchman, and a _ learned 
scholar. Had he not to encounter 
practices by which the religion of 
Christ was scandalised ? men who 
usurped priestly offices, and encroached 
on the rights and privileges of universi- 
ties ? ignorance monastic, even in the 
seats of learning, and in the midst of 
libraries, where, however, the lazy 
drones cared not to gather of the tree 
of knowledge the fruit which they pre- 
served for others? Wickliffe also was 
a subject of the King of England, and 
was decidedly opposed to the existence 
of a divided allegiance in the Church 
of the realm. Let these things plead 
his excuse, ifone be needed. Milton 
expresses his surprise and regret “ how 
it should come to pass that England 
(having had this grace and honour from 
God, to be the first that should set up 
a standard for the recovery of lost 
truth, and blow the first evangelic 
trumpet to the nations, holding up, as 
from a hill, the new lamp of saving 
light to all Christendom) should now 
be last, and most unsettled in the 
enjoyment of that peace whereof she 
taught the way to others.” Wickliffe’s 
preaching, he adds, “ at which all the 
succeeding reformers most effectually 
lighted their tapers, was to his country- 
men but a short blaze, soon damped 
and stifled by the pope and prelates for 
six or seven kings’ reigns.” It was ap- 
propriate to the party in the Church 
(we use the word in its most enlarged 
sense) to which Milton belonged, to 
give thus the pre-eminence to Wick- 
liffe, and to raise the lament for the 
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practical short-coming of the great re- 
former’s speculative improvements,— 
for to the extreme opinions of Wickliffe, 
and to his more revolutionary acts, may 
be attributed the subsequent prevalence 
of Puritanism, and those sectarian di- 
visions which were so fatally developed 
as the sad causes, and in the more 
grievous consequences of civil war. 
Mournful it is, when holy men “ turn 
insurrection to religion ;” more mourn- 
ful still, when religion itself turns to 
insurrection ; and that “ same word, 
rebellion,” which would else “ divide 
the actions of men’s bodies from their 
souls,” and “ freeze up” the latter, is so 
taught to no unwilling pupils, as if were 
indeed 


“* Derived from Heaven its quarrel and 
its cause.” 


The peculiarities of Wickliffe’s con- 
duct and character which rank under 
the category of “ puritanical,” are in- 
dicated in his favourite arguments for 
inferring the vitiation of ministerial 
acts from the wickedness of the priest, 
—for maintaining tithes to be of the 
nature of alms, which he affirms pa- 
rishioners have a right to withhold in 
case of provocation, and upon their 
own judgment,—and for the resump- 
tion of church endowments in perpe- 
tuity by the patron or king. There 
can be no doubt such principles are 
utterly subversive of any church what- 
ever; at any rate, it is quite clear that 
a monarchical government and an 
episcopal church cannot co-exist with a 
creed so unmitigated. But, asa balance 
and a set-off to all these evils, this great 
man conferred a blessing altogether in- 
estimable alike on his country and on 
Christendom ; he translated the Scrip- 
tures into the mother tongue. This 
unmixed good, Wickliffe was permitted 
by a righteous Providence to confer, 
and by the mercy of God he was pre- 
vented from bringing about the im- 
mediate evil which his more equivocal 
purposes, had he been able to carry 
them into full effect, might have 
wrought. 

In the fulfilment of these purposes, 
however, it must be acknowledged, 
some of the loftiest minds—“ burning 
and shining lights” kindled by the 
Father of such to illuminate and warm 
this “dim spot, which men call earth,” 
— have seen that full completion and 
perfect accomplishment of the Reforma- 
tion which the wisest men among us 
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still desire. Milton was ofsuch. “ The 
precedency which God gave this island 
to be the first restorer of buried truth, 
should,” he thought, “ have been fol- 
lowed with more happy success, and 
sooner attained perfection ; in which, 
as yet,” he complained, “ we are among 
the last; for, albeit in purity of doc- 
trine we agree,” he continues, ‘ with 
our brethren; yet in discipline, which 
is the execution and applying of doc- 
trine home, and laying the salve to the 
very orifice of the wound, yea, tenting 
and searching to the core, without 
which pulpit preaching is but shooting 
at rovers; in this we are no better than 
a schism from all the Reformation, and 
a sore scandal to them.” But it was 
to higher matters than these, that He 
whose ways are not as our ways had all 
the while respect. O, was it not a 
great and a wonderful thing, that in 
purity of doctrine we should agree, see- 
ing from what a mass of error it had 
been lately released and defeated ? 
Nor had the Supreme Disposer of 
events been less mindful of what his 
Church needed in the way of disci- 
pline. To this end he raised up Cran- 
mer, whose patient, gentle spirit was 
calculated to succeed better than a 
bolder and more enthusiastic, under 
all the circumstances of the time. 
Called by a providential conjunction 
and concurrence of incidents to the 
counsels of his sovereign, he received 
from his dying hand, as a bequest, the 
restoration of a Church then almost a 
ruin and a wreck,—shorn of its re- 
venues, divided against itself even to 
fearful falling, unsettled in doctrine, 
and absolved from the laws which, 
having become obsolete, seemed no 
longer adapted for its government, or 
were even impracticable, from the 
great change which had come over all 
its relations and in all its parts. He 
set about the task of reconstruction 
neither unwisely nor unlovingly. Plea- 
sant, moreover, it is to reflect how well 
he was supported by the young monarch 
whom he served so faithfully—*“ the 
godly and royal child,” as Milton 
pathetically calls him. Nor is it pos- 
sible to conceive aught so beautiful as 
that sweet fellowship and communion 
in which the sixth Edward and the 
archbishop wrought affectionately to- 
gether for the right ordering of the holy 
services which regenerated man wil- 
lingly and with a grateful heart renders 
to the Majesty on high—the homage 
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of a devout and pious soul, the free-gift 
offering of a meek and contrite spirit 
which trembles at the word of God. 

The sentiments which we have just 
expressed will not permit us to con- 
cede to the accuracy of Sir James 
Mackintosh’s opinion, expressed in his 
History of England, that “ the pane- 
gyrics on Edward are a good example 
of the folly of excessive praise. He 
was, in truth,” says the historian, “ a 
diligent, docile, gentle, sprightly boy, 
whose proficiency in every branch of 
study was remarkable, and who shewed 
a more than ordinary promise of capa- 
city. Sycophants, declaimers, enthu- 
siasts, lovers of the marvellous, almost 
drowned in a flood of panegyric his 
agreeable and amiable qualities. The 
manuscripts still extant, either essays or 
letters, might have been corrected or 
dictated by his preceptors. It is not 
probable that ‘ the diary of his life,’ 
which is the most interesting of them, 
should be copied from the production 
of another hand; neither does it indi- 
cate the interposition ofa corrector. It 
is, perhaps, somewhat brief and dry for 
so young an author; but the adoption 
of such a plan, and the accuraey with 
which it is written, bear marks of an 
untainted taste and of a considerate 
mind.” This praise is all too cold for 
us. We would rather adopt the lan- 
guage of Mr. Southey, who says of 
Edward, that his “ life, short as it 
was, was honourable to human nature ; 
and that his accession ought to have 
been made a red-letter day in the 
English calendar, and set apart for 
pious and grateful commemoration, as 
long as the blessings which we have 
derived from it shall endure. Monstri- 
Jicus puellus Cardan calls him, for his 
attainments; and a Protestant, without 
superstition, may be allowed to call 
him ‘ blessed King Edward,’ for his 
virtues. Edward's early death,” adds 
Mr. Southey, “* was probably the great- 
est misfortune that England ever sus- 
tained. Elizabeth effected the work of 
reformation rather in the spirit of a 
politician, than with that sincere, and 
conscientious, and enlightened piety 
which directed and sanctified his con- 
duct.”* 

In his own day, Edward the Sixth 
was commonly called the Josiah of his 
country, and justly. By him was the 
Reformation reanimated ; but he in- 
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tended to lay the reots of it deeper 
than they were ultimately set. It was 
in the manners and morals of the people 
at large that he intended it to be radi- 
cated ; hence he wished to provide for 
the good education ofthe people. “ He 
reckoned it,” says Mr. Southey, “ first 
among the medicines which must cure 
the sores of the commonweal: he 
reckoned it ‘ first in order, as first in 
dignity and degree. Men,’ said he, 
‘keep longest the savour of their first 
bringing up; wherefore, seeing that it 
seemeth so necessary a thing, we will 
shew our device herein.’ Every thing,” 
continues the same authority, “ indeed, 
which a good and judicious mind 
could desire as tending most surely to 
the improvement of his country and 
his kind, seems to have been contem- 
plated by this extraordinary youth. 
1, good education; 2, devising of good 
laws ; 3, executing the laws justly, 
without respect of persons; 4,example 
of rulers; 5, punishing of vagabonds 
and idle persons; 6, encouraging the 
good; 7, ordering well the customers ; 
8, engendering friendship in all parts 
of the commonwealth. These be the 
chief points that tend to order well the 
whole commonwealth. ‘ Nevertheless,’ 
he says, ‘ when all these laws be made, 
established, and enacted, they serve to 
no purpose except they be fully and 
duly executed. By whom? By those 
that have authority to execute; that is 
to say, the noblemen and the justices 
of the peace. Wherefore I would wish 
that, after this parliament were ended, 
those noblemen, except a few that 
should be with me, went to their 
counties, and there should see the 
statutes fully and duly executed ; and 
that those men should be put from be- 
ing justices of the peace that be touched 
or blotted with those vices that be 
against these new laws to be establish- 
ed; for no man that is in fault himself 
can punish another for the same 
offence.’ With due allowance for the 
little which is not applicable to our 
present state of society, every thing is 
here noted which is required for a 
thorough reformation of the people ;— 
sound instruction for all, wholesome 
chastisement for the dissolute, whole- 
some encouragement for the well-dis- 
posed, and the watchful execution of 
those minor laws, upon the proper ob- 
servance of which the general weal is 
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not less dependent than domestic com- 
fort and happiness are upon the minor 
morals. Time passes on, manners and 
customs change, institutions are modi- 
fied; some ripen in the course of age, 
and others fall to decay; but the great 
principles of politics and ethics, of pub- 
lic and private morality, are fixed and 
immutable,—fixed as the order of the 
universe, immutable as its Creator.” 
Such is the platform of the Reforma- 
tion designed by Edward VI. What 
was the edifice completed therefrom ? 
Cranmer set about the work in good 
earnest, seconded as he was bya prince 
so accomplished. It is well observed 
by the Rev. I. J. Blunt, in his admir- 
able Sketch of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, that “ the pains which were taken 
to render him in all things an accom- 
plished prince may be seen in the 
questions (eighty-four in number) sub- 
mitted to him by the clerk ofthe coun- 
cil, probably at the desire of the Pro- 
tector Somerset ; and which were in- 
tended as food for his private specula- 
tions and debates with his friends. 
They are such as embrace nearly all 
those principles of government upon 
which he would be afterwards called 
upon to act:—‘ Whether is better for 
the commonwealth that the power be 
in the nobility or the people!’ * How 
easily a weak prince with good order 
may long be maintained ; and how soon 
a mighty prince with little disorder 
may be destroyed ?’ § What causeth an 
inheritor king to lose his realm ? 
‘Whether religion, besides the honour 
of God, be not also the greatest stay of 
civil order?’ ‘ How dangerous it is to 
be the author of a new matter?’ With 
many other problems, well worth the 
attention of those to whom the educa- 
tion of a sovereign is confided. Lis 
heart was as good as his head; and as 
it is with the latter that we believe, but 
with the former that we believe unto 
righteousness, so did its natural dic- 
tates rise in arms against those more 
subtle principles according to which 
Cranmer had _ conscientiously _per- 
suaded himself, and endeavoured to 
persuade the king, that the death of 
Joan of Kent was a duty; and happy 
would it have been for the memory of 
that otherwise almost unspotted charac- 
ter, had he submitted his more mature 
but more sophisticated judgment to 
the righteous tears of this gifted boy.” 
Instances of the sort last mentioned 
they were which caused Milton (not a 
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little unjustly) to stigmatise Cranmer 
and Ridley as “halting and time- 
serving prelates.” He speaks, indeed, 
as might have been expected, with 
little reverence of the bishops, whom 
he describes as “ suffering themselves 
to be common stales, to countenance 
with their prostituted gravities every 
politic fetch that was then on foot, as 
often as the potent statists pleased to 
employ them. Never do we read,” 
indignantly exclaims the prejudiced 
sectarian, “* that they made use of their 
authority and high place of access, to 
bring the jarring nobility to Christian 
peace, or to withstand their disloyal 
projects: but ifa toleration for mass 
were to be begged of the king for his 
sister Mary, lest Charles V. should be 
angry, who but the grave prelates 
Cranmer and Ridley must be sent to 
extort it from the young king? But 
out of the mouth of that godly and 
royal child, Christ himself returned 
such an awful repulse to those time- 
serving prelates, that after much bold 
importunity, they went their way, not 
without shame and tears.” The pre- 
lacy, however, may easily be defended 
from a charge so sweeping; and the 
character of Cranmer requires here no 
other apology than an account of what 
he did and suffered for the good cause 
in which he had engaged a life born to 
no common trials, and in times of no 
ordinary trouble. One of Cranmer’s 
plans for restoring the national Church 
was by the publication of books in- 
tended for the edification of the public 
faith. He set up, for instance, in every 
parish church, Erasmus’s Paraphrase 
of the New Testament, and put forth a 
volume of Homilies, twelve in number, 
in both which good works he met with 
insane opposition from Gardiner. In 
the year 1548 was published Cranmer’s 
Catechism, as it was called, though not 
composed by him, having been ren- 
dered from a German original, under- 
taken probably in imitation of Luther’s 
own, first into Latin, and then into 
English, under Cranmer’s direction. 
It is a work which shews the state of 
transition in which Cranmer’s mind 
was at the time, retaining at first se- 
veral Romish errors, which, in succes- 
sive editions, were modified or removed, 
as, in the progress of his spiritual de- 
velopment, Cranmer changed from 
Catholic to Lutheran, and from Lu- 
theran to Zuinglian. In a similar 
spirit, the good archbishop sent out 
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also, in the same year, The Office of 
the Communion, to which nearly the 
same remarks apply. To Cranmer 
too we owe the Articles of the Church 
of England ; a favourite though difficult 
project of this good man’s, which he 
long thought about before he executed. 
His design was, however, much more 
magnificent than what he was enabled 
ultimately to accomplish. He wished 
to bring to a settlement the conflicting 
opinions which the Reformation set 
afloat, and which, by the abuse of 
private judgment, led to evils whereof 
the end is not even yet, in our day and 
generation. His purpose was to get 
drawn up, by a congress of learned 
men of all nations, a general creed,— 
a scheme which Melancthon concurred 
in, or rather urged upon Cranmer, who 
entered into a correspondence upon 
the subject with some of the leading 
foreign Protestants; among the rest 
Calvin. Discovering the impractica- 
bility of the scheme, Cranmer contracted 
his views, and confined himself to the 
preparation of articles for the Church 
of i:ngland only. 

Such were the means taken for the 
restoration of the Church of England, 
and so far they were successful. Why 
they were not able to do more, let 
Milton, their enemy, tell the reason. 
“In Edward the Sixth’s days, why a 
complete reformation was not effected, 
to any considerate man may appear. 
First, he no sooner entered into this 
kingdom, but into a war with Scotland; 
from whence the Protector, returning 
with victory, had but newly put his 
hand to repeal the six articles and 
throw the images out of churches, but 
rebellions on all sides, stirred up by 
obdurate Papists, and other tumults, 
with a plain war in Norfolk, holding 
tack against two of the king’s generals, 
made them of force content themselves 
with what they have already done. 
Hereupon followed ambitious conten- 
tions among the peers, which ceased 
not but with the Protector’s death, who 
was the most zealous in this point; and 
then Northumberland was he that could 
do most in England, who, little mind- 
ing religion (as his apostacy well 
shewed at his death) bent all his wit 
how to bring the right of the crown 
into his own line.” Wherefore did 
not the great man whose words we 
have quoted, propose these circum- 
stances as an apology for the bishops 
why they did no more, allowing they 
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did what they could? No: in the in- 
veteracy of sectarian hatred, ill as it 
sat on the poetic dignity of Milton, he 
preferred to twit them with their “non- 
resistance of Northumberland,” con- 
cealing the fact how reluctantly they 
performed a task which they could not 
evade. Neither will he allow their 
martyrdom to plead in proof of their 
sincerity. ‘What then?” says he— 
“though every true Christian will be a 
martyr when he is called to it; not 
presently does it follow, that every one 
suffering for religion is without excep- 
tion. St. Paul writes, that @ man may 
give his body to be burnt (meaning for 
religion), and yet not have charity: 
he is not, therefore, above all possibi- 
lity of erring, because he burns for 
some points of truth.” Singular enough, 
the text here quoted by Milton was that 
adopted by Dr. Smith, one of those who 
had recanted in Edward’s time, and 
was therefore the more zealous in the 
day of persecution, when he preached 
before Latimer and Ridley, previous 
to their being bound to the stake at 
which they were baptised with fire. 
Milton, however, doubtless employed 
the text with better feelings ; and, in- 
deed, at this place he breaks out into a 
sublime apostrophe in witness to the 
purity of his intention. ‘* And here,” 
he writes, “I invoke the Immortal 
Deity, revealer and judge of secrets, 
that wherever I have in this book 
plainly and roundly (though worthily 
and truly) laid open the faults and ble- 
mishes of fathers, martyrs, or Christian 
emperors, or have otherwise inveighed 
against error and superstition with ve- 
hement expressions, I have done it 
neither out of malice, nor list to speak 
evil, nor any vain glory, but of mere 
necessity to vindicate the spotless truth 
from an ignominious bondage, whose 
native worth is now become of such a 
low esteem, that she is like to find 
small credit with us for what she can 
say, unless she can bring a ticket from 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley — or 
prove herself a retainer to Constantine, 
and wear his badge. More tolerable 
it were for the Church of God, that all 
these names were utterly abolished, 
like the brazen serpent, than that men’s 
fond opinion should thus idolise them, 
and the heavenly truth be thus capti- 
vated.”” We are bound to believe a 
solemn appea! like this; it at the same 
time points out the source of the appel- 
lant’s errors — namely, that indiscrimi- 
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nate resistance to all authority in mat- 
ters of opinion, which would, under 
the name of idolatry, destroy even that 
veneration which is undoubtedly due 
to the great and good of every age and 
country. Ofall the abuses of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, this is one of 
the worst. Nevertheless, let it not be 
forgotten that the principle itself is to 
be reverenced, though not its abuse. 

Soon after the accession of Elizabeth, 
the Reformation was again triumphant; 
but her majesty proceeded with extreme 
caution. Her injunctions, however, 
were expressed, so far as the case ad- 
mitted, in the very same words as those 
of Edward, twelve years before. The 
progress of opinion had caused some 
changes, the Roman Catholic religion 
had come to be treated with more re- 
spect, and the conquests of Puritanism 
had corrected many popular disorders, 
such as Sabbath-breaking, &c. Eliza- 
beth found it necessary, also, not only 
to forbid unlicensed preachers from ad- 
mission into a pulpit, as Edward had 
done, but to prohibit even licensed 
preachers to officiate out of their own 
parishes. Itinerancy, doubtless, had 
commenced, and speculative heresies 
had clearly come to such a stage of 
growth as to require restriction. Symp- 
toms, moreover, of the want of discapline 
in which the Church had been left were 
apparent in the liability of disturbance 
to which the congregation was subject 
in the time of sermon, from a brawling 
hearer who would presume to dispute 
the preacher’s positions. For the cler- 
gy, likewise, was wanted a code of ec- 
clesiastical law ; and one, indeed, was 
drawn up by Cranmer, consisting of 
fifty-one articles, with an appendix, 
after the manner of the digest of Jus- 
tinian; but it fell to the ground, 
and though several times revived, it 
never succeeded. Another instance, 
also, in which the incompleteness of 
the Reformation manifests itself, is the 
want of adequate provision for the 
lower orders of the clergy. But we 
have to treat of graver and more gene- 
ral matter— even matter of immediate 
bearing on all classes of society. 

In vain, from the wreck of the reli- 
gious houses, was the endeavour at re- 
construction equal to the ruin which 
had been made, although six new bi- 
shoprics were founded out of the spoils 
of the monasteries. It was the wish of 
Craumer that the cathedrals should be 
converted into theological colleges ; 
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that readers of divinity, of Hebrew, 
and of Greek, should be attached to 
them; that a body of students should 
be maintained in them, out of whom 
the bishops might always find clerical 
recruits duly qualified for the pastoral 
office; that here, in short, should be 
realised (to adopt the language of the 
Rev. I. J. Blunt), “ a second time, the 
institution which Samuel, the great re- 
former of his own church, established 
throughout all the land of Israel, 
* schools of the prophets ;’ and that 
thus might be filled up most effectu- 
ally the gap which had been occasioned 
in the system of public instruction by 
the extinction of the religious orders.” 
It is very probable, we think, that 
such establishments would have pre- 
vented the spread, by superseding the 
necessity, of Puritanism. We say, the 
necessity of Puritanism; for it were 
impiety to suppose that the Almighty 
permits any thing in the Church but 
what will ultimately tend for its greater 
advantage than its prohibition would. 
Accordingly, wherever the established 
religion of the state has left the instruc- 
tion of the populace unprovided for, 
there has God prepared a way for sec- 
tarian intrusion. Wherever, also, the 
clergy of the establishment have been 
ignorant or inert, there has an effectual 
opposition been raised up in order to 
their awakening. The parochial cler- 
gy in the first ages of the Reformation 
were scandalously ignorant, and their 
lives, says Mr. Southey, “ but too often 
as little edifying as their doctrine.” 
The necessity of the times might per- 
haps have compelled the admission of 
young men into the Church, who, though 
unable to deal with a cunning Jesuit or 
priest, were willing to enlist under the 
banners of the Reformation. It was 
important that the posts should be oc- 
cupied, though with raw recruits, while 
no better were to be had. But such 
establishments as Cranmer proposed 
might have provided good soldiers for 
the next generation, by whom the sub- 
sequent schisms and separations would 
doubtless have been averted; the coarse 
and unlearned preachers of Puritanism 
could scarcely have procured attention 
in Opposition to such an orthodox cler- 
gy, which would have been thus set in 
almost every district as guards and 
guides ; great hearts in whom the com- 
mon people would have put unreserved 
confidence. 
But it has been apprehended, that, 
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although such a regular theological 
education, comprising a sound know- 
ledge of Hebrew, of the fathers, and of 
whatever else might conduce to the 
formation of the instructed scribe, might 
probably have increased the harvest of 
great divines in the established Church, 
it would also, from its cheapness, have 
afforded opportunities for youths of 
promise amongst the poorer classes to 
emerge from obscurity, and to enter a 
profession for which Nature had fitted 
them, but accident had shut the door,— 
to the great gain of the Church, by the 
additional talent which would thus 
have been called forth in her service, 
when the ** yeomen’s sons,” by whom, 
according to Latimer, “the faith in 
Christ had hitherto been maintained 
chiefly,” and “ the husbandman’s chil- 
dren,” who are often endowed (as 
Cranmer strenuously argues upon this 
very subject) with singular gifts, would 
have sent in their contribution to the 
public stock ;— notwithstanding these 
obvious advantages, it has, we say, been 
apprehended, on the other hand, that 
such institutions might have withdrawn 
the clergy too much from all secular 
intercourse, and prevented those con- 
nexions of private friendship or private 
tuition from being formed, to which 
our schools and universities give occa- 
sion ; and that as the alliance between 
Church and State is principally conti- 
nued by such interlacements, it would 
be greatly weakened by their disrup- 
tion. In corroboration of this view, it 
is stated that the provision which our 
cathedrals (on their present footing) 
offer to the younger sons of our power- 
ful families (as the monasteries once 
did), pledges those families more deep- 
ly to the maintenance of the establish- 
ments; and that the rewards which 
they enable the Church occasionally to 
confer on those who have done her 
good service as men of letters, may 
contribute to create a learned clergy, 
by furnishing the means of learned 
leisure. 

However this may be, we all know 
that the Gospel is emphatically preach- 
ed to the poor; and we all ought to 
know, that it is not to the rich that it 
can ultimately look for support, but to 
the large masses of society. If an 
establishment provides not for the 
preaching of the Gospel to the poor, 
God will. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, be raised up the friars for this 
purpose; and it is admitted that the 
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same cause of attachment which bound 
the common people to the friars, and, 
through them, to the Church itself, 
namely, the feeling that they had a 
personal interest and relationship in 
many of its ministers, might have been, 
by the cheap mode of education pro- 
posed by Cranmer, more effectually 
perpetuated. This is the class for which 
a Church should first provide; and it 
may be added, that though by building 
on the rich first, the poor may be lost, 
if the masses be secured, the rich will be 
sure to supervene. This truth the early 
progress of Christianity demonstrates 
beyond all contradiction. The Gospel 
rule is a safe one for all times; let it be 
preached, therefore, to the poor—let it 
be founded in the affections of the poor 
—let the Church of England hence- 
forth provide for the completion of the 
Reformation, by becoming identified, 
through the medium of express institu- 
tions for the purpose, with all the beat- 
ings of the great heart of society, and 
the wants of its meanest members. 

With the Restoration ended some of 
the evil which the deficiency of such 
institutions permitted to spread; but 
that was not an age, says Mr. Southey 
very justly, “in which any means were 
likely to be taken for the moral and 
religious instruction of the people. The 
subsequent danger of the Protestant 
establishment, under James, produced 
nothing but good to the Church, as 
well as to the State; it occasioned a 
demand among the clergy for learning 
and talent, which was abundantly sup- 
plied. Being forced into the field of 
controversy, they learnt the use of their 
weapons, and remained masters of 
them. From that time to the present, 
the character of the parochial clergy 
has continued to improve, and it has 
probably never been so respectable, in 
any age or in any country, as it is in 
England at this day.” 

This great writer has devoted consi- 
derable attention to the present subject, 
and complains that “the want of a 
general system of parochial education 
has never been supplied. The funds 
with which it should have been esta- 
blished were scandalously dissipated 
at the beginning, when men were lite- 
rally bribed to support the new esta- 
blishment by the plunder of the old. 
A warfare of opinions and a state of 
religious anarchy, for a hundred and 
thirty years, was the price which we 
paid for a religious revolution. This 
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evil has been abundantly overbalanced, 
but its effects have not yet ceased ; — 
the attachment of the peasantry to their 
roods and puppetries was broken, but 
no wiser attachment was substituted 
for it. The Romanists impressed their 
imaginations;—the reformed clergy 
failed to impress their understandings ; 
they plucked up the tares, but they 
were not equally diligent in sowing the 
good seed. In Catholic countries, the 
people are passionately attached to the 
faith of their fathers; while the higher 
classes, if they have any degree of 
knowledge, are either unbelievers, or 
at least indifferents. In England there 
is a great spirit of religion in the higher 
ranks, but the body of the people care 
little for the national Church, and are 
easily won from it. This difference 
between the two Churches is striking, 
and as strikingly exemplifies the supe- 
rior policy of the one as it does the 
truth of the other.” 

Such, then, have been the errors of 
the past time. Our modern Reformers, 
however, it would seem, are not the 
men to profit by experience. The 
projectors of the recent Reform-bill 
have proceeded upon an express prin- 
ciple of excluding the poor from the 
state, exceeding in this way the errors 
of the Romish Church, who instituted 
no such principle, either expressed or 
implied; the evil which resulted in 
their case being entirely accidental, 
and which they would have remedied 
if they had possessed the temporal 
means. Surely an error which has 
operated so much evil in the Church 
cannot be productive of good in the 
State. But, of a truth, on this subject 
there are many popular errors which 
ought to be exploded. These errors 
are, unfortunately, common to indivi- 
duals of all parties. 

These fatal mistakes are, however, 
more prevalent among the Whigs than 
with any other of the political sects. 
The Radicals are loud enough in their 
demands for an indiscriminate exten- 
sion of the franchise—but they cry out 
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somewhat late. Ina far more honest 
spirit, the Tories pointed out the defect 
while the bill was in progress— but 
obtained no credit from the deluded 
public. It has now come to be appa- 
rent, and will daily become more so, 
that the preponderance which has been 
given to the middle classes, is not more 
inconvenient to the higher than it is 
injurious to the inferior castes of so- 
ciety. The upper they may annoy, 
but the lower they will oppress, as 
they have always done, and which they 
have now increased opportunities of 
doing. But such is the policy of the 
Whigs! What care they for the poor? 
—the haughty antagonists of duty in 
every form, and the unprincipled as- 
serters ofalleged rights, unaccompanied 
with obligation of any kind! In their 
projected Reform of the Church, .it is 
to be hoped that both Tory and Radical 
will combine in seeing that the poor 
are duly cared for. 

Let not any party think that such 
oppression can be persevered in with 
impunity. Ofa truth, there is a God 
in heaven ; and even in this very kind 
is He making his being and attributes 
felt in this time and clime. Already 
rich men weep and howl, for their 
riches are corrupted and their garments 
are moth-eaten ; their gold and silver 
are cankered, and the rust of them is a 
witness against them, and eats into their 
flesh as it were fire. And why? be- 
cause “ the hire of the labourers who 
have reaped down your fields, which 
is of you kept back by fraud, crieth ; 
and the cries of them which reaped 
are entered into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth.” These, with our soldiers 
and sailors, have been cut off from 
citizenship with the state ; but as they 
are all eligible for heaven, beware — 
beware how ye disfranchise them of 
their denizenship in the Church ! 

These are Whig doings; and shall 
not He who hears the ravens when 
they cry, take vengeance on such a 
faction as this ? 
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THE CONTESTED ELECTION. 


“ More politics !” methinks I hear all 
the fair, and many bearded readers of 
this article exclaim, on glancing at its 
hackneyed superscription. But not one 
word on the subject with which—usgue 
ad nauseam—even patriotism has been 
surfeited, shall they find lurking beneath 
its suspicious-looking title. 

Elections serve more purposes than 
political ones. Like wine, they lay 
bare the obscurest recesses of the laby- 
rinth within; and the moralist may 
weep, and the satirist laugh his fill, at 
the incongruities their “ open, sesame”’ 
can develope. 

Not only—as has been admitted by 
natives, and re-echoed by foreigners, 
till the truism has become almost too 
stale for repetition—does one paroxysm 
of insanity, varying only in its minor de- 
tails, periodically convulse our usually 
phlegmatic population ;—not only does 
one engrossing subject from every 
mind, both young and old, “wipe out 
all saws” of the past, and suspend all 
projects for the future ;— not only do 
misers grow munificent, and churls 
hospitable, and exclusives affable, and 
exquisites entertaining,—but epicures 
forget or postpone their dinner—phy- 
sicians reprieve, or at least respite, their 
patients — young ladies barter smiles 
bor votes, not vows—and all the softest 
speeches of Love’s vocabulary are trans- 
ferred from “ ears polite” to the dowlass 
Dulcineas of the farm-yard and back 
shop. 

Whoever has been at Rome must 
recollect, among the fashionable, nay, 
indispensable, revolutions of the anti- 
quarian tread-mill to which all vagrants, 
classical and non-classical, are alike 
subjected, that torch-light inspection 
of the statue-gallery in the Vatican, in 
the course of which, merely by shifting 
the position of the flambeaux, such new 
and striking varieties of expression are 
imparted to the marble features of the 
divinities of Paganism. Well; to this, 
and to this alone, can 1 compare the 
altered aspect of many a Christian vir- 
tue, when viewed beneath the “lights 
and shadows” of an election-contest. 

Gratitude, for instance—the promi- 
nent, nay, almost only figure in the 
group, while the torch is yet brandished 
by Hope—soon sinks into the shade, as 
a sordid plebeian affair of barter, when 
some side-wind of Interest “ puffs out 
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the rushlight’”’ of Memory. Consist- 
ency — which stands out in such bold 
relief from the favourable background 
of a clear, unencumbered estate — be- 
comes worse than infidel neglect in 
“* providing for one’s own household,” 
in the eyes of the harassed parent of 
half-a-dozen portionless girls and as 
many professionless boys. Family in- 
terest shews beautifully when tricked 
in the garb of family affection; and 
Integrity never looms larger or more 
imposing than when bolstered out by 
envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. 
Malice stalks about with a tinder-box, 
looking for all the world like public 
spirit. And the devil’s favourite vice 
of 


‘* Pride that apes humility” 


never plays the mimic more success- 
fully than at a contested election. 

People, too—real subjects of flesh 
and blood—partake in the same muta- 
tions as these abstract qualities ; and, 
seen in the camera lucida of party sym- 
pathy, the “ bore” of yesterday becomes 
the pet lion of to-day. Ladies, and 
young ones too, waste their sweetness 
on the deafest ear of the deaf old 
nabob, and the blind side of the gouty 
justice — swallow complacently the 
apothecary’s election witticisms—and, 
in a paroxysm of public (alias party) 
spirit, well nigh embrace the attorney. 
Nor is it on elderly men alone that 
such metamorphoses are accomplished. 
Exquisites become “ frights” when 
viewed in the mirror of opposition ; 
and I have lived to hear the terms 
“horrid” and “creature” applied to 
the young, handsome, and unmarried 
owner of the finest park in shire. 

But this, it must be confessed, was 
rare and unsupported heresy ; and 
when the “horrid creature” aforesaid 
announced himself as a candidate for 
the representation of his native county 
(on which side I purposely forbear to 
mention), I verily believe, could a 
shew of fair hands alone have decided 
his success, it would not long have 
remained doubtful. 

But if many hands would have 
waved in his favour, he had, unluckily, 
but one to bestow; the tender of 
which to some favoured individual 
would, it was tacitly understood, 
shortly follow that of his parliamen- 
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tary services to the community at 
large. 

How far this on dit was to be classed 
among the election rumours — with 
which, as with flights of locusts, earth 
and air septennially teem—the event 
alone could decide; but that it an- 
swered its purpose, in the mean time, 
no one can doubt who knows the in- 
fluence, passive and active, of daugh- 
ters ——their dead-weight while hope- 
lessly on hand, or mercurial activity 
when set in motion by a magnet of 
some hundred thousand pounds. 

Sir Charles $ had, indeed, the 
Englishman’s requisite of “a clear field 
and no favour”— at least none against 
him ; for a more ill-favoured adversary 
never entered the lists, since some pre- 
sumptuous dwarf of romance ventured 
to break lance with Amadis or Tris- 
trem. Mr. D ,the opposing can- 
didate, was a recluse, partly from in- 
clination, and still more from unpopu- 
larity. He was no bachelor — no, nor 
even widower—to enlist on his forlorn 
hope the lingerers on the bourne of 
celibacy. He had (alas for them/) a 
wife somewhere ; and it was therefore 
useless to waste sympathy on a cynical 
Bluebeard, whose wayward humours, 
if not downright cruelty, had probably 
frightened away the loves and graces 
from his threshold. 

And well, indeed, might they take 
fright at the mere inventory of his ex- 
ternal qualifications; for much as I 
esteemed — ay, in my heart loved Mr. 
D » truth obliges me to confess 
that he limped a little, squinted a good 
deal, wore a scratch-wig and a high- 
heeled shoe, mounted green spectacles, 
and sported a snuff-brown coat and a 
waistcoat with yellow buttons. How 
could such a man ever think of stand- 
ing for a county?— one famous, too, 
for its redundance of female popula- 
tion ? 

There are reasons, however, for most 
things; and Mr. D ’s for braving 
a contested election were of fully ave- 
rage weight and solidity. In the first 
place, he had the largest fortune in the 
county — not rental, perhaps, but dis- 
posable income; and of this income 
four-fifths were expended steadily and 
unostentatiously in acts of public and 
private munificence. His lame leg 














was an honourable relic of youthful 
services in the cause of his country ; 
the straightforward clearness of his 
mental vision made rich amends for 
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the obliquity of his external optics; 
and his brown scratch-wig covered a 
head fitter to govern an empire than to 
represent a county. 

So thought and knew those who 
‘esgmmee and those who supported 
1im— many on public grounds, and 
more from motives of the most well- 
founded esteem and gratitude. He 
was one who, cruelly defrauded in his 
domestic affections, had, in default of 
progeny, adopted the whole human 
race; and if a young man with a 
decent share of indispensable acquire- 
ments, or even one spark of laudable 
ambition, could get introduced to Mr. 
D , his access to one of Fortune’s 
many tempting pathways was no longer 
doubtful. Yet, round all this excellence 
was wrapt so uncouth and repulsive a 
shell of peculiarity and misanthropy, 
that while the candid praised and the 
judicious admired its owner, it is not 
to be wondered if, with the unthinking 
multitude, he was D the oddity— 
and with the giddy young (his nume- 
rous protégés, it is to be hoped, except- 
ed) D the fright. 

I wish you could have been, as I 
was, behind the curtain (or before it, 
rather, for [am no eaves’-dropper) when 
the two rival candidates came to pay 
their electioneering visits, as it some- 
times happened, on the same day — 
the distanced and out-manceuvred one 
now tardily lumbering in the other’s 
wake — now, by some dextrous cross- 
country bit of jockeyship, regaining 
the start, and with it (in the rare case 
of a few actually unbiassed individuals) 
the advantage. 

The contrast was not greater between 
the smart britchka and four smoking 
greys of the youthful aspirant, and his 
rival’s old chariot, sober and snuff- 
brown, like all about him, than between 
their deportment when launched into a 
room full of curious expectants, all on 
tiptoe to remark and report on the 
“sayings and doings” of the rival 
kings of Brentford. Mr. D looked 
uniformly and unequivocally as he felt, 
very miserable, and longing to be in 
any place but the one where the ty- 
ranny of custom had sent him. His 
eloquence, which could shake senates 
with its rarely-awakened thunders, to- 
tally deserted him in a drawing-room ; 
his halt became a hobble under un- 
wonted fatigue; his squint grew inve- 
terate from a multiplicity of distraeting 
objects; the sense of interested motive 
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chilled the flow of benevolence; the 
modesty of conscious worth shrunk 
from the task of solicitation ; shyness 
writhed beneath remark and interroga- 
tion: in short, after a brief interval of 
torture, painful to friends, and prolific 
of mirth to foes and coxcombs, Mr. 
D generally made his exit amid a 
chorus of quizzing and tittering, which 
all papa’s grave eulogiums on the 
talents and virtues of his favourite can- 
didate were insufficient altogether to 
silence. 

Sir Charles, meanwhile, had but to 
appear to create universal sensation, 
and that generally favourable, even 
with those whom principle or party 
had ranked on the other side. He was, 
by the admission of his stanchest op- 
ponents, “a promising young man ;” 
in the eyes of his youthful supporters 
he was “absolute perfection.” Tall, 
handsome, graceful, gentlemanlike (but 
not melancholy —on the contrary, ex- 
tremely good-humoured), with bright 
eyes, fine teeth, and well-curled musta- 
chios, what could he require to recom- 
mend him to boudoir politicians ?— 
what but a large estate, fine house, old 
family, and declared determination to 
marry? And these his insinuating 
smile seemed to say were his, and at 
the service of one or all of the fair dam- 
sels who smiled graciously on him in 
return, 

But do not suppose him blunder- 
ingly confining his election smiles to 
daughters, or even more sagaciously to 
mothers, in families notorious for petti- 
coat supremacy. No! though politics, 
he acknowledged (to them), were at 
best a bore, and his visit one of the 
purest neighbourly good-will, the un- 
fledged orator could let fall on the en- 
tranced ear of the yet wavering squire 
such scraps of senatorial wisdom and 
eloquence — the tail of his eye all the 
time in full converse with the smirking 
group at the work-table—that, presto! 
an incipient foe was conjured into an 
enthusiastic champion, and votes and 
hearts carried by one simultaneous 
coup de main. 

Thus it was in houses by the dozen, 
where I, a lounger by profession, had 
the fate to behold him, like Cesar, 
“come, see, and conquer.” But it 
was not so every where; and while 
hall and castle owned his sway, a cot- 
tage first taught him he could and 
might be resisted. 

It was a cottage ornée, however, I 
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must premise —no sentimental, mud- 
walled, thatched abode of poverty; for 
I am writing not a romance, but a his- 
tory; and my heroine is a young lady, 
not a “paysanne parvenue.” Besides, 
in the northern region, where all this 
happened, none but persons of compe- 
tent fortune and liberal education have 
(or had) the privilege of electing repre- 
sentatives. 

Now, Captain V » a very worthy 
man, of precisely the moderate inde- 
pendence entitling him to do so, was, 
probably from the dignified obscurity 
in which he lived, among the last to 
receive personal attentions from the 
youthful candidate; nor was it, till 
by unforeseen defections the contest 
had come to be well nigh suspended 
on his single vote, that his cottage (in 
a remote quarter of the county) was 
hastily stormed, at an unfashionably 
early hour, by the now anxious though 
lately confident baronet. 

This intrusion on the breakfast-table 
of a retired invalid was apologised for, 
and excused with equal grace; for in 
its presiding nymph (the daughter of 
his host), attired at that early hour with 
evidently habitual neatness, Sir Charles 
beheld with surprise by far the most 
elegant girl he had met with in his late 
extensive peregrinations. 

Her father, a veteran officer in the 
last stage of bodily and mental debility, 
had little to oppose to the florid elo- 
quence of his young besieger, save such 
general regrets and alleged obligations 
to the adverse party as Sir Charles had 
seen yield a thousand times before the 
spell of present importunity and unli- 
mited promises of future patronage. 
Captain V was not rich; he had 
one foot in the grave, a son in the 
army, and a daughter unprovided for. 
Here were materials for a candidate to 
work upon, such as he could have 
most desired in the proprietor of a 
nearly decisive casting vote. 

But in the daughter herself he never 
doubted to find a more potent auxiliary 
than all his own tact or eloquence, or 
even the whispers of self-interest and 
parental anxiety could furnish ; and to 
her he appealed with the smile of min- 
gled triumph and insinuation which 
had never failed to inthrall, even when 
not (as at present) fraught with a yet 
more prevailing charm, by more than 
incipient admiration. 

Ellen V , whose “ eloquent 
blood” had mantled in and deserted 
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her cheek more than once during her 
infirm father’s irresolution, cast down 
her long dark eyelashes in distressed 
avoidance of the young petitioner’s 
mute appeal. A gentle shake of the 
head, and heightened colour, marked 
her sweet reluctance when more directly 
urged tointer‘ere. But when, at length, 
reiterated importunities wrung from her 
a single word, decisive (so Sir Charles 
was content to consider it) of his fate, 
it was with unfaltering voice, and nerves 
strung to painful effort by unflinching 
sense of duty and gratitude, that she 
pronounced the simple ominous name 
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thought of his only son, sent out in life 
under the auspices of Mr. D ; 
turned at once into their legitimate 
channel the old man’s dormant sensi- 
bilities—was indeed decisive of the fate 
of Sir Charles. It cost him Captain 
V ’s vote and his seat in parlia- 
ment, and a fit of very pardonable ill- 
humour. But since, when this sub- 
sided, he unaccountably chose to hang 
his destiny once more on the fiat of 
Ellen V , it is to be presumed he 
saw something in the only head he 
could not turn, and heart he could not 
take by storm, to console him for the 




































of “ William.” 


disappointment. 
This word—which, by recalling the 





AN AULD WIFE'S DREAM. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


NovemBer wind had toutit loud, 
An’ tirled the wan leaves frae the tree ; 
The cauld hues o’ the winter cloud 
Were ghaistly fearsome-like to see: 
When auld John Graeme, o’ Goudie-lee, 
Gat up ae morn frae ’mang the claes, 
An’ buff’d the blankets wi’ his knee, 
To fley away the greedy flaes. 





“ Lie still, John Greme—lie still, John Graeme, 
I hae some awsome things to say — 
For I hae dream’d a dreadfu’ dream 
Will haunt me till my dying day !” 
“O, my auld wife! 1 darena stay — 
I always hear your dreams wi’ dread ; 
Tis never gude, but ill, they spae— 
An’ weel I ken they’ll soon be read.” 





“ T thought I wander’d a’ my lane 

By Yarrow, through the gloaming gray, 
An’ heard a wee bird make a maen 

In a right wild mysterious way. 
I turn’d me round an’ round again, 

An’ glowr’d at bush an’ braken shaw, 
But a’ my glowring was in vain, 
For feint a bird was there ava. 


“Thinks I there is some glaumry here, 
An’ I bad better speed me hame ; 
For some wee spirit o’ the air 
Js singing things I darena name. 
Now mind, gudeman, I’m no to blame 
If some wee fairy o’ the glen 
Thought meet at midnight to proclaim 
The names an’ wicked deeds o’ men.” 





“QO, my auld wife! I pra gie ower ; 
Ye'll put me daft wi’ what I dree ;— 
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Fu’ weel I ken ye hae the power 
O” seeing things which nane can see : 
Ye keep me in a quandarye 

; Frae month to month, an’ year to year ; — 
’Tis best the evil day should be 

All unforeseen, though it be near.” 


«“ Gudeman, ’tis best to be prepared. 
I'll tell you, an’ I'll tell you true, 
The plain but awfu’ words I heard, 
Though we the tale should dearly rue. 
} The note was like the redbreast’s whew : 
But then it sang in words sae plain, 
I thought the elfin’s voice I knew—— 
An’ ay it sung them ower again : 


««¢ Thou bonny dame o’ Goudie-lee,’ 
That was the first note that it sung—”’ 
«* Now, my auld wife, I beg you’ll be 
A little dooce, an’ had your tongue ; 
} Though bonny aince when ye were young, 
An’ bonny, bonny still to me, 
Ye canna trow an auld gray rung 
Is lovely to a fairy’s ee.” 


«<Thou bonny dame o’ Goudie-lee,’ 
I heard it say, I heard it sing; = 
* Your kindly heart—’tis kind to me— 
Loes weel your country an’ your king ; # 
, Then list to me—for 1 maun sing 
A sang 0’ fearfu’ tendencye ; 
But dinna let my tidings bring 
Your hopes to dark despondency. 


“* Then, bonny dame, ’tis meet ye ken 
The curse o’ Heaven hangs o’er this land — 
Nae tongue can speak, nae hand can pen, 
The miseries that are nigh at hand — 
The wrath of God who can withstand ? 
And all who are not blind may see 
That he has lighted up the brand 
Of Britain’s rueful destinye. 


«¢¢ When he in vengeance sees it meet 
A guilty people to destroy, 
That they may have no last retreat 
From their great enemy’s decoy, 
He first sends rulers to annoy 
The very fount of wisdom’s spring, 
To stop the ear and blind the eye, 
And all the soul’s sweet chords unstring. 


«¢¢Those men are sent like frosts in May, 
That o’er the flowers destruction shed ; 
The rose of England’s in decay — 
The thistle hangs her burly head ; 
And, O the harp! old Erin’s mead, 
Is sadly, sadly out of tune! 
A mildew’s on our lands indeed — 
Our day of grace is past the noon. 


«¢¢ While truth and reason thus are fled, 
The pestilence approaches nigh, 
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To lay its thousands with the dead, 
And all the skill of men defy : 
Soon shall the poor and wretched lie 

In heaps unhallowed, old and young ; 
No hand to close the dying eye, 

No requiem o’er their couches sung. 


“<< But, lovely dame, ye maunna take—’” 
“ Now, my auld wife, that winna do ; 
I really wish, for gudeness sake, 
Ye wadna try to gar ane trow 
A fairy wad sing sae to you; 
Else it has been in mockrife way. 
Indeed the hale, I tell ye true, 
Is nought like what a burd wad say.” 


“ Gudeman, I’ve ae remark to make, 
An’ ye may take it as you see; 

I really wish ye wadna take 
Sic liberties o’ speech wi’ me. 
When did I ever tell a lee, 

Or say what did not wife beseem ? 
Then what for jibe sae saucilye? 

Remember it was all a dream.” 


“« My leel auld woman, I forgot, 
An’ winna say the like again ;— 

Say what you like— but dinna pout, 
Nor look at me wi’ your disdain ; 
Ye ken I wadna gie you pain, 

Or bring a scowl upon your brow, 
For a’ that I can ca’ my ain, 

The head an’ guide o’ which is you. 


“ Say out your dream, be’t right or wrang ; 
But have a care ; for when ’tis done, 
That Hogg may turn it to a sang : 
And there are despots looking on— 
For Grey, an’ Brougham, an’ Palmerston, 
Are tyrants to the last extreme ; 
And if they can, by pro or con, 
They’ll punish you— even for a dream.” 


** But, my auld man, I scarce dare say 
The names I heard that burdie sing ; 
Not only ¢hae, but mony mae, 
It jabber’d over in a string. 
An’ then it sang a right queer thing— 
I'll tell it, though they should avenge them — 
That Heaven had sent our laws and king, 
But the de’il had sent us men to change them. 


“¢ But I the very words maun take — 
The very words it sang to me, 

Like plaintive redbreast of the brake : 
‘The warst of a’ is yet to be— 
A sword—a bloody sword—I see 

O’er this devoted land suspended — 
The sword of civil enmitye, 

The heaviest curse of Heaven offended. 


sce For seven days the Thames shall flow 
With bloated tides of sanguine hue ; 
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The Humber an’ the Tyne shall glow 
In crimson to the ocean blue. 
O Britain long the day shall rue, 
} That turn’d the tail above the head! 
And her dread curses aye pursue 
The sordid hearts that did the deed. 


««¢ But, brand them not—unblest, unshriven, 
Unhouselled, tainted, though they be — 

The scourges in the hand of Heaven 
Are like a plague or leprosye, 

Sent for mankind’s calamitye. 

With hearts and spirits bent on ill — 
Yet brand them not—for certainlye 

Their baleful ends they must fulfil. 


*¢ As well may you arraign the pest 
That sweeps its thousands in a day, 
Or typhus fevers that infest 
Our shores to sicken, wrack, and slay, 
} As blame poor Russell, Brougham, or Grey ; 
For all are of the same degree — 
All sent by God to work deray, 
And execute his high decree.’ ” 


“O, my auld wife! I really fear 
That little burd has been the de’il ; = 
For sic a sang man ne’er did hear 
Frae burd sae gentle an’ sae leel. a 
"Tis true ——an’ that ye ken fu’ weel— 
I boded little good to be ; 
But Heaven forefend that we should feel 
So sore an’ sad a destiny !” 


* T canna help it, my auld man; 
The words of truth to you [ tell: 

But whence the message you may scan — 
Whether fron: heaven or from hell. 
But on my sleeping ear it fell 

Like chime of melting melodye ; 

An’ I too surely can foretell 
That soon fulfill’d the words shall be. 


“Tt said, the pestilence shall come— 
It said, the sword shall follow near; 
When these their thousands have o’ercome, 
Then famine shall bring up the rear 
(The worst and dreadfullest to bear), 
An’ harl its wretched myriads hence ; 
Till all is waste—a forest drear, 
By famine, sword, and pestilence. 


“QO it was dreadful! Then I saw 
Poor women trailing out the way, 
No house to reek, nor cock to craw, 
Nor bed their heads whereon to lay ;— 
No shepherd’s pipe nor shepherd’s lay, 
Nor maiden at the ewe-bught sung ; 
The ewes were bleating on the brae, 
And dogs a-worrying of their young. 


“ The kie were lying at the stake 
Cauld dead, an’ a’ their tongues hung out ; 
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The cocks an’ hens had ta’en the brake, 
The calvies gaed an’ moo’d about ; 
An’ a’ the famish’d land throughout ; 

The horses lay dead in the sta’. 

Cold desolation in and out, 

An’ cobwebs hang on ilka wa’. 1 


“*O wae the day! O wae the day!’ 
Quo’ that wee viewless burd again ; | 
*O wae the day! O wae the day! 
The glory o’ our land is gane ! 
The lograthim o’ number ane 
Is our gude king wha us commands ; 
A moon that’s wearin’ to the wane— 
An honest man in shamefu’ hands. 


“*QO wae the day! O wae the day! 
Our tide of sorrow has set in— 
The tide of democratic sway 
Is rolling o’er us for our sin. 
Brothers at brothers flout and grin— 
Fathers and sons are set at strife ; 
An’ wale o’ villains only win. 
But, blame them not, auld weirdly wife- 


“¢The curse of God! the curse of God! 
Has aye with selfish knaves begun ; 

But who can sway the mighty rod 
That rules all things below the sun ? \ 


Now see the people madly run 

To that which is their deadliest bane. 
We canna help it——all is done — 

The glory o’ our land is gane !’” 


“O my auld wife! forsooth I say, 
That little bird has been the de’il ; 
There’s downright treason in its lay — 
The Whigs are honest men and leel : 
The Scorsman says’t, an’ he kens weel, 
Better than either you or me. 
But keep this frae the Suepuerp chiel, 
Or ruined, ruined we shall be.”* 
James Hoce. 
Altrive Lake, 
November 22, 1832. 


* When old Mrs. Graham related this dream to me last year about this very time, 
I thought it such a farrago of wild prophetic nonsense, that I only took a note of it, 
although her husband assured me that it would be fulfilled. But some late symp- 
tomatic movements have induced me to put it into metre, to draw the attention of 
those who wish to be prepared for the worst. 
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MAGIANA; OR, THE MYSTERIES OF NATURAL AND 
ARTIFICIAL MAGIC. 


Axsout the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when astrology and magic were 
the occupations of the wisest men of the 
age, a love of genuine science had be- 
gun to display itself among some of 
the younger aspirants after fame. Bap- 
tista Porta, a Neapolitan youth of re- 
markable genius, had invented the 
camera obscura before he was fourteen 
years of age; and being passionately 
addicted to the study of medicine and 
natural philosophy, he devoted his for- 
tune and his time to the collection of 
curious facts and experiments con- 
nected with these branches of know- 
ledge. With this view, he not only 
travelled into different countries in 
pursuit of knowledge ; but he endea- 
voured to combine in the same cause 
the exertions of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. He established an Aca- 
demy of Secrets, which met at his 
house, and which numbered among its 
members all the ingenious persons in 
Naples; and it was one of the rules 
of this association, that each individual 
should contribute to the general stock 
of knowledge some fact which might 
be useful to mankind, or some infor- 
mation which was not generally known 
to the members. In this way Bap- 
tista Porta obtained possession of an 
immense number of curious facts and 
experiments, many of which had con- 
stituted the stock of the trading con- 
juror; and he published a detailed 
account of them, in a learned volume, 
entitled Magia Naturalis, or Natural 
Magic, which appeared about the year 
1560, and before he was fifteen years 
of age. 

The publication of this volume ex- 
cited a great sensation throughout the 
Christian as well as the philosophical 
world, It was translated into French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Arabic. It was 
every where read with avidity and de- 
light, and its only enemies were con- 
jurors and Roman Catholics. Had 
Baptista Porta been an infidel or a 
heretic, it would be easy to under- 
stand, and not difficult to find some 
justification of, the conduct of the 
church of Rome ; but it is well ascer- 
tained that he was himself attached to 
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the Catholic faith; and we must 
therefore ascribe the hostility of the 
church to a dread of the diffusion 
of knowledge, and to a fear, not un- 
founded, that a scientific development 
of the mysteries of nature and art 
might lead to a disclosure of the frauds 
and false miracles by which she had 
so long subjugated the human mind. 

But though the spiritual tyrants of 
the age possessed and exercised the 
power of shutting the doors of the 
Neapolitan academy; yet the spirit of 
inquiry had gone forth from its walls, 
and new explorers of mysteries, and 
new academies of secrets, appeared in 
every part of the world. 

It is a curious circumstance, that 
the work of Baptista Porta was never 
translated into the English language, 
and that scarcely any books have been 
published in Great Britain, in which 
the wonders of nature and of art have 
been specially brought forward for the 
amusement and instruction of general 
readers. The only volume, indeed, 
which has for a long time appeared 
upon this subject, is one in the Family 
Library,* entitled Letters on Natural 
Magic, addressed to Sir Walter Scott, 
by Sir David Brewster ; in which the 
scientific portion is accommodated to 
the capacities of the most ordinary 
reader, and from which it is obvious 
that much instruction and amusement 
may be gained by those who would 
never think of opening any other work 
of a scientific character. 

In a series of papers, which we pro- 
pose to submit to our readers, we shall 
enter upon many topics which are not 
touched upon in the work now re- 
ferred to, and pursue many popular 
objects with a minuteness of illustra- 
tion which the author of a volume of 
limited length was prevented from 
doing. 


No. I.— On the singular transmission 
of needles, pins, and other metallic 
substances, through the solid parts of 
the human body. 


When we learn, for the first time, 
that a sharp metallic substance, like a 
needle, often enters the human body 


* The Family Library, No. XXXIII. Letters on Natural Magic ; addressed to 
: i Murray, 1832. 
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unperceived, traverses a great part of 
it, frequently without giving pain, and 
at last discharges itself through the 
skin by a local suppuration ; it is not 
probable that our credulity will permit 
us to place any confidence in so mar- 
vellous a narration. 

The writer of this article was some 
years ago thrown into this state of scep- 
ticism, when he was told by a lady, who 
sat beside him at dinner, that a needle 
had entered her foot, without her 
knowing any thing of the matter; and 
that it became necessary to extract it, 
by a deep incision, in consequence of 
its having afterwards produced consi- 
derable pain. A gentleman, on my 
other hand, who happened to hear my 
expression of astonishment, assured 
me that his own sister had no fewer 
than eleven needles cut out of different 
parts of her body; and that if I would 
call upon him next day, at his barracks, 
he would shew me a case where a 
needle was in the very act of emerging 
from the head of a young girl, the 
daughter of the tailor of his regiment. 
I of course did not fail to keep so in- 
teresting an appointment ; and I had 
the satisfaction of adding another to 
the many instances, in which I have 
been compelled to believe, not only 
what I could not understand, but what 
I had conceived to be almost impos- 
sible. The girl appeared to be about 
fourteen years of age, and seemingly 
not in good health. In the part of the 
head behind the ear, there was a slight 
local inflammation, and the point of a 
needle, which I felt with my own hand, 
protruded, like a thorn, through the 
suppurated part of the skin. It was 
capable of being moved, as if it lay in 
soft flesh; and it was evident, from 
the small quantity of integument which 
is on that part of the skull, and from 
the direction of the point of the needle, 
that it was emerging from the solid 
bone. I learned afterwards, that the 
needle gradually advanced, and was at 
length taken out. 

I dare scarcely venture to record 
another instance of a still more re- 
markable kind ; but 1 received my in- 
formation from good authority; and, 
though the patient and my informant 
are both dead, I believe there are 
many persons who can vouch for the 
truth of the story, incredible as it may 
appear. A gentleman of wealth and 
consideration felt a very acute pain in 
his left arm, above the wrist. He im- 
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mediately sent for his medical friend, 
who, after examining the place, could 
discover no cause to which it could be 
attributed. The pain, however, con- 
tinued to increase, and in a few days 
a small inflamed spot appeared on the 
arm. The inflamed portion gradually 
extended, and the point of a sharp 
substance soon shewed itself in its 
centre. Having made an incision 
round the point, ,and seized the sharp 
body with a pair of pincers, he drew it 
out, and found it to be a needle. The 
head of the needle, however, appeared 
unwilling to quit its hiding-place, and 
seemed as if it were still attached by 
some fibre to the wound; but upon 
applying a still greater force, the doc- 
tor and his patient were confounded 
at the appearance ofa long silk thread, 
which had faithfully clung to its com- 
panion. 

It was supposed that the tailor had 
left the needle and thread in the sleeve 
of the patient's coat, and that the needle 
had gradually insinuated itself into the 
arm ; but though this is quite intelli- 
gible, in so far as the needle is concern- 
ed,—for its rapid entrance might have 
been accelerated by the working or 
motion of the arm, or by an accidental 
blow, or a continued pressure upon 
the spot,—yet we cannot conceive how 
the thread should disappear so quickly, 
and make its way through the shirt- 
sleeve before the patient had taken 
off his coat. 

My curiosity having been excited by 
these facts, I was led to inquire into 
the history of similar cases ; and I found 
that they were more numerous than 
could have been believed, and that 
some of them had been faithfully re- 
corded. In some instances the pins had 
been swallowed ; and, instead of find- 
ing the shortest road to the open air, 
they had penetrated the stomach itself, 
and taken different routes through the 
body. In other cases they had stuck 
in the throat, and gradually found an 
exit at some other part of ‘the body ; 
while in a still greater number of ex- 
amples they were introduced from the 
shoe or from the carpet, or were gra- 
dually transferred to the skin from 
some part of the dress. 

One of the earliest recorded cases is 
that of Mary Howell, of Oswestry, in 
Shropshire, who, on March 3, 1732, 
had stuck a small needle in the sleeve 
ofher gown. Having accidentally run 
against a door, the needle, with the 
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thread attached to it, was driven into 
her left arm, about six inches below 
the shoulder. In this situation, she 
called in the aid of a young woman, 
who, in the awkwardness of her at- 
tempt to extract the needle, broke off 
the eye, and left the needle buried in 
her arm. A surgeon was immediately 
sent for, who endeavoured to extract it ; 
but he failed in the attempt, as he was 
not permitted to lay the arm open for 
the purpose. About a month after the 
accident, she felt a gnawing pain above 
the place where the needle entered, 
and extending up to her deft shoulder. 
This pain continued three or four days, 
and returned at irregular intervals. 
Seven years had passed away, without 
any farther indication of the presence 
of this troublesome inmate; but one 
day she felt a gnawing pain at her 
stomach, which was accompanied with 
sickness and retchings. This affection 
continued to annoy her for nearly seven- 
teen weeks, particularly in the morning. 
At last she experienced a sensation in 
the lower part of her right breast, which 
made her suppose that a pin was some- 
where lodged in it. Being now in Lon- 
don, she directed a surgeon, in Fetter 
Lane, to make an opening at the place 
affected, and he succeeded in extract- 
ing the same needle, with the broken 
eye, which had entered her arm seven 
years before. The remarkable pecu- 
liarity in this case is, that the needle 
had advanced from the eft shoulder to 
the right breast, without producing any 
pain in any part of its journey, except 
at its commencement and termination ; 
for in crossing the left breast, as it pro- 
bably did, it was likely to encounter 
the same structure, and consequently 
the same obstruction which at last 
brought it to the surface. 

Another very interesting case oc- 
curred at Gloucester, in 1765. Eleanor 
Raylock, a healthy girl, about twenty- 
two years of age, happened to have 
three pins in her mouth when she 
was skimming a pot on the kitchen fire. 
A quantity of steam from the boiling 
liquid having entered her mouth, she 
was compelled to perform the action of 
swallowing, and the three pins at the 
same instant entered her throat. Al- 
though various methods were em- 
ployed to extract them, yet they con- 
tinued in the same place for eight 
weeks, till they were forced down by 
the whalebone instrument employed 
for that purpose by the surgeon. Pre- 
vious to this removal of the pins from 
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the throat, the adjacent parts were 
swelled and inflamed ; a hoarseness and 
difficulty of breathing came on; and, 
from being incapable of taking any 
other nourishment than liquids, she 
was reduced to so weak a condition as 
to be unable to quit her bed. After 
the pins, however, had been pushed 
down, she could take solid food, and 
soon afterwards went into service. 
Severe work or extraordinary motion 
occasionally brought back her com- 
plaints, and she was attacked with 
violent convulsions, which sometimes 
continued eight or nine hours. In this 
state she came to the Gloucester In- 
firmary, on the 29th of May, 1766, 
three quarters of a year after she had 
swallowed the pins. Her complexion 
was ruddy; she appeared full of flesh, 
and, with the exception of a pain in 
her side, she was in perfect health. 
This pain was seated below the false 
ribs, and became very severe when she 
lifted her right arm, or moved forwards 
her body round towards the left. A 
violent cough and spitting of blood 
often came on ; and the violence of the 
pain, three different times, produced 
convulsive fits, which occasioned such 
spasmodic affections in her eyes, as to 
deprive her of sight. 
hese symptoms continued till the 
beginning of August, when a small 
painful tumour, the size of a man’s 
thumb, appeared in the right shoulder ; 
but, without coming to a suppuration, 
it disappeared in a week. Some time 
afterwards, another similar tumour ap- 
peared in the left shoulder, which was 
opened on the 20th of August. The 
discharge was copious, and upon re- 
moving the dressings, one of the pins 
came out. The surgeon endeavoured to 
discover the other two by a probe; but 
he failed in theattempt: they were, how- 
ever, both discharged on the following 
day from the same wound. The three 
pins were all of the same length, and 
1} inches long. Dr. Lysons, who has 
narrated this remarkable case, supposes 
that the pins were forced through the 
substance of the esophagus into the 
muscles of the neck and shoulder, and 
passed from thence to the superior 
part of the scapula, where they were 
discharged. It seems to us, however, 
more probable, that they were thrust 
down into the stomach, and were carried 
from it into the shoulder. 
The motion of a needle through the 
solid parts of the body is much more 
easily understood than that of a pin, 
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which must meet with constant ob- 
struction from its head; and in the 
case which we have above described, it 
seems quite extraordinary that such an 
obstructed motion, either from the 
throat, or from the stomach to the 
shoulder, should have been unattended 
with any local pain. 

A number of curious cases of the 
progress of musket-balls from the 
place where they were first lodged, 
have been observed by military sur- 
geons. We have heard of a very re- 
markable case, where the musket-ball 
struck the forehead above the nose, 
and having divided into two halves, 
one half went round beneath the skin, 
on the right side, and the other on the 
left, advancing in contact with the 
skull. We do not ask our readers to 
believe the poetical edition of this fact, 
that the two half bullets met again 
behind, after having performed the cir- 
cuit of the head in opposite directions, 
and, advancing with a slightly-dimin- 
ished force, united, and killed an un- 
fortunate man who stood in their way ; 
but the fact of the splitting of the 
bullet, and the advance of each half 
in opposite directions, is unquestion- 
able. 

The singular progress of a musket 
bullet from the forehead to the throat, 
has been recorded by Dr. Fielding. 
At the first battle of Newbury, in the 
time of the civil wars, a medical gen- 
tleman was shot near the right eye. 
The skull was fractured at the place ; 
but though the surgeon could see the pul- 
sation of the brain beneath the wound, 
yet the bullet had turned to one side, 
and could not be discovered. Various 
bones were discharged from the wound, 
the mouth, and the nostrils. At the 
time of the second battle of Newbury 
the wound healed, and could not be 
kept open; but about twelve years 
afterwards, when the doctor was riding 
in a cold dark night, he felt a pain on 
the left side of his head, about the 
“ almonds of the ear,” which occa- 
sioned a partial deafness. Having 
stopped his ear with wool, he was 
surprised one day, in March 1670, by 
a sudden puff or crack in his ear, when 
all that side of his cheek hung loose as 
if it had been paralytic, and a hard 
knot was felt under the ear. Various 
tumours now appeared about the throat, 
and in August 1672 the bullet was 
taken out of the throat near the pomum 
Adami. 
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No. II.— Account of the feats of an 
American sailor who swallowed clasp 
knives. 

If the power of the human frame to 
carry off, through its solid fabric, ex- 
traneous substances which have been 
accidentally introduced into it, excites 
our astonishment, how much more must 
we admire the extraordinary self-pre- 
serving powers of the stomach, and the 
other viscera, in enabling an indivi- 
dual to live for many years, who had 
been in the habit of swallowing great 
numbers of clasp knives and other me- 
tallic substances. 

The case which we are about to de- 
scribe is so extraordinary, that it could 
scarcely obtain credit, were it not sup- 
ported by ocular and undoubted testi- 
mony. We have no hesitation in be- 
lieving the feats of a Spaniard who 
swallowed perforated silver balls, filled 
with particular substances, in order 
that the physiologist who employed 
him might study the action and powers 
of the gastric juice ; but it almost sur- 
passes belief, that a man could be 
found who would voluntarily introduce 
into his stomach bodies of such a size, 
of such a shape, and of such indi- 
gestible materials, as to endanger his 
life both at their entrance and their 
exit, as well as during their residence 
in that bourne from which such tra- 
vellers seldom return. 

An American sailor, of the name of 
John Cummings, about twenty-three 
years of age, happened to touch at a 
port on the French coast, about two 
miles from Havre de Grace, in the 
month of June 1799. Observing, in a 
distant field, a tent with a crowd of 
people around it, the curiosity of him- 
self and of his comrades prompted them 
to “ steer their course” in that direc- 
tion. Upon their arrival, they learned 
that a play was acting in the tent; and 
having collected a livre each, and ob- 
taine admission, they were surprised 
at the sight of the play-actors, who were 
entertaining an admiring audience with 
the feat of swallowing clasp knives. 
When the sailors returned to their ship, 
one of the party gave an account of 
the wonders which they had seen ; and 
Cummings, who had been drinking 
freely, boasted that he could swallow 
knives as well as the Frenchman. His 
comrades took him at his word, and 
challenged him to perform the feat. 
Though, as he himself candidly ac- 
knowledged, in his own account of 
the matter, he was “ not particularly 
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anxious to take the job in hand, yet 
he did not like to go against his word ; 
and having a good supply of grog in- 
wardly,” he took out his own pocket- 
knife, and upon trying to swallow it, 
«it slipped down his throat with great 
ease, aud by the assistance of some 
drink, and the weight of the knife,” it 
descended into his stomach. Success- 
ful as this performance was, his com- 
panions were not satisfied with seeing 
it only once; and having asked him 
“if he could swallow more,” he ex- 
ultingly replied, “All the knives on 
shipboard.” A fresh supply having 
been procured, he swallowed three of 
them in the same manner as he had 
done the first; and, to use his own 
mode of expression, “by this bold 
attempt ofa drunken man, the com- 
pany was well entertained for that 
night.” On the following day one of 
the knives, and on the day after other 
two, descended to their owners; but 
the fourth was never more heard of, 
having either cast anchor in some 
corner of the stomach, or, what is more 
likely, having been dissolved by the 
action of the gastric juice, for he never 
experienced the slightest inconvenience 
from it. 

Our knife-swallower, though highly 
favoured by his good fortune, as well 
as by the extraordinary powers of his 
inner man, abandoned the practice of 
his art for the space of six years; but 
on the 13th of March, 1805, his vanity 
again tempted him to repeat the ha- 
zardous experiment. While drinking 
with a party of sailors at Boston, in 
America, he began to boast of his 
former exploit; and in consequence of 
the discredit which was cast upon his 
his story, he was highly affronted, and 
declared that he was the same man 
still, and was ready to prove to them 
the truth of his assertions. A small 
knife having been instantly produced, 
he swallowed it in a moment. Five 
other knives followed it in the same 
evening; and the fame of his doings 
having rapidly spread through Boston, 
he was beset next morning by crowds 
of visitors, and was induced in the 
course of that day to swallow eight 
more, making fourteen in all. 

On this occasion he did not escape 
so easily as he did before from the 
consequences of his folly. He was 
attacked next day with such constant 
vomiting, and a pain in his stomach, 
that it became necessary to carry him 
to Charleston hospital; where, as he 
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expresses it, between that period and 
the 28th of April, “ he was safely de- 
livered of his cargo,” and all the knives 
which were thus unshipped are pre- 
served in the infirmary of that city. 

On the 29th of April, Cummings 
sailed for France in a brig, and having 
parted from it, he went on board an- 
other vessel, the Betty of Philadelphia, 
to return to America. This vessel, 
however, which was probably engaged 
in some contraband trade, was captured 
by his majesty’s ship the Isis, of fifty 
guns, and carried into St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, where she was con- 
demned, and Cummings pressed and 
sent to England on board the Isis. At 
Spithead, where the ship touched, and 
where, as Cummings observes, “ it took 
in plenty of spirituous liquors,” he was 
again alee, under the influence of 
drink, to relate to his new comrades 
the marvels of his digestive powers. 
None of his shipmates would believe 
his statement; and the argument which 
ensued was cut short by one of them 
offering him a knife for trial. “ Dis- 
daining,” as he says, ‘‘to be worse 
than his word, he proceeded imme- 
diately to perform his part of the busi- 
ness ;”” and on the same evening (that 
of the 4th of December) he swallowed 
five knives. On the following morn- 
ing, the ship’s company having ex- 
pressed a great anxiety to witness a 
repetition of the performance, he rea- 
dily yielded to their request, and “ by 
the encouragement of the people, and 
the assistance of good grog,” he swal- 
lowed that day nine clasp knives, some 
of which were very large. He was 
afterwards informed by the spectators 
that he had swallowed four more ; but 
he declares that he knew nothing about 
this additional shipment, as he was 
probably too much intoxicated to have 
any recollection of what then passed. 

This was the last feat which Cum- 
mings performed. He had now swal- 
lowed in all thirty-five knives, at dif- 
ferent times, and it was this last effort 
that put an end to his life, in March 
1809, nearly four years afterwards. 

Dr. Lara, the surgeon of the Isis, to 
whom he was obliged to apply for 
medical aid, would not at first believe 
that Cummings’ illness was owing to 
his having swallowed knives; but 
having satisfied himself of its truth by 
a strict examination of the principal 
eye-witnesses, he paid great attention 
to the case, without, however, having 
obtained much relief for his patient. 
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But in about three months, having 
taken a quantity of oil, Cummings 
“felt ten knives dropping down the 
channel ;” and though none of them 
ever got to sea, yet he enjoyed the 
benefit of a perfect calm till the 4th of 
June, 1806, when he vomited one side 
of the handle of a knife, which had 
“ Wm. Cunningham” cut in the horn, 
and which was recognised by its owner, 
who had given it to be swallowed. In 
the course of the next six months, 
blades and handles and other fragments 
of knives were discharged in different 
directions ; and in consequence of his 
having quitted his ship as incurable, he 
became a patient of Dr. Babington’s, 
in Guy’s Hospital. His story, however, 
seemed so incredible, that he was dis- 
charged in a few days; but was re- 
admitted in the month of August 1807, 
owing to his health having become 
much worse. On the 28th of October 
he left the hospital in an improved 
state; and he did not again present 
himself till September 1808, after 
an interval of nearly a year. At this 
time he came under the management 
of Dr. Curry; “ under whose care,” 
as Dr. Marcet observes, “he remained, 
gradually and miserably sinking under 
his sufferings, till March 1809, when 
he died in a state of extreme ema- 
ciation.” 

The stomach of Cummings, in its 
external aspect, exhibited evident proofs 
ofan altered structure. It was opened 
in the presence of Sir Astley Cooper, 
when a great number of fragments of 
knife-blades, knife-springs, and han- 
dles, were found in it, and were care- 
fully collected for the anatomical mu- 
seum of Guy’s Hospital ; in which 
they are now deposited. There 
are no fewer than between thirty and 
forty of these fragments; thirteen or 
Jourteen of them were clearly the re- 
mains of blades, some of which were 
remarkably corroded and prodigiously 
reduced in size, while others were in a 
wonderful state of preservation. Mi- 
nute drawings of all these fragments 
have been engraven for Dr. Marcet’s 
interesting account of this case, and 
occupy a large folding plate, with 
forty figures. The most remarkable 
object is a large blade, which has suf- 
fered almost no corrosion, and bears 
the words “ cast-steel,”’ and the cutler’s 
name, “ Bateman.” Another of the 
figures represents a horse-lancet; an- 
other a lieutenant’s uniform-button ; 
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and other ten figures exhibit what 
appear to have been the silver oval 
buttons which sometimes ornament the 
handles of knives. 

It is impossible to read the preced- 
ing statements, without receiving from 
them a deep impression of the singular 
wisdom and unfathomable skill with 
which the Almighty has adapted the 
human frame to resist the destructive 
action of extraneous bodies. We are 
all sufficiently disposed to admire the 
wonders of creation, but these wonders 
are in general so often presented to us, 
that their influence over the mind is 
gradually enfeebled ; and though we 
utter the words, and often feel the sen- 
timent of strong admiration, yet the 
heart has made no real acquisition, no 
new principle of love has been im- 
planted, no spring has been opened 
from which we can draw, in the ab- 
sence of new excitements to wonder. 
When such extraordinary facts, how- 
ever, as those before us come under 
our notice, we ought to ponder them 
in our minds, and elicit from them 
every spark of piety which they are 
fitted to yield. Were the ablest phy- 
siologist asked the question, What 
would be the influence on the human 
frame of a large sharp pin, or needle, 
taken into the stomach?! he would no 
doubt answer, that if it remained there 
it would torment the patient with in- 
sufferable pain; and after producing 
inflammation, might terminate in gan- 
grene, and carry off the sufferer. No- 
thing, indeed, but a knowledge of the 
fact, could induce him to believe that 
this sharp body is often carried through 
the coat of the stomach, and will find 
its way to the surface of the body, con- 
trary even to the action of gravity, 
avoiding carefully all the vital parts, 
and at last making an opening for its 
escape by an inflammatory action of 
the surface. Still less could he be- 
lieve that a patient might enjoy toler- 
able health for years, while his stomach 
was filled with more than twenty blades 
and handles of clasp-knives, some of 
which were actually sticking in, and 
lying across the lower intestine. Ana- 
logous to this singular power of the 
living principle is the action of the 
gizzards of birds, which, by their power 
of trituration, &c. are able to pulverise 
solid glass, and even to flatten bullets 
and cylinders of metal taken into the 
stomach. 

















































Poem, by Shelley. 


TO A. B., WITH A GUITAR, * 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Arret to Miranda. — Take 

This slave of music, for the sake 
Of him who is the slave of thee, 

{ And teach it all the harmony 

In which thou canst, and only thou, 

Make the delighted spirit glow, 

Till joy denies itself again, 

} And, too intense, is turned to pain ; 
For, by permission, and command 
Of thine own Prince Ferdinand, 
Poor Ariel sends this silent token 

Of love, that never can be spoken. 

Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who, 

le From life to life, must still pursue 
Your happiness ; — for thus alone 
Can Ariel ever find his own. 

) From Prospero’s enchanted cell, 

As the mighty verses tell, 

To the throne of Naples, he 

| Lit you o’er the trackless sea, 


' Flitting on your prow before, 3 
Like a living meteor. 4 
When you die, the silent moon, 7 

| In her interlunar swoon, 1 


Is not sadder in her cell 

Than deserted Ariel. 

When you live again on earth, 

Like an unseen star of birth, 

Ariel guides you o’er the sea 

Of life from your nativity. 

Many changes have been run, 

Since Ferdinand and you begun 

Your course of love, and Ariel still 

Has track’d your steps, and served your will ; 

Now, in humbler, happier lot, 

This is all remember’d not; 

And now, alas! the poor sprite is 
j Imprison’d, for some fault of his, 
In a body like a grave ; — 

From you he only dares to crave, 

For his service and his sorrow, 

A smile to-day, a song to-morrow. 





* A. B., the lady to whom these agreeable and melodious verses are addressed, 
is still alive. We therefore withhold her name. 
+ * And silent as the moon, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” 
Samson Agonistes. 
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No. XXXII. 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Tuer: is old Talleyrand reposing after the thousand-and-one rogueries of the day. 
He has just come home from the Traveller’s ; and his dreams, in all probability, 
relate to some feats of diplomacy, in which, perhaps, his slumbering fancy depicts 
to him Palmerston turned into a jackass, but by no means a golden one. 

To write a sketch of Talleyrand in the compass of a page is a sheer impos- 
sibility. We have put him among our distinguished literary characters, merely 
on account of his various compositions in re diplomaticd—being well aware, 
however, that he holds the book-making tribe by profession in well-deserved 
contempt. ‘ Never write a book,” said he to Prince Kofflosky; “ if you do, 
we shall know all that your brains are worth for as many francs as your book 
will cost. No man of sense writes books—the emperor writes no book —[this 
was before the emperor went to St. Helena]—Socrates never wrote a book.” 
To which Talleyrand added a name we decline introducing into any light dis- 
course, even after the example of a bishop. When Kofflosky pressed him with 
the names of men acknowledged to be great in other niches of the Temple of 
Fame, who had yet written books, such as Julius Cesar, Frederick the Great, &c. 
the Prince replied that the examples are rare, and that these books must have 
been written in order to lead people astray. 

But if he has not been an author in the ordinary sense of the word, he has 
been every thing else. The accident of bis having issued from the loins of a 
Perigord made him a gentleman, but for seventy long years he has been actively 
engaged in undoing that mistake of fortune.. He has been an Abbé, a Bishop, 
a Constitutional Priest, a Clerk in an office, a Minister, a Keeper ofa public-house 
in America, a Prince of the Empire, a Teacher, a Secretary, a Grand Chamber- 
lain, an Ambassador, a Protocolist, a Catholic, an Atheist, a Royalist, a Jacobin, 
a Council of Five Hundreder, a Senator, a Buonapartist, an Extréme Droit, 
& Centre Droit, a Centre Gauche, an Extréme Gauche, a Quand-méme, a Doc- 
trinaire, a Louis-Philippist, a Juste-Milieu Man, a Wit, a Trimmer, a Rake, 
a Whist-player, a Rat of many tales, a whatever chance and his wife made 
him for the moment. ‘Thank God,” said he, when he swore allegiance to 
Louis-Philippe, “this is the thirteenth I have taken.” We shall not insult him 
by saying that he is perfectly ready to swear allegiance to Henry V. to-morrow— 
for, without our saying it, every body will take it for granted. 

His first friend was the Comte d’Artois. While he was a plain abbé, the 
Comte wearied Louis XVI. with prayers to make his friend a bishop. Louis for 
a long time positively refused, alleging as his objection the rather negligent 
course of M. de Perigord’s mode of life; but being farther solicited, promised to 
grant the request on condition that the abbé would go to the country, and do 
something ecclesiastical that would make people forget his escapades in Paris. 
Accordingly, Talleyrand left the city, and preached two or three fine sermons, 
and otherwise behaved himself so as to lay in a sufficient stock of merit. The 
Comte d’Artois obtained his prayer; and the abbé was turned into the Bishop 
d’Autun. This was his first rise in the world—mark the end! That comte is 
now the ex-King Charles X., and the Bishop of Autun is Prince Talleyrand— 
and he represents King Louis-Philippe at the Court of St. James's. 

All his actions have been consistent with this small touch of character. But 
what matter? Every body knows that he is a rogue, but nobody thinks him a 
fool ; and that, after all, in the career in which Talleyrand has cut such a figure, 
is the only fatal blot. What consequence is it that he has committed a thousand 
perfidies, if it is found that he can be always of use at the moment when his 
services are required? He may have betrayed every government in France, one 
after another, for the last forty years ; and it is morally certain that he is ready to 
give up that which at present prevails there at a moment’s notice—but in the 
meantime he plays their cards to admiration. With what perfect contempt he 
looks down on the Whig Administration of England, and how in his private 
despatches he must chuckle over that unfortunate catspaw, whom he has nick- 
named Palmerston-pour-rire ! 

The portrait is like the Prince in his recumbent attitude ; and he is in the 
habit of concealing the defect in his foot (odd enough that Scott, Byron, and 
Talleyrand should be lame) in the manner represented in the print. 
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833.] Lord Byron’s unpublished Poem on Mr. Rogers. 


THE CELEBRATED BUT HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM OF 
LORD BYRON ON MR. ROGERS. 


Murray, “ the «2% of publishers, the Anak of stationers,’—‘“ the Strachan, 


Tonson, Lintot, of our times,” in many respects one of the best fellows in the 


world, is in some others highly reprehensible. He suffers his Tory nature to be 
considerably overlaid by the Whigs of his acquaint unce, and is by them debauched 
into manifold sins of omission and commission, which must weigh heavy at last 
upon his bibliopolic soul. 

The Life of Byron, for instance, was most improperly committed to Moore, 
because it was morally certain that he would cut out, with unsparing hand, 
every thing in his lordship’s correspondence which could in any way annoy the 
Whig gentle or noble folk, upon whose smiles or whose dinners it delights the 
little poet to live. Accordingly, we find that he has “ sown the page with stars 
thick as a field,” almost every star indicating that some great Whig name lies 
eclipsed by it. Poor Leigh Hunt is sacrificed without mercy, because he is 
poor ;— but all the jokes on Lord and Lady Holland and their set, Cam Hobhouse 
and the other beasts after his kind, Douglas Kinnaird, Sam Rogers, &c. &e.— 
the whole blue devilry of Whiggism—are suppressed with the most laudable 
one-sided partiality that can be conceived. Many of the Byronic sarcasms 
were not in Moore's possession—of course, it was not likely that those directed 
against himself should fall in his way— but very many were; and their omission 
is a signal specimen of literary dishonesty. Another life, or at least a very 
considerable supplement to that of Moore’s, remains to be written. It will be 
admitted that he publishes puffs upon himself—such as (vol. iv. p. 83, Murray’s 
edition of Byron) “ Moore’s a very noble fellow in all respects,” and so forth — 
so plentifully, that no supplement will be needed in that direction. 

We believe that the fact will prove to be, that Lord Byron abused every body 
he knew, and the closer the intimacy the grosser the abuse. As Sam Rogers was 
among his most intimate friends, (vol. iii. p. 374, “ You (Rogers) and I (Byron) 
were never correspondents, but always something better—which is, very good 
friends,’ ) it could not be expected that he should escape, and it was well known 
in ail literary circles that one of the most stinging and personal little satires 
ever written by his lordship was directed against the poetical banker. This 
poem was in Moore’s hands ; but he, having the fear of exclusion from Rogers’s 
table before his eyes, would not publish it;—it was also in Murray’s hands ; 
but he, having the fear of the bawling of those Whig folks who infest his sanctum 
before his optics, could not muster nerve enough to give it to the world. As 
it is one of the best things in its way that fell from his lordship’s pen, we 
thought it a pity that the public should be deprived of it; and after having 
sought for it for some time in vain, we are now enabled, by the kindness of a fair 
friend, whose name must be a secret, but which if published would be an ornament 
to our pages, to lay it before our readers. 

We are sure that Mr. Rogers himself will feel much obliged to us for so doing. 
The poem, it is certain, must sooner or later come to light; and if he have not 
seen it, his mind will be relieved on discovering that it is no worse. We have 
appended some notes, supplied by the great literary characters who annotate the 
new edition of Lord By ron, which we think will elucidate a few of the Passages. 
Our readers are respectfully referred to the portrait of Mr. Rogers which appears 
in the eighth Number of our Magazine, Vol. II. p. 237, which will graphically 
illustrate the descriptive verses of the opening “ question.’ ’ They may be assured 
that the likeness is perfect ; and its accompanying biographical sketch may serve 
to throw a light, though a dead light, on the mortuary allusion to the 


—— ‘corpse stuck up for show, 
Galvanised at times to go.” 


Mr. Rogers himself came to make sundry inquiries about that portrait, and the 
various anecdotes which we re-hearsed concerning him ; and we think that on the 
whole he was gratified. We repeat our conviction that his gratification will be 
equally excited by the poem which we now publish. If it be not, we shall 
suppress it in our next edition. 

VOL, VII, NO. XXXVII, G 
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LORD BYRON’S VERSES ON SAM ROGERS, 


IN QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


QUESTION. 


Nose and chin would shame a knocker ; 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker ; 
Mouth which marks the envious scorner, 
Witha scorpion in each corner, 
Turning its quick tail to sting you 5 
In the place that most may wring you ; 
Eyes of lead-like hue, and gummy; 
Carcass pick’d out from some mummy ; 
Bowels (but they were forgotten, 
Save the liver, and that’s rotte n); 10 
Skin all sallow, flesh all sodden,— 
Form the devil would frighten God in. 
Is’t a corpse stuck up for show, 
Galvanised at times to go? 
With the Scripture in connexion, 15 
New proof of the resurrection ? 
Vampyre, ghost, or goul, what is it? 
I would walk ten miles to miss it. 
ANSWER. 

Many passengers arrest one, 
To di mand the same free question. 20 
Shorter ’s my reply, and franker,— 
That’s the Bard, the Beau, the Banker. 
Yet if you could bring about, 
Just to turn him inside out, 
Satan’s self would seem less sooty, 25 
And his present aspect — Beauty. 
Mark that (as he masks the bilious 
Air, so softly sapercilious) 
Cc hasten’ d bow, and mock humility, 
Almost sicken’d to servility ; 30 
Hear his tone (which is to talking 
That which creeping is to walking, 








V.1, &e. “C**[Caroline Lamb] told me that it was believed I alluded to 
poor Lord Cartisle’s nervous disorder in one ef the lines [of his English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, viz. 

‘ The paralytic pulings of Carlisle ;’ 
which, by the way, is an after-thought ; for in the original the couplet stood — 
‘No muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The minor Byron or mature Carlisle.’ } 
[ thank Heaven I did not know it [humph]—and would not, could not, if I had. I 
must naturally be the last person to be pointed on defects or maladies.” —V ol. ii. p. 267. 
We see how closely he adhered to his benevolent declar: tion. Whimsically enough, 
we find an anecdote in Moore’s L ife which connects Rogers’s name with a notice of 
Lord Byron’s lameness. ‘‘ In coming out one night from a ball, with Mr. Rogers, 
as they were on their way to their carriage, one of the linkboys ran on before Lord 
Byron, crying, ‘This way, my lord.’—‘ He seems to know you,’ said Mr. Rogers. 
‘ Know me.’ answered Lord Byron, with some degree of bitterness in his tone— 
‘every one knows me—I am ‘deformed,’” Very possibly, Rogers, with his usual 
good nature, turned his 
“* Eyes of lead-like hue, and gummy,” 
on the shrunk limb, and the glance might not have been unobserved.—Hosnovse. 

V.3i. “* Rogers is sile ‘nt, and it is said severe. When he does talk, he talks 
well; and, on all subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression is pure as is his poetry. 
If you enter his house, his draw ing-room, his library,—you of yourself say, This is 
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Now on all fours, now on tiptoe) ; 
Hear the tales he lends his lip to; 
Little hints of heavy scandals ; 35 
Every friend in turn he handles ; 

All which women, or which men do, 
Glides forth in an inuendo, 

Clothed in odds and ends of humour — 
Herald of each paltry rumour, 40 
From divorces, down to dresses, 
Woman's frailties, men’s excesses, 

All which life presents of evil 

Make for him a constant revel. 

You're his foe—for that he fears you, 45 
And in absence blasts and sears you : 
You're his friend —for that he hates you, 
First caresses, and then baits you— 
Darting on the opportunity 

When to do it with impunity : 50 
You are neither—then he’ll flatter, 

Till he finds some trait for satire ; 

Hunts your weak point out, then shews it 
Where it injures to disclose it, 

In the mode that’s most invidious, 55 
Adding every trait that’s hideous — 

From the bile, whose blackening river 
Rushes through his Stygian liver. 


Then he thinks himself a lover — 

Why? I really can’t discover, 60 
In his mind, age, face, or figure ; 

Viper broth might give him vigour,— 

Tet him keep the cauldron steady, 

He the venom has already. 


not the dwelling ofa common mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a book thrown 
aside on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his table, that does not bespeak an almost 
fastidious elegance in the possessor. But this very delicacy must be the misery of 
his existence. Oh! the jarrings his disposition must have encountered through life !” 
Vol. ii. p. 267.—Jarrings, we suppose, when one of the jars was broken. After all, 
this prose description of Rogers is not much at variance with that given in the poem 
above. The chat of a man who piles his house with fastidiously arrayed knick- knacks, 
prattles delicately on matters of taste, and makes himself miserable if the crockery 
ware on his chimney-piece is not put up in apple-pie order, must be 
———— ‘to talking 
That which creeping is to walking.” Jerrery. 

V.34. Letter285. To Mr. Rogers. ‘ You are one of the few persons with whom 
Lhave lived in what is called intimacy, and have heard me at times conversing on the 
untoward topic of my recent family disquietudes, Will you have the goodne ss to 

Say to me ns once, whether you ever he ard me speak of her with disrespect,” &c. 
Vol. iii. p. 217.—Her is Lady Byron. This is dated May 25, 1816. On M: arch s. 
1818, Lord By ron writes to this same Mr. Rogers (vol. ie p- 91), “As for my 
mathematical ** ***, J am as well without her.” The stars are from Mr. Moore, 
the high-minded publisher of this honourable correspondence. No wonder that Lord 
Byron should describe such a friend, with whom he had ‘‘ conversed on the untoward 
topics of his family disquietude,” as one whose conversation rejoiced in “little hints 
of heavy scandals.”—Lusuincron. 


V.59. Rogers thinks himself handsome. ‘ Miss Villiers,” [now Mrs. Granby 
Lister] said he one day to Newton the painter, ‘is a eT girl. She has a 
téte morte—I have a téte morte ;—it is decidedly handsome.” ‘To speak the plain 


truth, he has an intellectual face, and that is never ugly. When he was young, he 
must have been the devil ; but now that he is old, he is a striking looking person.— 
Joun Murray. 
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For his faults— he has but one,— 65 
’Tis but envy, when all’s done. 

He but pays the pain he suffers, 
Clipping, like a pair of snuffers, 

Lights which ought to burn the brighter 
For this temporary blighter. 70 
He’s the cancer of his species, 

And will eat himself to pieces,— 

Plague personified, and famine,— 

Devil, whose sole delight is damning. 


For his merits, would you know ’em? 75 
Once he wrote a pretty Poem. 
1818. 


Rogers has been, in our times, refused by, 1. Lady Dory (when Mrs. aia >). 
We don’t know that he has applied again since the exit of Humphrey Halieus. 
2. Lydia White (Biddy Diddle); Wm. Spencer cut him out in that quarter—and 
then Wm. Stewart Rose. 3. _ Crumpe ;—done by Campbell here. 4. Lady 
Lyndhurst, alors Mrs. Thomas. Easily won by the Copley. 5. Miss Villiers, 
os mentioned, now Mrs, ee, Lister—the Dutch girl . e Yankee Raphael. 

The Countess of Cork. The Countess of Charleville. The Dowager Mar- 
«oh of Salisbury (last wane}. 9. Mrs. Coutts— beat by a Duke of St. Alban’s. 
10. Her Royal Highness the Princess Olive of Cumberland. This last was cool in 
Sam. We confine ourselves to modern refusals. We have heard that he proposed 
for the Duchess of Cleveland, and was cut out by Beau Fielding—but we think that 
must have been before his time a little.—Sir E. Brypces. 

V.75. Scott ‘is undoubtedly the monarch of Parnassus, and the most English of 
bards. I should place Rogers next in the living list (1 value him more as the last 
of the best school); Moore and Campbell both third,” &c. &c.—Vol. ii. p. 275. 
This arrangement his lordship exemplifies by a diagram. Elsewhere, in the quiz- 
zing verses on Lord Thurlow, p. 200— 

** They'll tell you Phoebus gave his crown 
Some years before your birth to Rogers 
P. 281: “ Read the I arava Review of Rogers. He is Seed 4 highty, but where 
he should be.” Vol. ii. p. 92. To Mr. Rogers: ‘ You could not have made mea 
more acceptable batsoee than your Jacqueline. She is all grace, softness, and poetry,” 
&c.&c. We may pass the remainder. There are five hundred commendations of the 
same kind scattered up and down. 

His lordship, however, it would appear, was not quite at ease about this said poem, 
all of grace, softness, and poetry. ‘I believe,’’ he says to Moore, vol. iii. p. 115, 
“I told you of Larry and Jacquy. A friend of mine was reading—at least a friend of 
his was reading—said Larry and Jacquy in a Brighton coach. A passenger took up 
the book, and « queried as to the author. The proprietor said, ‘ There were two ;’ to 
which the answer of the unknown was, ‘ Ay, ay—a joint concern, I suppose—summot 
like Sternhold and Hopkins.’ ” Many more sarcasms of the same kind were poured 
forth against 

Pretty Miss Jacqueline, 
With her nose aquiline. 
And here we have his lordship’s real opinions at last. So far from Rogers being the 
second stone of the poetical pyramid from the top, his highest praise, in Lord Byron’s 
maturer years, is, that 
“Once he wrote a pretty poem.” 
His lordship’s latter opinions were generally sounder than his first. As he ex- 
presses it— 
‘The puny schoolboy, and his early lay, 
Men pardon, if his follies pass away.” 
And we therefore pardon all the early rubbish which he wrote about Rogers, in » 
duys when Sam discounted for him. This last-quoted couplet, we may “remark, 
unintelligible as it stands in the present edition. The ** puny schoolboy ” was 
Byron himself, referred to in a preceding line as “the minor Byron ;” but these 
words being now struck out, the sense is ruined. The whole satire wants a new 
edition. Just think of such an alteration as “ Let Moore still sigh,” (p. 278) where 
the original was ‘‘ Let Moore be lewd,”—and no note. O fie! John Murray—O fie! 
John Wright.—Brovucnam. 













Cuap. I. 

Asout the close of autumn 18—, Hin- 
ton Douglas, after travelling a couple 
of years abroad, came to London with 
Lieutenant Bucke, who, from the pro- 
tracted consequences of severe wounds, 
had been obliged to quit the service. 
By the most generous exertions he liad 
saved the life of Douglas in the Bay of 
Naples, when on the point of perishing 
in the waters; and from this circum- 
stance a strong mutual attachment had 
grown up. It was now the lieutenant’s 
intention to stay for some time in Lon- 
don, under the medical care of Dr. 
B——, who was at the height of his 
just fame, and then to repair to Scot- 
land, his native country, in quest of an 
uncle, his only living relative, of whom 
he had lost all traces for many years. 
After that, it was his intention to goand 
spend his days, on half-pay, at his na- 
tive village, which had this farther re- 
commendation to |.im as a final place 
of sojourn, that it was very near the 
manor of his friend Hinton Douglas, 
who eagerly pressed him to this mode 
of life. In the meantime he was ad- 
vised, by a friend in London, to take 
up his quiet residence as a boarder with 
Mrs. Clement, the widow of a physi- 
cian, who had left her in rather strait- 
ened circumstances with an only 
daughter, Miss Diana Clement. .This 
young lady had been abroad, #iyquality 
of governess, it was believed, toa French 
marchioness, and was therefore highly 
accomplished. 

After seeing his friend Bucke thus 
comfortably settled for the time, Hin- 
ton Douglas set out for Scotland, where, 
after arranging his affairs and gaining 
the sweet consent of Miss Marjory 
Maxwell to become his wife next spring, 
he returned to London to superintend 
the winding-up of the mercantile affairs 
of his uncle, who had left him a large 
accession to his fortune. To avoid the 
temptations of fashionable life, and 
apply himself to business— moreover, 
to be near his friend the lieutenant, he 
determined to live privately at Mrs. 
Clement’s during thé months he had to 
stay in the city; and accordingly he 
became an inmate of her house. 


Cuap. II. 


Lieutenant Bucke was rather rough 
in his personal appearance, besides 
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being well advanced in years. His 
head was excessively long; he was 
strictly national in his high cheek- 
bones ; his nose was large and red ; his 
whiskers, which were of a decidedly 
redder sample than his locks, sent along 
the edge of his cheek, forward to the 
very top of his chin, a muster of fierce 
prickly distinct hairs, not unlike the 
bones of a red herring: those higher 
locks themselves were of the colour of 
sand; and from having been forced 
backwards in his earlier life to supply 
the queue, according to the fashion of 
forty or fifty years ago, they still re- 
tained their old bent, —the French Re- 
volution, to which every great change 
in modern days is ascribed, having not 
yet made them grow downwards over 
his brow. His eyes were of a peculiarly 
light grey, and in cold weather winked 
out a bitter mist; whilst his cheeks, 
under the same degree of temperature, 
shewed off a meagre steely blue, with 
here and there a light red spot. In 
addition to all this he was old-fashioned 
and awkward in his manners. The 
manly frankness of Bucke’s nature, in- 
deed, seemed rather to borrow than to 
lose effect from those outward accom- 
paniments ; but it is difficult for such 
persons as our lieutenant to be digni- 
fied in matters of love; and the many 
ungainly attentions which ere long he 
was obliged to shew to Miss Diana 
Clement, began to mock his nobler 
qualities in the eyes of Douglas, who, 
notwithstanding his sincere admiration 
of Bucke’s generous heart, could not 
help being both amused and disgusted 
by his ridiculous affectations. Mean- 
while, Miss Clement paid all her atten- 
tions with a quizzical return. This 
at first Douglas was inclined to set 
down to a want of deep feeling on her 
part, and girlish thoughtlessness, which 
seemed to correspond necessarily with 
her very youthful look. She was tall 
and slender, and appeared like one 
who had grown up to womanhood be- 
fore. her proper years. A cloud of 
sunny ringlets broke upon a brow of 
most transparent beauty. Her cheek 
was embalmed with the finest hues of 
life, which shone through like bright 
tinctured spirits, and seemed at all 
times scarce repressed from flaming 
and coursing over all her face. Douglas 
soon saw, however, that she was girlish 
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only in appearance; and for many 
reasons he began to be very much 
struck with this beautiful ycung woman. 
Judging from the nature of the specu- 
lations upon which she sometimes 
entered, such appeared to him the force 
and daring of her character, that her 
present life to his instinctive feeling 
seemed like a mere retirement from 
bold and comprehensive deeds; and, 
in connexion with this, her abstruse 
studies, uncommon to females, appeared 
a farther preparation for something 
great, beyond her present mode of life, 
which did not at all seem suited to her. 
Her mother, as if she had been a ser- 
vant in her own house, paid to her 
entire deference and submission. But 
the most striking thing of all was, that 
Miss Clement never tried to hide her 
emotions of anger, which were frequent 
and violent. Then the brightest scarlet 
suffusion was over her face in a mo- 
ment. There were no veliement gesti- 
culations ; the fiery violence of her na- 
ture shewed itself in a rigid compression 
of frame, often followed by a subtle and 
intense shivering, and not unfrequently 
ending in a paroxysm of sobbing and 
tears. Another remarkable demonstra- 
tion, however, was her love of judicial 
astrology, in which she professed her- 
self not only a believer, but a practised 
calculator; and the intimations from 
which to man’s spirit she spoke of with 
a singularly wild eloquence, which 
seemed melancholy and altogether sin- 
cere. This characteristic, together with 
that vivid glow with which almost every 
emotion lighted her countenance, made 
her be playfully styled the ScarletWitch. 
She lived in the most retired manner ; 
and, besides the lieutenant, admirers 
seemed to have none, except a young 
gentleman of the name of Jenkins, the 
son of a great merchant in the city, 
who, apparently of the same ardent 
temperament with the lady herself, 
could not hide his violent attachment 
to her. 


Cuap. III. 


Diana Clement, whose whole soul 
was one imperious decree of homage, 
was piqued at the indifference of Hin- 
ton Douglas, and set herself for this 
very reason to make him her lover. 
She soon felt that he was worthy of 
her conquest; and her first seductive 
arts against him, which were the more 
plied the more they seemed inefficient, 
were turned ere long into strong love 
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for the youth. Ter studied allurements 
were not, however, at an end. In ano- 
ther character, the simplicity of pure 
passion would have prevented or neu- 
tralised such arts; but in this strange 
woman they seemed only to minister to 
each other. She opened upon her 
quarry with quizzical and tormenting 
wit; then flattered him, by drawing 
forth his. She gave her whole heart 
to a moving story: anon she was all 
for mirth, then for a witching song; 
then for the renewed encounters of 
Beatrice and Benedict. She broke off 
at a point at which she knew he would 
be impatient to renew teasing explana- 
tions ; and judging that herein she had 
found out her power over him, she 
strove to keep up a continuance of in- 
terest from day to day, that he might 
be taken captive along an irresistible 
chain. 

Secure in his honourable faith, 
Douglas was merely amused with all 
this, which he allowed to go on for 
some time, that he might fully see the 
character of this singular young wo- 
man; but, ere long, he deemed it ne- 
cessary to be dignified, and Miss 
Clement found her hopes at an end. 
Her thwarted love was now the hunger 
and thirst of revenge. 


Cuap. IV. 


One evening, whilst Douglas was at 
supper alone, he heard a loud cry of 
“ Mercy on us!” from the sleeping 
apartment of the lieutenant, who gene- 
rally retired at a very early hour; and 
in another moment the door was burst 
open, and in rushed Bucke in his 
breeches and nightcap, with a candle 
in his hand, snorting like a horse fast- 
ened on by a lion, and looking amazed 
round over his shoulder at But 
nothing followed him. 

“In the name of all the saints, 
Douglas, what is the meaning of all 
this?” cried the terrified soldier, who 
was indeed a victim to all superstitious 
fears. 

** Of what ?” demanded Douglas, 
starting up. 

** Every noise of every devil in dark- 
ness,” said Bucke, “ these three or 
four nights—every midnight—round 
about my bed—here and there, and 
— He stopped short, as Miss 
Clement and her mother entered, 
alarmed at his first loud exclamation. 
The young lady had heard his com- 
plaint: she rung a bell; and her little 
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old yellow French serving-man made 
his a s 

“ Vaulpas,” said Diana, with intense 
calmness, “f you are a ventriloquist. 
Give us all the noises with which you 
have plague od Lieutenant Bucke for 
some nights pé ast.’ 

With singular alacrity, as if he had 
not been at all in fault, the old fellow 
filled the room with a thousand shifting, 
low, hellish whisperings. 

“ Your reason, sir, for all this ?” 
manded Diana. 

“ Madam,” said Vaulpas, with lisp- 
ing meekness, “I saw this noble 
soldier afflicted with that tendency to 
hypochondriasis which is often the 
bane of lofty hearts; and remembering 
the doctrine of my former master, the 
great Dr. Vaudeville (here Diana 
started as if shocked with electricity), 
that a real alarm is often the best cure 
of melancholia, I have dared to prac- 
tise on this brave gentleman, who, I 
doubt not, will from this hour recover 
the vigour “of his spirit.’ 

The thing was thus explained in a 
minute; in that provoking way, too, 
which left no room for offence and re- 
buke; and the poor lieutenant stood 
convicted of cowardice, and the dread 
of the devil, before the very woman for 
whose good opinion of his valour he 
would have taken a lion by the beard. 
He was so confounded, that he stood 
still for a space, altogether forgetful of 
his outward man; then, remembering 
his midnight appearance, he tore the 
nightcap from his head in an agony of 
vexation, made a rush towards the door, 
but fell down in a fit of apoplexy. 
The shock fortunately proved not fatal ; 
but it was followed by paralysis, which 
kept the poor lieutenant for months to 
his bed, during which time, it is almost 
needless to say, that Douglas watched 
him like a brother. Early in the spring 
he was nearly well; and Douglas, leav- 
ing him, proceeded to Scotland, to pre- 
pare for his approaching marriage. 


Cuap. V. 


One day, about a week before his 
intended nuptials, Douglas received a 
letter from Bucke, stating that he was 
now completely well ; that he had been 
made happy in the he art and hand of 
Miss Clement, who was now his wife ; 
that he had taken a cottage, about five 
miles off, where he was now fairly 
settled ; and, in conclusion, eagerly 
requesting Douglas to dine with them 


de- 
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there next day, when he wished to 
have his advice in a most urgent mat- 

ter. Douglas accordingly went, and 

was received by Mrs. Bucke (Diana 

herself), somewhat eager at first in her 

manner, and pale in her singular 

beauty, but withal very modest; and 

in a few minutes, at her ease, and 

brilliant as usual, she apologised for 

the absence of the lieutenant, by stating 

that he had been unexpectedly sum- 

moned that forenoon to attend the last 

moments of his uncle, whom he had at 

length succeeded in finding; but, in 

all likelihood, he would be home that 

night; if not, a card would come from 

him to Mr. Douglas at an early hour 

in the evening, stating the business for 

which he had been invited, and dis- 

tinetly explaining where his instant 

services were needed. Douglas ac- 

cordingly dined with Mrs. Bucke, who, 

immediately after dinner, craved his 

opinion as to the respective qualities of 
two sorts of home-made wine, about 

which a bet, she said, was pending be- 

twixt the lieutenant and herself. Doug- 

las’s decision was knowingly given. 
She was sorry to say it was in the lieu- 

tenant’s favour; then, retiring to pre- 

pare him tea, she left him alone to his 

wine and the newspapers of the day, 

which were brought in, addressed to 

“ Thomas Bucke, Esq., Solway Cot- 

tage, by D N. B.;” and, thus 

provided for, Douglas sat down before 

the sleepy fire. Ere long he was over- 
come by a pleasant drowsiness. His 

head nodded, and gradually rose more 
slowly from his breast, over which his 
arms were folded. The sparry embers 
of the fire appeared,:to~ him gra- 
dually lengthened to fhisggigars, and 

reeled and rose to the plate of the 

wall, while the wall took the place 
of the roof. In another minute, he 

was in a dead sleep. 

The door was slowly opened: in 
looked Diana Clement herself. At 
sight of the slumbering youth, forward 
to him she shot in her swift and perilous 
beauty. “So ho! Hinton Douglas,” 
exclaimed she, “ what hast thou to say 
for thyself, that thou so mockest the 
awful stillness of the dead? Ha! 
Hinton Douglas, when shalt thou mar- 
ry the beautiful Miss Marjory Max- 
well? We must leave our country, it 
seems ; and is it not ordained that thou 
shalt go with us? Thou hast drunk of 
our drowsy wine-cup, and must sleep 
a sleep!’ She summoned Vaulpas, 
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who came instantly. 
you ready? he is secured !” 
*¢ It shall be done,” said her servant ; 


“ Vaulpas, are 


“ yet, madam, allow me” 

** Go, sir,” cried the beautiful scarlet 
creature, flaming up and shuddering ; 
* yet hold,—a word: you wish me to 
go to France? You were afraid that 
this sleeper Douglas would for ever 
detain me in this country? You did 
your utmost to drive Bucke from our 
house by fear and shame, that his friend 
Douglas might follow.” 

“ Pardon, me, my dear young 
madam; I did it not less because it 
became not the mother of such a lady 
to live by such means: I wished them 
all gone, indeed.” 

“Yet you could not guess,” said 
Diana, “ that I wished such an osten- 
sible mode of life, merely to avoid sus- 
picion. Well, then, you wish me to 
go to Paris, and all the cities of the 
world, to win more jewels; for your 
desire of gold is hungry as the grave. 
And now that you feel I know you 
thoroughly, have you confidence in my 
discernment in other matters ?” 

“Wonderful lady!” cried Vaulpas ; 
“had my great master, Vaudeville, 
followed your wisdom, from the first 
moment that he won your heart, in 
London, as implicitly as his love of 
wealth—the means of acquiring all 
strange knowledge —was great, instead 
of coming to the block as a felon, he 
might have roamed with you through 
the world, till every costly stone had 
been your own. I obey you, lady — 
I rejoice that you escaped — I glory to 
have become your servant. Let me 
follow you to death! But now, in all 
humility, permit me to ask, why will 
you encumber yourself with two such 
fantastic children as Jenkins and this 
drowsy Douglas?” 

“« Vaulpas !” answered the lady, “I 
know you wholly faithful ; and in this 
matter you shall be satisfied wholly. 
Well, then, why have I left London, 
and come to this western coast of Scot- 
land? First, because 1 found out that 
those Dutch hounds of justice were in 
quest of us in the metropolis; and, 
secondly, because I would give any 
‘thing less than immortal life to thwart 
the marriage of this Douglas: I came 
to thwart, it, and it shall be thwarted. 
These are my reasons. Now, my means 
and instruments. Jenkins somehow 
learned that I had taken this cottage ; 
he followed me with his eternal ad- 
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dresses, came near the coast with some 
ship of his father’s, proffered me much 
money, and said he would take me to 
any part of the-world I liked, provided 
there I would become his wife. I 
have weighed his proposals ; I find it 
will be necessary for our safety to leave 
this country for a while. I have imi- 
tated admirably the handwriting of 
Bucke, our pretended lord and master, 
and got this boy Douglas in my 
power. We will go with Jenkins. 
He will do to Douglas what I wish — 
he will go whithersoever I wish — he 
will return whensoever I wish: what 
would you more? You shall go with 
me, Vaulpas. Mark, now, your duty. 
This morning I saw Jenkins’ ship 
stand into our frith with the full tide, 
but now he must be far out again with 
the ebb; for he durst not, even for 
me, anchor on the bare sands till an- 
other flow. At the small inn down by 
the sea-shore he said he would wait 
for me all day, lest I should wish to 
see him preparatory to my going with 
him, to which I have already agreed. 
So, then, I do wish to see him, that we 
may get Douglas instantly conveyed 
on board his ship. Vaulpas, go im- 
mediately to the next inn, and order a 
post-chaise to be ready at our gate in 
less than an hour.” Vaulpas retired ; 
and Miss Clement continued to walk 
up and down the apartment. 


Cuap. VI. 


In a short time, Vaulpas returned, 
and said that the chaise was ready ; 
and Miss Clement, after giving him 
strict injunctions to keep the doors 
securely locked till her return, glanced 
guickly down an avenue, and, getting 
into the carriage, which was waiting at 
the bottom of it, ordered the coachman 
to drive at full speed to the little inn 
down. the shore, which, with a signifi- 
cant nod, he professed to know very 
well. After following the main road 
for two or three miles, he turned into a 
soft hollow by-path leading down to 
the sea-sands, which now lay broad 
and white behind the far-retreating 
tide, with here and. there-a stranded 
punt or brig on the edge of the mazy 
river, which had entirely lost the ap- 
pearance of a fresh-water stream, and 
crept diffusely down the oozy flat. To 
avoid the double rows of broken 
stakes, which ran from the highest 
water-mark a hundred yards or so 
across the sands, the chaise was kept 
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upon the shingly border, between 
the softer shore and the sea-pink 
sward, and went forward at a moderate 
pace, till it was drawn up before a low 
house snugly set beneath the shelter of 
a yard of old trees, that grew forward 
almost to the very beach; and the 
driver, alighting, told the lady this was 
Joe Martin’s Anchor. After ordering 
him to wait for her, Miss Clement ad- 
vanced to the door of the house, and, 
meeting the landlord, demanded if 
Captain Jenkins was there. He an- 
swered in the affirmative, and opened 
the door of an apartment whence came 
a strong gust of tobacco and spirituous 
fumes ; and Miss Clement, following 
close behind, without ceremony, was at 
once in the presence of Jenkins, who 
was leaning moodily on a bacchanalian 
table. Opposite to him sat two men, 
who seemed bold and rough seamen, in 
the tarnished dress of officers, and 
whose brown faces, evidently inflamed 
by the libations which they had been 
making, wore also a sulky and me- 
nacing expression. ‘ A damsel in the 
wind!” cries one of these men, as he 
was the first to observe the lady enter ; 
and, relaxing his features. a little, he 
stared upon her with insolent eyes. 
Meanwhile, Jenkins had observed Miss 
Clement, and had started up: reeling a 
little, he turned to his companions, 
“ My brave lieutenants,” said he, 
will you give us sea-room for a few 
minutes’ space? This lady comes to 
settle the argument in your favour ; 
and to-morrow we stand out whither- 
soever the hearts of my gallant fellows 
shall bear away.” 

“ Jenkins,” said the lady, “ I like 
not this scented cabin of yours; I 
would walk half an hour with you 
away on the free sands: follow me 
when you have cooled your head with 
water.” 

With nothing of beard save the 
down of boyhood on his cheek, though 
he might be nearly thirty years of age, 
Jeukins’ face was in other respects also 
of a delicate style of manly beauty. But 
now its smoothness was broken up 
with streaks like the channels of scald- 
ing tears; there were blue rings below 
his eyes, whilst these were muddy and 
red,—all betokening evil passions and 
low indulgence. Pathetically, as if 
under a sense of his debasement, he 
looked on the face of Miss Clement, 
after her implied rebuke, and left the 
room apparently in haste to obey he:. 
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She then walked out upon the hard 
white sands, and up‘by the side of the 
river, where in a few minutes she was 
joined by Jenkins. 

‘Are you the man,” said she, con- 
fronting him as he came up to her, 
‘‘ who wished me, for his own sake,.to 
leave my native country? Nay, are 
you capable of guiding me aright, Cap- 
tain Jenkins, if I take your arm along 
this bank ?”” 

“T understand you, young lady.” 

“Those cups, sir, shall be forgiven, 
even though you more than half expected 
to see me here to night ; but on this con- 
dition,—that you use not one phrase 
of nautical jargon during our present 
interview, which must be a very serious 
one. Prithee, now, affect not that 
same bluntness.” 

‘I shall be blunt enough, at least, 
Diana Clement, to bid you not be 
whimsical and capricious, but listen to 
me aright. It is you that have made 
me what I am at present; and, if I 
know myself at all, it is you, Diana, 
that can lead me back to better 
things.” 

“ T will not speak or promise rashly, 
Mr. Jenkins. For some purpose, you 
have traced me to this part of the 
country. Now, though I spoke of 
going with you to-morrow, I must yet 
hear your purpose more distinctly. If 
you think my present caution no bad 
pledge of my sincerity, tell me, in the 
first place, what you are, and what is 
this commission of yours.” 

“ Need I remind you, Miss Clement, 
that I had robbed my father of ime 
mense sums, all for your sake; and 
that, after you had_promised to embark 

with me, you Moved that fellow 
Douglas to come betiyixt us ?” 

“He shall be within reach of your 
revenge ere long; nay, this very night. 
Proceed !” 

“ For my good old father’s sake, and 
for the sake of another one, I had not 
the heart to sail then, as I intended. 
That father was still willing to take 
back his only son. Let Miss Clement 
answer for that other one in the same 
style, and say that she is ready to-go 
with me to night.” 

“ Let me remind you, Jenkins, of 
the point proposed,—this commission 
of yours.” 

“ Well, then, thou most beautiful 
infanta, suppose the shark to be one of 
my father’s ships, and that somehow I 
have contrived to man her with my 
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own fellows, 
their captain.” 

“A literal pirate, I presume you 
mean ?” 

“ By my soul! yes; and I shall 
soon find a fitter ship: there are thou- 
sands on the ocean for the winning. I 
have a friend a pirate in the Greek 
seas, who has invited me thither.” 

“Your scheme, now, excellent cap- 
tain, so far as I am concerned ?” 

“You shall hang with me on the 
cloudy rim of the wild sea; I will be 
your sea-knight for ever, and you will 
dress my wounds. Or, if you so com- 
mand, I shall but use our ship to take 
us to any shore which you shall name ; 
and there, for your sake, give her up 
for ever to my sulky lieutenants.” 

*T can scarcely ‘hear you, Jenkins : 
that wind might blow out the very stars. 
Will you state your plan again ?” 

“T shall but say in general, lady, 
that so soon as you are on board our 
ship, the compass of your inclination 
shall” 

“ A forfeit! a forfeit!” interrupted 
Diana: “that garnish is too low and 
professional by half. Yet go on—nay, 
I myself shall go on. So here is a 
young gentleman, of the name of Jen- 
kins, who is not ashamed to style him- 
self a lawless buccaneer—moreover, 
whilst he knows not the profession ; 
who acknowledges that his subordi- 
nates are sulky (for a little bye-sailing 
on this coast, 1 presume); and yet, 
despite of all this, he has the effrontery 
to invite me on board his ship, as if it 
were my best alternative !’ 

“Ha!” here is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, and I must make for her the 
silver shrines!” said Jenkins, with a 
bitter smile. “By my soul, then!” 
continued he, grasping the lady’s arm, 
and whispering in her ear, “ it is thy 
wisest course, Diana Clement.” 

“¢ How mean you, sir ?” 

* Because the lady in question once 
knew a French refugee physician, who, 
besides pharmacy and _ freethinking, 
taught her the art of stealing diamonds 
—because a hundred jewellers would 
this moment give a great price for her 
detection. If I judge thee, madam, 
an uncommon spirit, and as high above 
affectation as the starry ship of heaven 
is above that sooty coal-boat docked 
before us in the sand, why should I 
mince the matter ?”’ 

“ Why do you stand off, my dear 
Jenkins?” hoarsely whispered Diana, 
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her countenance flaming, and her whole 
frame shuddering under rigid spasms. 
‘*Give me that pistol from thy belt, 
and | will shoot thee through the head 
and the heart, thou eternal caitiff!” 

“ Do you take my proposals, young 
lady? Or shall I turn recreant from 
my ship, and hunt thy life?” 

“This is a night of unparalleled 
sincerity, Mr. Jenkins, and therefore 
I shall unfold myself a little farther to 
you. I am not, sir, as you suppose, 
a refugee in this part of the country : 
I came hither for revenge; and I shall 
have enough of it ere to-morrow night, 
in one shape or another—for you have 
made me fearless ;—I give you thanks 
once in my life! I shall go with you, 
Jenkins, on one condition, which [ 
scruple not to name, because in this 
I am not more wicked, but only more 
sincere, than the world in general. 
This Hinton Douglas I never loved, 
as you supposed. My great object was 
revenge ; and I refused then to sail with 
you, because I had vowed to pursue 
him day and night till I could fulfil 
my heart’s wrath against him.” 

** And may I ask, thou remarkable 
woman, why he was the object of thy 
hatred ?” 

“No, sir, you may not ask—you 
need not ask —you shall not! —I will 
not satisfy you there—I will not feign 
a cause to cheat your present thought, 
which I know very well, and which I 
despise. Listen to me, rather, and 
weigh that one condition, if you are 
indeed sincere in = me to sail 
with you. Hinton Douglas is at this 
moment lying in my house, in one of 
those dead sleeps which you have seen 
—Will you take him on board to-night ? 
and do the same by me to-morrow night? 
till when I must be occupied in making 
arrangements for our voyage.” 

* By yon chaste moon, lady, this is 
all too complicated and too refined for 
my poor wits. But suppose we take 
him on board, what then ?”’ 

“If you will have my stern wish, 
keep him fast bound in your hold till 
your vessel be blown to pieces, which, 
trust me, shall be ere long. Or if you 
grow weary of so detaining him, and 
he refuse to become one of your crew, 
then sell him for a slave to the Algerines 
—or get him in any way so bestowed 
that he may never revisit this kingdom 
more.” 

** Before my soul, madam, what were 
you saying! Did talk of this 
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Douglas becoming one of my crew! 
or did you say that he is to be captain 
under your own management ?” 

«“ Why, what a sorry fellow thou art, 
after all, Jenkins! I should have ima- 
gined, now, thy pride wished exactly 
such a trial, that thou mightest shew 
thyself one not to be overcome on all 
hands by Diana Clement, and a paltry 
lad like this Douglas. But if you have 
a mind, we will throw him overboard 
the very first night, ere he have time to 
win thy sailors’ hearts from their true 
allegiance.” 

“ But suppose you give us the slip 
to-morrow night ?” 

“ Prythee, now, teach me not bad 
lessons. Why, then, set him again 
on shore; and what harm is done? 
Moreover, to avenge thee of my false 
promise, tell him how I abused him 
with a wicked sleep, and set him to 
hunt me down in virtue of this, and 
that charge of thine own from Gold- 
smiths’ Hall.” 

“T shall obey thee in all things, lady, 
for thou art wiser than I am.” 

“ Now, then,” said Diana, * to the 
execution of our purpose. The coach- 
man must be detained for an hour or 
two in yon same house, where, | can 
judge from the colour of his nose, it 
will be no hard matter to make him 
willingly abide ; and in the meantime 
we two, with one or both of your 
lieutenants —lest our victim should 
awake—shall set off with the chaise 
for our sleepy luggage. You shall 
drive us, captain. And—let me see— 
yes—both your lieutenants must go, 
that I may not need to come back 
with you. Is there any thing farther, 
Mr. Jenkins, which you wish to have 
explained ?” 

* Let us walk on a little, my sweet 
Scarlet Witch—we have abundance of 
leisure, for the tide will not be up till 
midnight. Our shark shall then be in 
the firth; and some of my fellows in 
their boat shall be looking out for us— 
so we'll have an opportunity of getting 
our cargo safely on board.” 

“ Bravely said, my dear captain; 
but the coachman may take offence ot 
such a long detention ; and the sooner 
the young dreamer is brought down to 
the sea-side the better. Will the landlord 
not stickle about letting him into his 
house ?” 

“ Not he, by his Anchor! Yet we'll 
make arrangements to keep him out of 
the way. Nay, so soon as we can per- 
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suade the coachman to unyoke his 
horses and put them into theystable, 
we shall endeavour to have both land- 
lord and driver so plied that they 
shall soon be unable to interfere with 
us. When all is otherwise ready, 
I myself can again yoke the horses. 
Come, sweet Di, come with me !” 

All this was done easily; and 
Douglas, whose sleep was still un- 
broken, was brought down to the 
Anchor Inn. 


Cuap. VII. 


Hinton Douglas awaked from his 
sleep; but, after lying still awhile with 
his eyes fully open, he could see no 
light whatever; and he knew not at all 
where he was. A cold stiffness all over 
him, with pains about his neck, and 
the touch of a damp floor beside him, 
made him perceive that he was not in 
a bed, as he had at first supposed. 
He was impressed, at the same time, 
with an almost certain conviction that 
he had been roughly handled in his 
sleep, and that he had heard loud and 
external noises as of shouting and 
obstreperous singing, which, though 
mingling with his dream with the 
quickest accommodation, had yet 
eventually waked him. A strong fume 
of ardent spirits, which he now felt 
all around him, might have contri- 
buted to the same. Miss Clement and 
the sleepy wine he now dimly recol- 
lected. This was enough to make him 
fear the worst; and he started up to 
ascertain, if possible, where he really 
was. Groping onward cautiously, he 
came in contact with something like a 
barrel; and on either side of it he 
found more of the same sort; and, 
farther to one side, he felt bottles piled 
among sawdust ;— all which led him 
to suppose that he was in some low 
cellar. He was moving round the 
place in quest of the door, when a 
number of voices broke out in some 
contiguous apartment, evidently in 
threatening parley with other voices 
heard farther away. Immediately there 
was a violent beating, mingled with 
loud cries and the report of two or 
three pistols. Hinton stood still for a 
minute, expecting the din to cease ; 
but it furiously increased, and with 
double earnestness he now sought his 
way out. At this moment a light came 
in upon him through a number of small 
chinks, thus shewing him the door; 
but on advancing to it he found it fast 
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locked; yet, from the circumstance of 
its admitting the light so weil, he judged 
it so frail that he might easily burst it 
open. Before attempting this, how- 
ever, he looked through a small aper- 
ture, and saw two women half dressed, 
one of them with a candle in her hand, 
and two or three children huddled 
together among some casks in a sort of 
passage, screaming more vehemently 
at every louder renewal of the farther 
din. Then came a great crash, testi- 
fying that some door had given way. 
A voice was heard, in which Douglas 
recognised the harsh tones of Lieutenant 
Bucke; and shouting, “ What, ho! 
Bucke !” Hinton instantly burst through 
the frail cellar-door, and passing the 
women and children, who glared on 
him, and cowered to the very ground 
when they saw him, he made his way 
into a sort of front room, and was just 
in time to strike down the arm of a 
man levelling a pistol at Bucke, who, 
without his hat, was heading a party at 
another door of the apartment. The 
pistol, thus diverted from its right aim, 
sent its contents down into the floor ; 
but the fellow drew another, and turned 
round bitterly upon his new assailant, 
shewing the face of Jenkins himself, 
writhing like a fury. At sight of 
Douglas he ground his teeth; but in 
a moment he was seized from behind, 
and rendered unable to fulfil bis vin- 
dictive purpose. One awful point, 
however, he attained despite of the 
constraint, against which he struggled 
like a demon,—he managed to turn 
the pistol against his own life, and, 
shooting himself through the body, 
was dead in a moment. There was a 
fellow by the side of Jenkins, when 
Douglas entered, brandishing a cutlass 
with the maddest flourishes; but, as 
he was more than half drunk, Bucke’s 
party had no difficulty in soon over- 
powering him. Another, who com- 
pleted the list of armed defenders of 
the place, sat in a corner hammering 
away at his flint, till, observing Jenkins 
shot, he started up, reeling, and scowl- 
ing on Douglas: “So you have shot 
my captain in cold blood ?” said he— 
“you have, you lily-hearted vagabond ! 
you! Why, a babe boiled in the whey 
of Pharaoh’s lean kine would not be 
such a weakling in the liver! You 
spoon for the mouth of sucklings !— 
you poor predestined curd! you— 
Have at you with a mess of pap!” 
He levelled and attempted to fire at 
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Douglas; but his pistol would not go 
off; and he was immediately secured. 

“ Your servant, Mr. Douglas,” said 
Bucke; “there is no time at present 
for farther greeting. Where is this mad 
host of the Anchor, who has so resisted 
the warrant of a magistrate ?” 

“ Here he is,” said one of the party, 
‘¢ lying dead drunk on a bench.” 

At this moment a new alarm was 
given, that there was a ship in the 
frith, and a boat near the shore, and 
eight or ten fellows ready to land. 

“ We must make fast the door,” 
cried Bucke; and instantly he himself 
put a bench behind it, while some ad- 
ded tables, and other heavy furniture, 
and rolled a large barrel of liquor for- 
ward as a rear fortification. 

“ For God’s sake, gentlemen,” said 
Bucke, “ keep out of the line of win- 
dows and doors, to avoid their shot. 
Now get ready what arms you have, 
and don’t waste your fire foolishly : 
let us patiently bide their onslaught, 
till they have spent themselves a little.” 

Voices came near—the door was 
tried — admittance was demanded ; 
and, when this was refused, the door 
was attacked with great fury. Bucke 
now raised his voice, and demanded 
the meaning of this assault. 

“ Confound, you, you son ofa land- 
lubber, we want our captain and lieu- 
tenants.” 

“Your captain has shot himself!” 
cried Bucke ; “ and as for your lieu- 
tenants, they are our prisoners, and 
shall be, despite of you.” 

A savage yell from without answered 
this declaration: there was a renewed 
and more vehement attack upon the 
door; and it seemed on the point of 
giving way to the pieces of rock with 
which it was now battered ; when Bucke 
having, in a whisper, ordered the half 
of his party to follow him, whilst the 
rest should keep up their fire for a re- 
serve, advanced as nearly as possible to 
the door, and giving the word, his sec- 
tion fired through it upon the assail- 
ants without, who received it with an 
angry howl, mingled, however, with 
groans and cries of death, which testi- 
fied that it had taken deadly effect. 
An intermission of the assault followed ; 
the two lieutenants and the body of 
their captain were again demanded; 
and the party promised that, on this res- 
titution, they would immediately draw 
off. They were refused, however, a 
second time. 
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“ And now,” said Bucke, “ load 
again all of you, till I remove that 
stuff, and then we shall sally out upon 
them. What can they be about now, 
that they are so quiet? Either they 
are sheering off, or it is an ominous 
calm before some new storm.” 

Ere the preparations were fully made 
for breaking out, a far-off shout was 
heard, mingled with the dashing of the 
sea, which told that the assailants were 
embarked, and away in their boat; but 
in the same minute a strong smell of 
fire was perceived, and the flames were 
heard beginning to crackle about the 
roof of the house. 

“ The ruffians have set us on fire,” 
said Bucke. ‘“ Deliberately, now, 
gentlemen ; but yet we must be very 
quick in getting out all the inmates; for 
the wind is high, and things will burn 
rapidly. Rouse the landlord, some of 
you,— call his wife. Bid them secure 
their money, if they have any. Has he 
children? Let us first open a way, 
and see that the coast is clear.” This 
was done; and the assailants were 
found gone, having their dead or 
wounded with them. 

The landlord and his family, and a 
few of his effects, were got safely out, 
and lodged in a grassy hollow at a 
proper distance from the house. The 
face of the drunken man the while was 
a strange picture of intoxication strug- 
gling with the alarms of awakening 
reason, which made him sensible that 
he was near the flames; whilst, at the 
same time, being unable to calculate 
matters aright, and being, probably, 
visited by a stroke of conscience, he 
thought that he was lost in hell, and, 
in the most fearful terms, began to 
deprecate Almighty wrath. 

“ Jenkins’ body,” remarked Doug- 
las, looking to Bucke ; and both rushed 
away humanely to rescue it from the 
flames. As they got near the door, a 
gun was heard from the ship, which 
was nearly opposite, in the frith, and 
in the same moment they were covered 
with a drift of sand ploughed up by the 
shot, which was heard in upward re- 
coil, shearing through the boughs of 
the trees behind the house. They 
paused, and looked at each other. A 
second bang !—a second ball passed 
crashing through the house. A third 
—a fourth rent the walls to their very 
foundation, and the whole fabric fell 
in; and the flame, which had now 
reached the spirituous liquors, rose 
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over all, in one bright pyramid. To 
heighten the confusion of the scene, a 
chaise, with two horses tied behind it, 
which had come with Bucke and his 
party, and had been stationed about a 
hundred yards above the Anchor Inn, 
came now rattling down the shore, 
dragged by a young horse, which, 
having taken fright at the fire, came 
dashing on, despite of the animals be- 
hind, and its own more sober yoke-fel- 
low —despite, moreover, the resistance 
of the coachman, who, true to his hold 
of the rein, allowed himself, as he yet 
cried loudly for help, to be hauled 
along by the side of the plunging and 
snorting brute. The horses which 
were fastened behind the carriage took 
the thing at first pretty quietly, and 
followed with heads and necks out- 
stretched, till, gradually roused by the 
jolting vehicle before them, and com- 
ing near the central point of alarm, 
they swerved, from the noise of the 
cannon, on the one side, and the blaz- 
ing house on the other, and, bursting 
their fastenings, galloped madly over 
the sands. At the same time the 
coachman was obliged to relinquish 
his hold, and the chaise went soon out 
of sight, at a furious rate, pursued, 
however, by the faithful driver. 

Douglas and Bucke were looking at 
the ship, which was now fast bearing 
down the white frith. A distinct flash 
was seen from her side, and in the 
twink of an eye the shore was again 
torn up not more than five yards from 
their feet. 

*‘ She has a long arm, I'll warrant 
her,” observed the lieutenant; “ but I 
think we shall have no more of her. 
As for her poor captain’s body, I sus- 
pect it is needless now to think of 
getting it.” 

* A handful of black ashes is all 
that remains ofhim now,” said Douglas. 
His rite of sepulture has been in re- 
markable keeping with his wild and 
fanciful character and life, I believe.”’ 

On returning to the main party, and 
finding all unhurt,—“ It is wonderful 
that it is so,” said the lieutenant. 
* Let us thank God;” and, according- 
ly, the soldier said a short prayer, 
which, though given in rather a blunt 
military style, was yet honestly sincere 
before God. They then found that 
their prisoners had escaped. Finally, 
it was settled that, for the remainder 
of the night, the whole of them should 
repair together to the next inn, which 
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was only a mile or two distant. Mean- 
while, Bucke was tying a red spotted 
handkerchief round his head, as a sub- 
stitute for his hat, which somehow he 
had lost; and the want of which (for 
he was very careful of his health) he 
was beginning to be at leisure now 
sorely to feel. 

“ Come, you little curly-headed 
rogue, I have taken a fancy for you,” 
said the lieutenant, sitting down to get 
one of the landlord Martin’s children 
on his back: and the varlet, probably 
from the quick tact of childhood, which 
saw that he was a presiding master of 

safety among them all, instantly left 
his mother, and sprawled manfully up 
upon the soldado’s back, who arose 
with his burden. The party then set 
forward, with Bucke in the van—a 
curious figure, clipped as his head was 
by the red spotted handkerchief, whose 
confinement of his hair gave double 
sway to his large red nose; whilst 
ever and anon he stood still, violently 
to shake the little urchin on his back, 
who, finding himself quite at home, 
was springing and spurring at a great 
rate, and at the same time taking im- 
proper liberties with the lieutenant’s 
whiskers. 

They reached the inn, and gained 
admittance. The kind-hearted Bucke 
saw the children fed and carefully put 
to bed; then whispering to Douglas 
that he had still duties to do ere morn- 
ing, but that he would join him there 
at breakfast, he left the house. 


Cuapr. VIII. 

“ Being now thoroughly well,” said 
Bucke, next morning, explaining to 
Douglas how he had been led so time- 
ously to interfere on the preceding 
night at the Anchor Inn, “I left Lon- 
don, eager to see you. On reaching 
your house in the afternoon, your sis- 
ter told me that you were away to visit 
your friend Lieutenant Bucke, at his 
country house, which she named, and 
that you had got a letter from him the 
day before, requesting you to do so. 
I was amazed; but thinking that it 
was merely a mistake on her part, I 
said nothing farther about it, beyond 
inquiring where Lieutenant Bucke’s 
cottage was. Finding that it was in 
my way to my native village, which ] 
Was anxious to see, I set out again, 
resolved to call at the said villa, to get 
you, if possible, to go with me onward 
to my native place, there to stay with 
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me for a day or two; after which, I 
meant toreturn and abide with you for 
a few weeks. 
the way which led up to the cottage, [ 
saw through the shade a chaise stand- 
ing ata little distance, but, taking no 
farther heed of it, I passed up the 
avenue. On coming in front of the 
house, I saw the door opened, and 
Diana Clement herself look out, with 
a lamp in her hand, which shewed me 
her face. In a moment, ere she could 
observe me, I retired behind a tall 
shrub, scarcely knowing what I was 
about, being in truth almost stupified 
at seeing the dangerous Diana in such 
a place. The next minute made*me 
sensible that I had done well in thus 
concealing myself; for out you came, 
carried by two fellows, in one of whom 
Miss Clement’s lamp enabled me to 
recognise Jenkins. In the same way, 
when once or twice she advanced the 
light near your face, I saw and knew 
your features, which, appearing to me 
very pale, made me suppose you were 
dead. From a brief conversation which 
ensued betwixt Clement and Jenkins, 
I learned that you were to be taken 
down to Martin’s Anchor, there to lie 
till midnight, and then be taken on 
board some ship. The lady then re- 
tired into the house with her lamp ; 
and Jenkins and his associate carried 
you down the avenue, and put you 
into the chaise which I had before ob- 
served. This I saw, having cautiously 
followed them ; and now I went to the 
next village, and finding there a justice 
of the peace, I stated enough of the 
matter to him to make him see the 
necessity of issuing a warrant for the 
apprehension of Jenkins and his com- 
panion, and the recovery of your body, 
it being my firm belief that you had 
been murdered by Jenkins, and that 
your body was to be taken out to sea 
and then thrown overboard, that no 
traces of you might ever be found. 
Accordingly, I joined the officers who 
bore the warrant, and, having raised 
two or three more men with fire-arms, 
we hastened down to Martin’s, and were 
in good time. We were stoutly resisted 
—but you know the rest.” 

Douglas, in his turn, stated to the 
lieutenant how he had been decoyed 
by the letter, and by what means he 
had been cast into that deep sleep, all 
of which, doubtless, had been con- 


trived by Diana Clement. 
asked the lieute- 


** But wherefore?” 


On reaching the gate of 
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nant;— ‘can you guess a reason for 
it?” 

“ Scarcely,” answered Douglas ; — 
“but we shall have her, if possible, 
to-day, and know all. And, by the 
way, we ought immediately to go 
before the magistrate and state the 
singular affairs of the night. Jenkins’ 
death is a serious matter. Has she 
veen long in this part of the country, 
can you tell me? Do you think she 
took this cottage for the mere purpose 
of more conveniently managing this 
mysterious plot?” 

“ Probably she did,” replied Bucke ; 
“but I know nothing distinctly. In- 
deed, I merely knew that she was away 
from London. But now let us take 
Martin and the rest of our party with 
us, and go to the magistrate.” 


Cuap. IX. 

It remains now only to say what 
became of the young Scarlet Witch, 
after her plan of revenge against Hinton 
Douglas had been so thoroughly de- 
feated. 

When Lieutenant Bucke left the inn 
so unexpectedly, on the night, or 
rather morning, of Douglas’s rescue, 
he went straight to her house, and, 
having told his name, and said that he 
had matters of life and death to com- 
municate to Miss Clement, he gained 
admittance. He was shewn into a 
room by his old friend Vaulpas; and 
here Diana herself, her face awfully 
pale, came shooting rapidly forward, 
and met him with, “ Your errand, 
sir?” 

Ere Bucke, who was startled, could 
reply, she burst out into a long fit of 
laughter, aud then sat down exhausted 
on a sofa. 

** Madam — madam,” said the sol- 
dier, evidently much offended, “Mr. 
Jenkins has shot himself— Hinton 
Douglas is not on board a ship: I 
presume I need not say any thing 
farther?” 

Up started the lady, her whole frame 
ina moment changed from the relaxa- 
tion of laughter to a locked and intense 
energy. She looked at Bucke with 
such earnestness that her face seemed 
gradually attenuated to spirituality. 
Then came trembling ; but she hurried 
through the room as if making a violent 
effort to check her emotion and appear 
at ease. 

“ Prythee, Mr. Bucke,” said she, 
Stopping full before him, “ remove 
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that handkerchief from your head, else 
the God of the thunder himself shall 
not hinder me from yet expiring with 
laughter. We shall then speak of cer» 
tain matters.” 

The lieutenant could only feel his 
ears tingling and his nose growing 
redder, as with fumbling hands he 
hasted to untie from his head the 
spotted napkin, which his generous 
haste to see Miss Clement had kept 
him so long from remembering to take 
off. 

“ Now, sir,” said Diana, “I think 
you spoke of Mr. Jenkins?” 

** Madam—young lady,” said Bucke 
eagerly, “I took care, last night, to 
hide your being engaged in the matter; 
but we must soon be before a magis- 
trate, and, there being now leisure for 
examinations, things must come out 
against you. Needs there more to en- 
force the necessity of your fleeing in- 
stantly? If you be in want of money, 
I canat this moment” He paused, 
for the lady was beginning again to 
tremble; and her trembling increased 
to the most violent heaving of her 
bosom, till a flood of tears came to her 
relief, and she grew gradually calm. 

** Mr. Bucke — generous soldier!” 
said she then eagerly, with a quivering 
voice, “‘ mistake me not: arrows and 
death could not so have moved me! 
I have wept to find one noble. and 
thoroughly generous man.” 

“ Lady, praise me not: had I acted 
justly last night, I should have ordered 
you to be seized immediately, think- 
ing, as I did, that Douglas had been 
murdered in your house. But I 
thought if we secured Jenkins it would 
be better if you escaped; yet I am 
ashamed of having so done.” 

“TJ think, sir,” said the young witch, 
with a keen glance, “that you have no 
wish to parade your good qualities ; 
therefore my self-love dares not abate 
from your praise. Will you accept 
this ring, as a very slight token that I 
estimate you aright? I shall have 
pleasure, whatever be my fate, in” 
She paused. 

“ Madam — beautiful young lady !” 
returned Bucke, taking the proffered 
ring, and kissing it, “I might be al- 
lowed to say, perhaps— but no, you 
must flee instantly! Can I serve you 
in this hour? Shall I haste to D 
and have a chaise ready for you?” 

“ No, sir; your generous services in 
my behalf are ended. With the assist- 
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ance of Vaulpas, the rest is easy. Stay, 
ir; [ thank you still for asking me no 
questions, as I would scorn to have 
any farther explanation from you about 
those two young men, Jenkins and 
Douglas. Farewell!” She waved her 
hand like a queen, and Bucke felt 
himself constrained instantly to with- 
draw. And he saw Diana Clement no 
more. 
The young Scarlet Witch fled imme- 
diately from this country, and got to 
Paris in the character of a F rench lady, 
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which she could well enough assume, 
from her thorough command of the 


language. Ere long she became a bril- 
liant singer in one of the Parisian 


opera-houses, and a dictatress in many 
a coterie of bold freethinkers. After run- 
ning, however, a brief splendid career, 
and leading captive the proudest nobles 
by the witcheries of her magnificent 
spirit, she embraced the Catholic re- 
ligion while yet young, became a 
devotee, and died the abbess of her 
convent. 


ASINARII SCENICI.* 


We have lately—have we not ?—been 
somewhat philosophical on the Words- 
worthian ponies and asses, the property 
of Betty Foy and Peter Bell; still we 
have not written all that may be ad- 
vanced in favour of these useful animals. 
Of the ass in particular—and in parti- 
cular of the human ass —there is a 
world of matter perpending, good, bad, 

and indifferent; and of that matter, 
not a little in favour of its stupidity. 
We recollect, just now, Cornelius 
Agrippa’s celebrated « Digression in 
praise of the Ass.” He had happened 
to say, or rather had purposely said 
(not without apparent irreverence) that 
the apostles were “ not scribes, not 
doctors, not priests, but unlearned 
persons of the vulgar people, void of 
knowledge, unskilful, and asses ;”—so 
far had he been led in his assertions, 

in his great desire to prove the abso- 
lute Vanity of the Arts and Sciences, 
whereof he had been writing in his 
book so entitled. He accordingly 
found it necessary, in his own defence, 
to “discourse the mysteries of the 
ass,” and reminds his readers that the 
Hebrew doctors expound this creature 


* Shakespeare Forgeries. 
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to be the hieroglyphic of Fortitude and 
Strength, Patience and Clemency; and 
“that his influence dependeth on Se- 
phiroth — that is, Hockma, which sig- 
nifies wispom.” His conditions, in- 
deed, he tells us, are most necessary 
for a scholar of wisdom ; for he lives 
by little food, and is contented what- 
soever it be — patiently enduring pe- 
nury, hunger, labour, stripes, and all 
manner of persecution. He confesses, 
however, at the same time, that the 
creature is of so low and poor an un- 
derstanding, that he cannot discern 
between lettuce and thistles. Com- 
pensation, nevertheless, is found in 
the fact that the ass is of a clean and 
innocent heart, void of choler, being at 
peace with all living creatures, patient- 
ly carrying all burdens laid upon his 
back; “as a reward whereof,” says 
Cornelius (and wasn’t he a conjuror?) 
“he is never troubled with lice” (hea- 
ven forefend the phrase !) “ or any dis- 
eases, and liveth longer than any other 
beast.” Agrippa then quotes Colu- 
mella, who instructs an admiring world 
that “an ass” (that same admiring 
world, probably) “ performs many and 
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very necessary labours beyond his 
share; for he is many times used in 
ploughing and drawing heavie carts ; 
he is also used in mills for the grind- 
ing of corn. There is no country but 
wants so necessary a creature as the 
As for the rest of this digres- 
sion—why take it in the very words of 
Cornelius Agrippa, if it be only for the 
benefit of a smaller type :— 


-_ 9 
ass 1S. 


** How much the ass is regarded and 
esteemed in augury, Valerius witnesses 
of C. Marius, who, having conquered 
both north and south, being at length 
declared an enemy of his country, and 
pursued by Sylla, by the advice and 
guidance of an ass escaped all his threat- 
enings; an ass being the cause of his 
flight and safety. Also, in the old law, 
God so far honoured the ass, that when 
he commanded every first-begotten to be 
slain for sacrifice, he only exempted 
men and asses ; granting that man should 
be redeemed for a price, that a sheep 
should be exchanged for the ass. Christ 
would that this beast should be a witness 
of his nativity, as is generally affirmed ; 
and by him he should be saved from the 
hands of Herod. The ass was conse- 
crated by the touch of the body of Christ; 
for Christ, ascending to Jerusalem in 
triumph for the redemption of mankind, 
as it is recorded in the Gospel, rode 
upon an ass, which was mysteriously 
foretold by the oracle of Zachary ; and 
we hear that Abraham, the father of the 
elect, rode only upon asses. So that the 
proverb commonly repeated among the 
vulgar is not spoken in vain—that the 
ass carries mysteries, Wherefore 1 would 
here advertise the famous professors of 
sciences, that if the unprofitable burden 
of human knowledge be not laid aside, 
and that licn’s borrowed skin put off (not 
that of the lion of the tribe of Judah, but 
of the lion that goes about roaring and 
seeking whom he may devour), whereby 
ye shall be turned into meet and base 
asses, that ye will be utterly and altoge- 
ther unfit to carry the mysteries of Di- 
vine wisdom. Neither had Apuleius of 
Megara’s ass been admitted to the holy 
mysteries of Isis, if he had not been 
turned out of a philosopher into an ass. 
We read miraculous actions of divers 
beasts ; as, that an elephant wrote the 
Greek letters. And Plutarch relateth a 
story of one, that being a rival with Aris. 
tophanes the grammarian, loved a young 
maid named Stephanopolides. And in the 
same author we read of a dragon that 
loved a virgin of Etholis. The same also 
preserved his nourisher, running to her 
assistance as knowing her voice. In 
Pliny we find that a serpent called Aspis 
was accustomed to come daily to a cer- 
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tain man’s table, who, perceiving the 
son of her host to be slain by one of her 
young ones, she slew her young one in 
revenge of the broken law of hospitality, 
nor would ever after for shame come to that 
house again. ‘The same gratitude is re- 
corded of a panther to a man, for helping 
her young ones out of a ditch; for which 
she conducted him out of the desert till 
she brought him safe into the open road. 
Histories also report that Cyrus was 
suckled by a bitch, and the founder of 
the Roman citie by a she-wolf. 1 pass 
over the wonders related of dolphins, 
and the gratitude of lions for benefits 
received ; nor will I speak of the bear of 
Daunier, nor of the bull of Tarentum, 
both tamed by Pathagoras. But that 
which surpasseth all admiration is this, 
that Ammonius of Alexandria, master of 
Origen and Porphyrie, is said to have 
had an ass one of the hearers of his wis- 
dom, a fellow-scholar with the rest. We 
find also, in sacred story, that an ass was 
endued with the spirit of prophecy ; for 
when Balaam, a wise man and a prophet, 
went to curse the people of Israel, he saw 
not the angel of the Lord; but the ass 
saw him, and with the voice of a man 
spake to Balaam that rode him. Thus, 
1 say, sometimes the simple and rude 
idiot sees those things of Him, which 
a school-doctor, blinded with the tradi- 
tions of men, cannot perceive. Did not 
Sampson with the jaw-bone of an ass 
kill and slay the Philistines? and, being 
thirsty, when he prayed to the Lord the 
Lord loosened a tooth in the same jaw- 
bone, and clean water sprang out imme- 
diately ; which when he had drank, his 
spirits were refreshed and his strength 
recovered. Did not Christ, by the 
mouth of his silly asses and rude idiots 
the apostles, vanquish and put to silence 
all the learned philosophers of the Gen- 
tiles and great lawyers among the Jews, 
trampling under foot all manner of 
worldly wisdom, drinking to us out of 
the cheek-bones of his asses the water of 
wisdom and everlasting life.” 


But here we stop in our extracts ; 
for it is quite clear that now the famous 
Cornelius has completed the circle in 
which he has been arguing, having 
come round again to the aposties, of 
whom he re-asserts, and thereby deems 
he proves, that they were asses. Where- 
fore it is to him “as clear as the sun 
that there is no beast so fit and proper 
to retain Divinity as the ass; into 
which creature if ye be not trans- 
formed, ye shall not be able to carry 
the Divine mysteries.” 

Now it is a decided tenet of our 
creed that all authors are asses, and 
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that “ Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
knight, doctor of both laws, judge of 
the prerogative court, and counsellor 
to Charles V., Emperor of Germany,” 
was one of the greatest of all asses for 
writing so much upon a subject to 
which a fellow-feeling had made him, 
as it has since made a greater man— 
ass, we mean — poor, dear old Cole- 
ridge—wondrous kind. But ofall asses, 
those authors are the most egregious 
who write plays neither for the stage 
nor for the closet; for it is well known 
that, except in some particular cases, 
dramas not represented on the one 
never get read in the other. Last year, 
however, we met with many such 
creatures. Our table actually groans 
with tragedies of the date of 1832, a 
few of the titles of which we have ap- 
pended to the title of this article, by 
way of specimen. Taking it upon 
trust that, since there was so much 
divinity retained in the ass, there might 
be some thereof in these productions, 
we actually took the trouble to peruse a 
few of them—those, namely, before al- 
luded to—transforming ourself, by such 
an act, into an ass able to carry what 
divine mysteries might be concealed 
under such cover. We were willing 
to believe that among the playwrights 
might possibly be found some drama- 
tists, since our before-quoted Agrippa 
was able to console the popes that so 
they might not “ repute it to their 
shame, if among those giant elephants 
of sciences there may be some asses.” 
He adds: “ Neither let Christians won- 
der, if among those prelates and expert 
doctors, the better learned one is, the 
less he is esteemed; for the songs of 
nightingales are not proper for the ears 
of asses, and it is a proverb that the 
untuneable braying of asses is not agree- 
able to the harp.” The truth of these 
sayings and proverbs we have, truth to 
speak, realised in our own person in 
the task we have here undertaken; nor 
have we been much consoled by Agrip- 
pa’s assurance, that “‘ the best pipes are 
made out of the bones of asses, the 
marrow being taken out.” The reader 
will perceive, however, that there is 
something in this, as well as in a“ fly- 
ing horse” or “a huge balloon”—which 
something will become apparent to his 
dull vision as he advances in this 
paper. 

We are afraid, however, we can- 
not say of our Asinarii Scenici what 
“our doctor of both Jaws” pronounced 
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of his “religious asses,” that as the 
pipes aforesaid far exceed the harmony 
of the harp, so they, the now-mentioned, 
far surpass our Jonsons and Miltons, 
whose divine effusions are denominated, 
in the persons of their fellows in theo- 
logy, by the courteous “ judge of the 
prerogative court,” the “ brangling and 
braying of idle sophisters.” The veriest 
idiots are to be preferred to such writ- 
ers; for “several philosophers coming 
to visit Antony, and to discourse with 
him, being by him answered in a 
few words, returned with shame. We 
read, also, of a certain idiot that con- 
vinced a most learned and subtle here- 
tic, and forced him to turn to the faith, 
whom the best and most learned 
bishops at the council of Nice, with a 
long and difficult disputation, could 
not convince ; who, being afterwards 
demanded by his friends how it came 
to pass that he, who had visited and with- 
stood so many and so great learned bi- 
shops, yielded to the fool, replied, That 
he had eas:ly given the bishops words 
for words ; but that he could not resist 
this idiot, who spake not according to 
human wisdom, but according to the 
Spirit.” 

This is a point which we leave the 
Rev. Edward Irving to settle. And 
now for our Asinarii Scenici. 

Of this tribe, the first in the class 
differs from the rest, in respect that his 
play was exhibited upon the stage—for 
one night only. We refer to Ireland’s 
Shakespeare forgery, Vortigern. This 
man, W. H. Ireland, is the greatest of 
all asses, and of the worst kind— 
neither patient nor docile, but an ob- 
stinate brute. One fool makes many 
—and many were the fools that this 
Ireland made, all equally impatient, 
indocile, and obstinate as himself. 
There were on the one side, Malone 
and certain pamphleteers, and on the 
other, Mr. George Chalmers, and Drs. 
Parr and Warton; and on both sides, 
the notorious James Boaden, Esq., the 
greatest, veriest ass of all—except poor 
ireland, the duper duped. 

The anatomy of this body of fraud 
and vanity is not unamusing in itself, 
nor uninstructive to all whom it may 
concern. First, there is Samuel Ire- 
land, the father of the forger — an en- 
thusiast of the divinity of Shakespeare, 
who certainly would have been num- 
bered by the Romans among the Asi- 
narii; as the god of his idolatry, on 
that very account, would have been 
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painted with the ears of an ass.* And, 
indeed, Shakespeare was a true —a 
very ass, the right and indubitable 
hieroglyphic, or rather antitype, of 
Fortitude and Strength, Patience and 
Clemency. Is he not, in especial, 
known by the epithet gentle? And for 
his wisdom, is it not all but divine ? 
In a word, is he not an ass of true 
oriental breed, though born in occiden- 
tal clime, bigger and more beautiful 
than any other; such as those on which 
the Hebrew princes rode in the days 
of Deborah, which in their altogether 
whiteness made picturesque the banks 
of the Euphrates? Such is Shake- 
speare in his finer, nobler, more culti- 
vated moods, when he becomes the 
bearer of solemn, sublime, and pathe- 
tic truths to the bosom of civilised 
man. But he had other errands for 
other recipients: to the Ishmaelite he 
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is as the Ishmaelite—free, even lustful» 
restless, savage, wild—nay, the onagra 
of the wilderness. But, even then, 
neither Canaan, Arabia, nor Africa, has 
wild ass more lovelily transversed with 
divers colours — beautiful with white, 
and brown, and black —nor fonder of 
desert and mountain, with the pro- 
prieties of which his incomparable 
swiftness—such, that 


‘‘Panting Time toils after him in vain”— 
his jealous liberty such, that 


** Existence saw him spurn her bounded 
reign” —- 


nay, even his libidinous and drinking 
propensities—such as were exemplified 
by all the great poets of that day in 
those “ things which were done at the 
Mermaid” — and the words heard 
there— 


‘¢ words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtile flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life; then, when there had been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 
For three days past — wit that might warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly 


Till that were cancell’d” 


were in so perfect a harmony, that no- 
thing more was needed for redemption, 
in the minds of those good judges to 
whom “native wood-notes wild” are 
music and singing quite as sweet as 
the concert of a modern ball-room. In 
another respect, also, was Shakespeare 
a genuine ass, inasmuch as in public 
estimation, whether truly or not, he 
ranks in the class of uneducated poets; 
but if untaught, nevertheless the most 
teachable, and, like Balaam’s, the most 
teaching of all asses. To such is it 
given rather to see angels than to their 
would-be respectable riders —the ac- 
credited soothsayers — who, in specu- 
lation wise, think they know much, but 
practically knowing nothing, because 
they do nothing, except it be ride and 
cudgel for apparent obstinacy, but really 
for better seeing those who do some- 
thing —and because they do some- 





thing, are something. What are these 
Balaams, however, of whom, haply, 
we make senators and counsellors, and 
to whom we listen from bench and 
pulpit, but blind equestrians, who, save 
for the wiser asses on whom they have 
the audacity or the good fortune to seat 
themselves, would ride to the devil? 
It is a great thing when the dumb is 
thus made to speak, when the working 
men of a country — those whom their 
labour hath hitherto incapacitated, or 
seemed to incapacitate, for situations 
of honour and wisdom—suddenly start 
into eloquence like the Sheffield Co.u- 
law rhymer. Yet hold we this the 
exception rather than the rule, and are 
inclined to credit the saws of ancient 
wisdom, though apocryphal, which as- 
cribed the best conditions of intelli- 
gence to those who 


‘** Held not the plough, nor gloried in the goad, 
Nor in the furrows quench’d the spirit’s levin.” 


* They did this relative to a more serious subject than Shakespeare. 





“Tt was a 


name common to the Christians among the Romans to be called Asinarii ; and they 
were wont to paint the image of Christ with the ears of an ass, as Tertullian wit- 


nesses.” —Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
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lore; for Irad, the wild ass, was of the 


Nor is the volume of inspiration in 
race of Cain— the race — 


controversy against this apocryphal 


‘unclean, untaught, untamed, 
Rude Nature’s vigour working in their breast, 
God’s judgment in their destiny proclaim’d,* 
Living to labour, labouring to live, 
Hopeless i in death, of hell and darkness named.t 
Inventive Labour! ! cunning to deceive 
Thyself, and skilful to no end but this — 
Still to be doing, never to achieve — 
What profitest? though all, to such excess, 
Man cannot utter it, be full of thee — 
The eye unsatisfied, the ear no less — 
Sore travail, and the vainest vanity, 
Ordain’d to exercise the sons of men — 
Who getteth wisdom where thy trials be?” 


instances of the maxim’s verity—prac- 
tical illustrations. These, also, we are 
enabled to render in verse :—— 


Such is the opinion of the wisest 
man of men— Ecclesiastes, or the 
preacher. The apocryphal book gives 


** Lo, by his anvil sits the smith, and when, 
Pondering his work, the vapours of the fire 
Waste his swart flesh, he sighs in his hot den, 
Noise in his ears, his eyes— nay, his desire, 
Watchful to fashion, polish, and complete, 
The thing he makes for others to admire. 

Not in the council shail he have a seat, 
Nor such as he—who know not to declare 
Justice or judgment, rude and indiscreet.” 


But the student is equally a workman, and with a like result :— 


** Behold, the student labours in his sphere 
To work out knowledge! yet doth Wisdom miss 
Who comes unforced, or is already there, 


Encradled with his infant energies 
Whom she makes sacred.” 


This is the secret. It is not that a 
man is or is not a workman which 
makes the difference; but that the 
flame of genius, of poetic wisdom, 
descends from heaven to the chosen 
breast. And hence it is that two shall 
be grinding at a mill—the one shall be 
taken and the other left; there shall be 
two in the field—the one shall be taken 
and the other left; for the great Giver 
of good gifts will give the best to 
whomsoever he pleases. We, there- 
fore, refer not the poetical congruities 
or differences of a Burns and a Byron 
and the Corn-law rhymer, to any relation 
of rank or social condition, but to that 
in-dwelling and heaven-inspired vision 
of celestial mysteries which may be 
equally awakened in a Balaam’s ass as 
in a son of Beor — sometimes in one 
and sometimes in the other. For if 
the angel met the ass, the Lord met 
Balaam and put a parable into his 
mouth ; _moneover, Balaam saw the 


angel also. But it is sometimes requi- 
site that the man should be admonished 
by the more brutal creature of the 
celestial presence, to which, in the 
complacent contemplation of his own 
vocation and character, he might haply 
shut his introverted eyes. Yet are we 
afraid it is rather the outward than the 
inward looking which produces this 
occasional blindness. And herein, in- 
deed, is the mystery, that those who by 
their situation are excluded in early 
life from exterual contemplation, be- 
come poetical by the necessary occu- 
pation of that inner vision which, as a 
compensatory substitution, is, in such, 
naturally opened. As necessarily to such 
comes after-knowledge. When they 
mingle in the world, their faculties are 
on the stretch to discover types of those 
ideas which, in the active and visionary 
sleep of reason, they had dreamed in 
boyhood. Little, therefore, do we feel 
inclined to inquire into the learning of 


a Mehujael” (smitten of God), son of Trad. 
+ “ Methusael” (death is hell), son of Mehujael. 
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Shakespeare—well content to acknow- 
ledge him an ass, with a back well 
constituted in early life to bear in later 
many and many a pannier of things 
costly and sacred — nay, much “ mer- 
chandise of gold and silver, and pre- 
cious stones, and of pearls and fine 
linen, purple and silk and scarlet, and 
all thyne wood, and all manner vessels 
of ivory, and all manner vessels of most 
precious wood, and of brass, and iron, 
and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, 
and ointments, and frankincense, and 
wine and oil, and fine flour and wheat. 
and beasts and sheep, and horses and 
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chariots, and slaves and souls of 
men.” 

Of the Asinarii—or followers of this 
true, very, and genuine ass—it may be 
said of them, that they agree in one 
particular with the wild asses of the 
desert, that they go in flocks. At one 
time, how many traders there were on 
Shakespeare—madmen who made men 
mad ;—and Sam Ireland was certainly 
cracked. This asinarius had, accord- 
ing to his son’s testimony, “an un- 
bounded enthusiasm for the writings 
of Shakespeare.” Boundlessness, which 
is a quality of madness— 


‘* Madness in mock majesty, 


Hell’s porteress, sits, all in her sable stole, 

As she of the realm were queen who keeps the key : 
Her boundless eye expatiates sans control, 

And limits to its wanderings are none — 

Nought sees she as it is as part or whole” — 


Poor dotard! infatuated — what? 


is also one attribute of that jealous 
liberty which is proper to the wild ass, 
and which characterised Shakespeare 
himself, of whom it hath been lately 
written that he spurned the bounded 
reign of existence. It might therefore, 
of course, be rightly indulged in by a 
Shakespearian asinarius. ‘ Four days, 
at least, out of the seven, the beauties 
of our divine dramatist became his 
theme of conversation after dinner; 
while in the evening, still further to 
impress the subject upon the minds of 
myself and visiters, certain plays were 
selected, and a part allotted to each, in 
order that we might read aloud, and” 
—what ! — “ thereby acquire a know- 
ledge of the delivery of blank verse 
articulately, and with proper em- 
phasis.” O lame and impotent con- 
clusion!—not that they might com- 
mune with the soul of their divinity, 
and extract the heart of the mystery, 
but that they might learn how to spout 
iambics. Pah! But what follows? 
“The comments to which these rehear- 
sals (if I may be permitted so to call 
them)”—why not ?—“ gave rise, were 
of a nature to elicit, in all its bearings, 
the enthusiasm entertained by m 
father for the bard of Avon. With 
him Shakespeare was no mortal, but a 
divinity! and frequently, while ex- 
patiating upon this subject, impreg- 
nated with all the fervour of Garrick !! 
with whom he had been on intimate 
terms—my father would declare, that 
to possess a single vestige of the poet's 
handwriting would be esteemed a gem 
beyond all price, and far dearer to him 
than his whole collection.” 


not an ass, but ass-herd —a driver, or 
rider—an uninspired Balaam of that 
equestrian order who worship the ass 
on which they ride, but are uninflu- 
enced by that demon which makes the 
creature eloquent. With no eye to 
see, with no heart to understand where- 
in lay Shakespeare’s greatness as a 
man, he adored him as a divinity, and, 
with equal idolatry and superstition, 
desired a filthy, worm-eaten, useless 
relic of his deified mortal ; thus pre- 
ferring what was of no value to that 
which was of all value—the body of 
genius and wisdom which was in the 
better testament of his works. Even 
so the Romanists sought bits of the true 
cross, neglecting, meanwhile, the pre- 
cepts and examples, with the book of 
the life, of Him without whom the cross 
had been the most ignominious carpen- 
try by which wood could be made 
accursed. But there is a Protestant 
idolatry, also, which esteems the book 
above the life; and such idolatry our 
ass-herd realised in regard to Shake- 
speare’s life, whereof he seems to have 
sought materials which might have 
made a book. At the conversations 
before described, I, says young Ire- 
land, “¢ was always present, swallowing 
with avidity the honied poison; when, 
by way of completing this infatuation, 
my father, who had already produced 
picturesque tours of some of the British 
rivers, determined on commencing that 
of the Avon; and I was selected as the 
companion of his journey. Of course, 
no inquiries were spared, either at 
Stratford or in the neighbourhood, 
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respecting the mighty poet. Every 
legendary tale, vended anecdote, or 
traditionary account, was treasured up. 
In short, the name of Shakespeare 
ushered in the dawn; and a bumper, 
quaffed to his immortal memory at 
night, sealed our weary eyelids to 
repose.” 

So much for the old ass-herd. Now 
for Balaam the younger, who, induced 
by the reiterated eulogies rung in his 
ears respecting Shakespeare—his fa- 
ther’s enthusiasm—and, above all, the 
incessant remark, upon his father’s part, 
“that to possess even a signature of 
the bard would make him the happiest 
of human beings,” took advantage 
of his residence in a conveyancer’s 
office, environed by old deeds, to pro- 
duce a spurious imitation of Shake- 
speare’s autograph. Having supplied 
himself with a tracing of the poet’s sig- 
nature, he wrote a mortgage deed, imi- 
tating the law-hand of James I., and 
affixed thereto Shakespeare’s  sign- 
manual. This mortgage-deed, pur- 
porting to be between Shakespeare 
and one Michael Fraser (Fraser, for- 
sooth! that is a good joke ; — Ireland 
little thought, then, of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine and the article “Asinarii Scenici’’) 
and Elizabeth his wife, not only trans- 
ported the old ass-herd aforesaid into 
the third heaven of felicity, but attract- 
ed other asinarii and crowds of anti- 
quaries. To the question where the 
deed was found, Balaam the younger 
replied that “he had formed an ac- 
quaintance with a gentleman of ancient 
family, possessed of a mass of deeds 
and papers relating to his ancestors, 
who, finding him very partial to the 
examination of old documents, had 
permitted him to inspect them ; that, 
shortly after commencing his search, 
the mortgage-deed in question had 
fallen into his hands, which had been 
presented to him by the proprietor. 
He added, that the personage alluded 
to, well aware the name of Shakespeare 
must create a considerable sensation, 
and being a very retiring and diffident 
man, had bound him, by a solemn en- 
gagement, never to divulge his name.” 
Ifereupon the late honourable Mr. 
Byng (afterwards Lord Torrington), 
Sir Frederick Eden, Bart.,.and many 
others, gave itas their decided opinion, 
that wheresoever he found the deed, 
there, no doubt, the mass of papers 
existed which had been so long and 
vainly sought after by the numerous 
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commentators on Shakespeare—asina- 
rii all! 

Urged to make further searches, 
young Balaam began to ride these 
ass-herds as they had been riding 
Shakespeare—the dead lion, but ever 
living ass. He accordingly penned 
a few letters, and “the Profession 
of Faith,” the whole of which passed 
muster; although, in many instances, 
the documents produced as two hun- 
dred_years old had not been fabri- 
cated many hours previous to their 
production!! We are now intro- 
duced to others of the tribe: Drs. 
Parr and Warton were asinarii on 
a large scale; they herded asses in 
droves—living asses transformed out of 
dead lions of all dates and ages, which 
they drove or rode on as fast as they 
could to the dominions of the old gen- 
tleman—having, as they said, a sym- 
pathy for old gentlemen, out of their 
great reverence for antiquity. Lleaven 
help them! Dr. Warton pronounced a 
most pompous eulogy on the pretended 
profession of Shakespeare’s faith, in 
the presence of Dr. Parr, after having 
twice perused the important document. 
“Sir,” said the doctor, “we have many 
fine things in our church service, and 
our Liturgy abounds in beauties ; but 
here, sir, is a man who has distanced 
us all”!!! 

Well might young Balaam be ex- 
cited by these old Balaams to more 
ambitious efforts. Mounted on their 
shoulders, ass above ass, he brayed 
from on high as musically as he might, 
and as loud as he could, like an Irish 
nightingale. Anon, he announced the 
existence of a drama, although, if he is 
to be believed, he had never essayed a 
pen at poetical composition, and had 
not penned one line of the play which 
he purposed producing —and which 
was none other than this same Vor- 
tigern, now republished. Prior to its 
completion, the fame of his fabrications 
had resounded from one extremity of 
the kingdom to the other; and on the 
completion of the undertaking, strenu- 
ous applications were made by the late 
Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden Theatre, 
who, in order to possess the play, for- 
warded a carte blanche (by Mr. Wal- 
lace, father of the then highly-esteemed 
actress of that name) to old Balaam, 
who, however, from his long intimacy 
with the Sheridan and Linley families, 
preferred Drury Lane, where it was 
subsequently represented. 
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Now comes upon the scene another 
asinarius. How Malone had ridden 
the ever-living ass hight Shakespeare, 
is well known to great and small of 
his majesty’s subjects. Here was an 
opportunity for a commentator to stand 
in defence of the dead lion; and, ac- 
cordingly, for the sake of producing a 
saleable bulky volume, Malone stood 
forth “as generalissimo of the non- 
believers.” 


* Some pamphlets,” says young Ba- 
laam, ‘‘ proand con, had also issued from 
the press ; while the newspapers inces- 
santly teemed with paragraphs, written 
on the spur of the moment, and dictated 
from the particular sentiments enter- 
tained as to the papers by their authors. 
Malone, in the interim, having collected 
his mass of documents intended to prove 
the whole a forgery, committed them to 
the press, under a hope that he should 
be able to publish his volume before the 
representation of Vortigern. The bulki- 
ness of his production, however, having 
defeated that object, he, the day the 
piece was to be performed, issued a no- 
tice, to the effect that he had a work on 
the eve of publication, which would in- 
fallibly prove the manuscripts in Mr, 
Ireland’s possession mere fabrications, 
and warning the people not to be im- 
posed upon by the play advertised for 
that night’s representation, as being from 
the pen of Shakespeare. My father 
having procured a copy of this notice, 
though late in the day, instantly for- 
warded to the press the following hand- 
bill, and distributed a vast quantity among 
the assembled multitudes then choking 
up every avenue to Drury Lane Theatre. 

*« ¢ VORTIGERN. 

‘© ¢ A malevolent and impotent attack 
on the Shakespeare MSS. having ap- 
peared, on the eve of representation of 
the play of Vortigern, evidently intended 
to injure the interest of the proprietor 
of the MSS., Mr. Ireland feels it impos- 
sible, within the short space of time that 
intervenes between the publishing and 
the representation, to produce an answer 
to the most illiberal and unfounded as- 
sertions in Mr. Malone’s ‘ Inquiry ;’ he 
is, therefore, induced to request, that 
the play of Vortigern may be heard with 
that candour that has ever distinguished 
a British audience.’ ” 


And now we come to a man, and 
no Balaam, in the history of this trans- 
action—Joun Puitirr Kemate! He 
had, in several characters, borne Shake- 
speare on his shoulders asinine; but 
Shakespeare was a true prophet, and he 
meant not that himself who had been 
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the cherubic chariot, the living con- 
veyance of Genius so heaven-derived, 
should willingly be ridden by unin- 
spired Balaams, in whose mouths it 
was not probable that Heaven would 
ever place a parable. He saw at a 
glance that such rubbish as composes 
Vortigern could never have emanated 
from the mind of Shakespeare, even in 
his babyhood, and passed that sentence 
upon it which he felt the public ought, 
and did afterwards more effectually, 
pronounce. ‘This precious farrago of 
utter nonsense was performed on Sa- 
turday, the second day of April, 1796. 
Kemble — God bless him ! — was de- 
sirous of “ procuring its representation 
on the Friday night preceding, in order 
to pass upon the audience the compli- 
ment of fools all.” Ay, Kemble knew 
that the public was the great ass on 
which the Balaams, young and old, 
wished to ride. Foiled in this by the 
interposition of old Balaam and Mr. 
Sheridan, Kemble, however, so ma- 
naged, that the farce of My Grand- 
mother should succeed ; “ intending 
that all the bearings of that production 
should be applied by the audience to 
the subject of the Shakesperian papers.” 
He is also charged with having pre- 
concerted a signal when the opponents 
of the papers were to manifest their 
disapprobation. For this purpose, the 
following line in the fifth act was 
selected : 


“ And when this solemn mockery is o'er.” 


However this may be, no sooner had 
he arrived at this line, which he deli- 
vered in an exceedingly pointed man- 
ner, than “a deafening clamour reigned 
throughout one of the most crowded 
houses ever recollected in theatrical 
history, which lasted several minutes. 
Upon a hearing being at length ob- 
tained, instead of taking up the follow- 
ing line of the speech in rotation, Mr. 
Kemble reiterated the above line, with 
an expression the most pointedly sar- 
castic and acrimonious it is possible 
to conceive. Added to this, the late 
Mr. Dignum was purposely placed by 
Mr. Kemble in a subordinate part, 
wherein, speaking of the sounding of 
trumpets, he had to exclaim, ‘ Let them 
bellow on!’ which words were uttered 
with such a nasal and tin-kettle twang, 
that no muscles save those of adamant 
[what are the muscles of adamant ?] 
could have resisted the powerful in- 
centive to laughter.” 
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So far the Balaams were scotched, 
but not slain. Malone’s Investigation 
was at length published, and was an- 
swered by Balaam George Chalmers, 
first, in his Apology for the Believers, 
and next, a Supplemental Apology ; 
wherein he refuted, to young Ireland’s 
satisfaction, every ‘position laid down 
by Malone. Very likely. When two Ba- 
laams, ass-mounted, meet, what wonder 
they should ride over one another; 
since it would be out of the character 
of either to see his adversary, though 
with the drawn sword in his hand? 
Neither ass thought it worth while to 
admonish. his rider, being only too 
happy to get rid of his blind burden. 
After the avowal of the forgery, the 
author of Vortigern forwarded two very 
humble apologetic letters to Mr. Chal- 
mers, who, maintaining a prudent 
silence, never answered them. 

This avowal was made from a stroke 
of conscience. The forgery had been 


charged upon old Balaam instead of 


the young. It was argued, that the 
youthful period of the latter’s life—he 
was but nineteen——precluding all pos- 
sibility of the papers being his, the 
whole must have been fabricated by 
his father, who had made his son the 
vehicle of introducing them to the 
public. It seems, however, that the 
former was a total stranger to every 
proceeding in the composition of the 
papers; and George Steevens, who 
has been also suspected of participation 
in the fraud, is stated by Ireland to be 
equally innocent. Urged by the im- 
perious motives of rescuing his father’s 
character from unmerited obloquy, he 
came forward with the truth, having 
first abandoned the paternal roof, and 
relinquished a profession for which he 
was studying. ‘ With the wide world 
before me,” he says, “and a host of 
the most implacable enemies at my 
back, ere my twentieth year, I entered 
upon the eventful pilgrimage of life, 
without a guide to direct my steps, or 
any means of existence save those 
which might result from my own in- 
dustry and perseverance.” 

What right the mean-souled or no- 
souled traders on Shakespeare had to 
persecute Ireland, we cannot conceive 
—their motive is plain enough. They 
saw their own absurd pretensions ex- 
posed by the fraud in which they had 
believed. It was this which they could 
not forgive, and not any profanation of 
the divinity of the ass which had so 
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long borne the mystery of their ini- 
quity. There is something exceedingly 
amusing in the airs which that old 
fool Boaden uniformly thinks it fit- 
ting to assume on the subject. This 
regular Balaam was one of the earliest 
and most frequent visiters at the house 
of Ireland’s father, in Norfolk Street, 
after his production of the MSS. had 
excited a considerable sensation in the 
world. He was then editor of the 
Oracle newspaper, and, in innumer- 
able paragraphs inserted in that jour- 
nal, expressed a thorough conviction 
of their genuine stamp, not only from 
external but internal evidence. Nei- 
ther did the MSS. alone produce con- 
viction, but, to use his own words, 
they excited “a tremor of the purest 
delight ;” such persuasion of their ex- 
cellence being retained for months 
“making all scepticism ridiculous.” 
Phrases these which he afterwards ex- 
cused on the ground that “ credulity 
is no disgrace,” and “strong enthu- 
siasm eager to believe.” 

With Balaam Boaden young Balaam 
Ireland has evidently been desirous of 
making his peace; but in vain. We 
say nothing of the Inquirs y into the 
Authenticity of the various Pictures 
and Prints of Shakespeare —all ridi- 
culous enough ; but we cannot resist, 
for the sake of the moral application, 
the recital of one incident. Previous 
to the publication ofthis same Inquiry, 
Balaam Boaden walked out with young 
Ireland from Mr. Triphook’s, in Bond 
Street, and arrived opposite the end of 
Buckingham Street, in the Adelphi, 
conversing of Shakespeare and Ire- 
land’s fabrication, when the old fool, 
having summoned up a look of mighti- 
est import, lectured his auditor on the 
enormous crime which he had com- 
mitted against the divinity of Shake- 
speare, in terms too gross to be com- 
mitted to the chaste ears of Recina 
orher readers. On this subject Ireland 
writes :-— 


‘ There is a point in comparison 
which renders bathos mere foolery. 
Comment is unnecessary ; but there was 
something so preposterously ridiculous 
in the idea of assimilating my attempt 
to imitate Shakespeare and the violation 
of the sacred mysteries of the altar, that 
HAD I RAISED MY EYES, and encountered 
those of Mr. Boaden, I could not have 
repressed the burst of laughter which 
then struggled for vent. ‘To hear an 
aged and walking mass of mortality utter 
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such a sample of mingled pedantry and 
folly, has left such an 1 indelible i impres- 
sion upon my mind, that I never pass 
the spot in question ‘without a sentiment 
of pity, on recalling the ravings of a 
self-created expounder of Shakespeare 
dwindled into second childhood.” 


Alive to the ridicule of Boaden’s 
situation, which is readily acknow- 
ledged to be absurd enough, Ireland 
is insensible to his own. Think of his 
not being able, under such circum- 
stances, to raise his eyes and encoun- 
ter those of Boaden! The convicted 
Liar is afraid to laugh in the face of 
the conceited Foor. 

Now for the other asinarii; 
must be briefly dismissed, 
they much ceremony. 

The Druid is written by the de- 
scendant ofa Balaam of great celebrity 
—Oliver Cromwell, who whilom rode 
that ass the public to some purpose. 
The descendant, also, is of a like 
equestrian order, and would ride on 
the shoulders of one of the finest of 
existing asses, S. T. Coleridge, into 
public opinion, Ecce signum — his 
dedication : — 


but they 
nor need 


se To 
S. T. Coteripce, Esq. 
In grateful recollection 
of his opinion of this 
Tragedy, 
on perusing it in manuscript 
in the year 1820, 
it is now, 
with every sentiment of 
obligation and respect, 
inscribed,’ 


Now we are quite sure, that what- 
ever praise S. T. C. might have be- 
stowed on this dramatic effort, it must 
have been chiefly complimentary, since 
so fine an ear for rhythm as his could 
not have commended such hobbling 
blank verse as this tragedy consists of. 
It is but fair to say, that there are ob- 
servable gleams of poetry, and a tact 
for the discrimination of character. 
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The Rev. R. Cattermole’s historical 
tragedy of Becket is dedicated to the 
same great poet. The versification and 
construction of this play are elegant, but 
the subject, which is excellent in itself, 
requires more vigorous and intricate 
treatment. 

The author of Alberic, Consul of 
Rome ; or, the School for Reformers, 
keeps three asses in stail for the grati- 
fication of his equestrian iurn. The 
sub-title, Lhe School for Reformers, 
was intended for that most egregious 
ass the mob. He quotes also. the 
opinions of Dr. Parr and Mr. Mac- 
ready in favour of his production. 
Thus : 

“ T have read the extracts from your 
tragedy. Goon: goon. It is, full of 
lofty poetry and deep thinking.” — Dr. 
Parr. 

“ Your hero is a noble personage, 
and often placed in most effective 
attitudes. There are many scenes and 


situations from which, taken singly, one 
might predict success.” —Mr. Mac- 
READY. 

This writer is one of that tantalising 
order who are continually exciting you 
to believe that there is something in 
them, until, page after page, by disap- 


pointing you effectually, they teach you 
that the whole is a tissue of inanity. 
The incidents are of the melodramatic 
cast, and the characters as inconsistent 
with themselves as with historical fact. 
Caracalla and Zoleikha are unworthy 
of any notice. The most poetical of 
these productions is the little pamphlet 
containing Venice, a poem; and Ro- 
manus and Emilia, a dramatic sketch. 
This sketch is not without much beauty 
of conception, and much merit of exe- 
cution, but is versified most inaccu- 
rately, though the writer is not without 
an ear for metrical harmony. On!y 
from this little book, with all its faults, 
can we find an extract worthy to be 
transferred to the pages of Recrna. 


** Romanus (alone). 
“« My days are number’d, 
My last and final hour of death draws nigh. 
This is the fate of all of human kind ; 


Life is but Death’s precursor. 


Solon spake well — 


They are most blest of God who die in youth, 
Ere blight or mildew, or grief’s canker-worm, 
Descend upon the heart. The Thracians wept, 
And were most sorrowful, when woman gave 


Birth to a child; 


the various ills of life 


‘Their mournful subject of discourse, when death 
Released one of the number of their friends, 
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They held their feast of clamorous joy. 
His last and tranquil sleep: him never more 





He slept 


Would pain, affliction, grief, or sorrow, wound ; 
His journey at an end, life’s pangs were o’er. 
Are not the happiest hours of mortals sleep ? 
And sleep is of near kin to death. I have loved 
The hour of sunshine and of storm, but now 
With eyes how changed I look upon the world ! 
Nature for ever wars against herself, 


Worm destroys worm ; 


bird, bird ; the scaly brood 


Devour each other ; and man wars ’guinst all ; 
And that some higher earthly being Tacks 

To wreak his vengeance on himself — man slays 
His fellow-man. Continual sunshine blasts 
The herbage, and the air grows sick with death ; 
The whirlwind and the storm descend ; the ship 
That rode in triumph on the sea is whelmed 
Beneath the waves ; her perishing crew 

Strive with the waters, then become the food 


Of monsters of the deep. 


Volcanoes pour 


Death and destruction round ; cities lie buried 
Neath beds of lava, which in other years 
Become a fertile soil that men shall plough, 
And by like means at length shall be destroy’d. 
Where are the happy found, who shall escape 
For many years disease, calamity : 

Domestic sorrows? From morn till night the poor, 
With sweating brow, labour for daily bread — 
Nature’s craving wants unsatisfied. The rich, 
With pallid and : sickly appetites, that ask 

The constant stimulant, provocativ es — 

New luxuries in cookery” s regal art ; 

Their minds the prey of spleen, megrim, and all 
The catalogue of those diseases known 


By name of 


Ennui— a malady with which we have not been a little afflicted in the perusal 
of the productions of these Asinarii Scenici. 


THE FREE-TRADE QUESTION. 
BY JOUN GALT. 


Lerrer IT. 


To Oliver Yorke, Esq. 


Sir, 


It was the object of my last 
to shew, that there was a great resem- 
blance in the free-trade question to the 
radico-political, and that in the present 
state of the world it could not be intro- 
duced into national policy, without 
the hazard of entailing loss and detri- 
ment to such a nation as the United 
Kingdom ; also, in illustration, to shew, 
by official facts, that our attempt had 
been detrimental to the best interests 
of the country. I shall now proceed 
to develope another curious feature of 
this pernicious theoretical doctrine in 
practice. 

It has been assumed, and is, in fact, 
an old and vulgar opinion, that the 
arbitrary governments of Europe are 





less enlightened than those of the free 
states. The reverse is the fact; the 


governments of the latter square their 


conduct by the opinion of their people, 
while the former stand not in the awe 
of such control; and thus it happens, 
that the rulers of nations who disregard 
public opinion, are always more en- 
larged in their views than those of the 
states where that is done. For ex- 
ample, the government of Russia is 
necessarily more intelligent than that 
of England, merely because it is less 
bound to consult in its measures what 
may be agreeable to its subjects. An 
opinion prevails here that this is not 
the case, and I am well prepared to 
have the dogma answered by laughter ; 
but not, therefore, disposed to caucel 
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a conclusion arrived at in an earnest 
pursuit of truth. 

In this country we acknowledge a 
great diversity of opinion, and we infer, 
from the freedom of our instituti ions, 
that the government here has a graver 
consideration for popular opinion than 
where it has less influence. But we 
need look no further back than the 
events of the reigns of George ILI. and 
Catherine II. to be compelled to ac- 
knowledge the fact. A few well-edu- 
cated statesmen, who have not the fear 
of the people before their eyes, are 
likely to achieve the ends of their po- 
licy with greater effect than those who, 
with equal talent and instruction, are 
more submissive to public opinion: 
by public opinion, | mean the collec- 
tive sense of a whole nation. The 
freer a country is, the notions of the 
people have the greater predominance 
with their rulers. Can there be a 
more striking proof of the general re- 
sult of the respective policy of the 
two reigns alluded to, than their dif- 
ferent merits? Catherine augmented 
her dominions, and George left his 
shorn of thirteen provinces. No doubt, 
a greater British empire has since been 
established in India; but was the loss 
in America in any way contributory to 
that effect? On the contrary, might 
not a judicious consideration of the 
American claims have secured to us 
the provinces that now constitute a 
great independent state, in addition to 
the oriental dominions which we have 
since conquered? But this is not the 
place to grapple with so extensive a 
question ; it is enough here to allude 
to it, and to draw from the general 
remark the conclusion, that only coun- 
ties which could profit by our libe- 
tality have accepted our reciprocity 
treaties; and that not one of all those 
governments which are free from the 
control of public opinion have done 
so. Their rulers have seen the doubt- 
fulness of our policy, and have, in 
consequence, been reluctant to tram- 
mel their subjects with what, in the 
present state of the world, they re- 
gard as shackles and bondage. 

There is also another error, which 
affects the political reasoning of this 
country. We ascribe much more to 
the personal characters of arbitrary 
monarchs than is consistent with truth. 
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The fact is, that unless accompanied 
with rare endowments,* the personal 
characters of kings seldom deserve much 
consideration; we ought to look to the 
system upon which governments are 
administered, rather than to the con- 
duct of the individuals nominally at 
their head: yet the reverse is the case, 
and, in consequence, our reasoning is 
erroneous. 

It has fallen to my lot to make the 
observation, not only more extensively 
than a person of my class would seem 
to have it in his power to do, but in a 
greater variety of instances than be- 
longs to most classes. Among other 
instances, many years ago, when sit- 
ting in a box in the theatre of Amster- 
dam, an old gentleman came in and 
sat down beside me. He had some- 
thing of a military air, and was singu- 
larly intelligent. In the course of 
conversation we happened to speak of 
public circumstances, and I observed 
to him, that those who estimated the 
greatness of England by her foreign 
commerce committed a fallacy ; for 
that her power consisted of her home- 
trade and her agricultural wealth, with 
a peculiar moral energy in her people. 
I the more particularly recollect this, 
as he rose at the remark, and went to 
the stage-box for two young men, whom 
he brought with him to that in which 
I was sitting. On seeing them, I in- 
stantly recognised the present emperor 
Nicholas, and his brother the archduke 
Michael. I had a long conversation 
with them, all of which impressed 
upon me that they were both much more 
under the discipline of others than most 
young men are. I was particularly 
struck with one observation which the 
present emperor made.—Our conver- 
sation was a continuance of that which 
[ had been holding with the old man.— 
I recollect saying, it was not easy to 
prove by words what I had been ob- 
serving about the power of England, 
inquiring if it was not his imperial 
highness’s intention to go to that coun- 
try? He replied, that it depended on 
the will of the emperor; and his man- 
ner and his words made a deep im- 
pression upon me at the time ; for his 
expression was more lowly than I had 
ever heard, and indicated a submission 
of mind to others that I had never before 
met with. I have since, from this and 


* The Danish statesman who represented to his son how little talent was requi- 


site in the government of nations, forgot that the apex of the greatest pyramid is but 
a point. 
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other accidents, arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that limited monarchs are more 
personally independent than those who 
are commonly supposed to possess 
more power, but that their education 
makes them less sensible of their ap- 
parent advantage; and I conclude, 
that in such a business as the reci- 
procity system, or indeed any thing in 
which uncontrolled kings are con- 
cerned, it is less the character of the 
individual sovereign that we should 
look to, than the rules by which his 
policy is conducted. No doubt, there 
are exceptions to the rule, and the 
Emperor Paul, perhaps, affords the 
most striking in our time. He did 
make an effort to rule by his feelings 
instead of ministers, but he was not 
long permitted; and his doom affords 
an example to despotic sovereigns, of 
attempting to control what has become 
the habitude of their government. 

But from this digression it is time 
to return. All that I would infer from 
it, and apply to this discussion, is, 
that the despotic governments of Eu- 
rope are quite as well informed of the 
principles of policy, and the interests 
of commerce, as the government of this 
country, with a greater power in the 
ministers to give effect to their deter- 
minations, merely because they are less 
necessarily obliged to consult public 
opinion. 

Were I therefore disposed to say, 
the notions of that much over-rated 
man, the late Mr. Huskisson, need no 
other proof of their impracticability 
than the coldness with which they have 
been received by the other nations of 
Europe, I conceive that the wisdom of 
them would be settled ; for it is not to 
be disguised, that, in practical points 
of political economy, these govern- 
ments are quite as well informed as 
our own. Nor is it any answer to this 
opinion, but the contrary, to say that 
the doctrines of the free-tradists were 
comparatively popular here. I am 
very willing to allow, that the people 
of this country are much more enlight- 
ened on political and commercial sub- 
jects than the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe; but it will 
take some pains to convince me that 
they are wiser, as to these points, than 
the statesmen who govern Europe. Of 
all that class, I willingly admit that 
our rulers are On a par, in talents and 
knowledge, with those of other nations; 
but any superiority in this respect I 

am disposed utterly to deny, and to 
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maintain that they are lower, in the 
efficiency of their talent and know- 
ledge, than those of the continent, in- 
asmuch as they are greatly more in all 
their actions controlled by public opi- 
nion ; and public opinion is ever less 
intelligent than that of the statesmen 
of the same country. 

It is no proof of the practical wis. 
dom of Mr. Huskisson’s theories that 
they were popular with a certain 
class in this country; the rejection of 
them by every government in Europe 
worth while to establish reciprocity 
treaties with, is in my opinion decisive, 
though it were not in the power of 
office so soon to demonstrate the dele- 
terious effects to us of those which we 
have concluded with the nations who 
have nothing to give us in return but 
words. 

One point requires the most serious 
consideration. Connected with the 
free-trade question is the colonial; and 
it has been the object of all the advo- 
cates of free-trade to represent the 
colonies, as much as possible, in the 
light of foreign countries ;—we have, 
in a word, been induced to sacrifice 
our colonial interests on the altar of 
free trade. I allude not here to the 
West Indian question, for it is a pe- 
culiar one —I speak of the whole co- 
lonial question; and I do say, that 
there never was more ignorance and 
bad information displayed, than there 
has been in the discussions of that 
question. 

It does so happen, that the articles 
for which we made a pretext for con- 
cluding reciprocity treaties with the 
northern states of Europe, are indi- 
genous in our American colonies. I 
do not say that common-sense should 
have directed the cultivation and ma- 
nufacture of our own colonial products, 
instead of encouraging those of foreign 
countries, for common-sense has very 
little to do with the doctrines of the 
free-tradists ; but before we sacrificed 
any of our own interests to other na- 
tions, our ministers were bound by 
duty to ascertain how far we, in our 
colonial interests, were to have been 
sufferers. 

It is true, that the progress of our 
American colonies has been rapid and 
extraordinary ; but what have the Hus- 
kissonian political economists done to 
promote this? I will give no answer 
to the question, merely because I can- 
not more expressively enunciate my 
contempt for their measures. 
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All the articles which the northern 
nations can send us, may be found in 
the provinces of our own empire; and 
it would have been more to the honour 
of the alleged intelligence of the Board 
of Trade to have directed British ca- 
pital and industry to our colonies, for 
the purpose of producing those articles, 
than to have encouraged their produc- 
tion in foreign nations. 

It has been perfectly ascertained, 
that the climate and soil of Canada 
are most favourable for the production 
of hemp, especially those of the upper 
province; but the price of labour, which 
enters so largely into the cost of it, is 
there a bar to its being an article of 
export. But will it be believed, that 
at this moment there is not a mill for 
the cleaning of hemp in the whole 
country? Yet it is only by the em- 
ployment of mechanical means that 
the evil in the price of labour can be 
remedied. 

About six-and-twenty years ago, I 
succeeded in procuring a premium 
from the Society of Arts for the culti- 
vation of hemp in Upper Canada ; but, 
I believe, till the year 1825 it was not 
promulgated in the province: and I 
am persuaded, from inquiries instituted 
while in that country, nothing more 
has been done on the subject. It is 
even an opinion of many well-informed 
merchants, that hemp cannot be culti- 
vated there with advantage, merely be- 
cause it has not been cultivated at all.* 
The same observations apply to iron— 
another article for which British inte- 
rests have been sacrificed. Iron ore, 
of great richness, abounds on the very 
surface in Upper Canada, capable of 
being manufactured into a rivalry with 
that which comes into this country 
from the northern states ; and yet iron, 
in any form or condition, is not im- 
ported from Canada. Had we a right 
view of our own colonial interests, 
would this have been so neglected ? 
Even a more evident colonial interest 
has been treated with almost equal in- 
difference. 

Some years ago I had succeeded in 
establishing as a principle with the 
government, that, inasmuch as the 
corn of Canada was not to have a 
preference (I mean, before the last 
corm-law), tobacco, an agricultural 
article, should have an advantage in 
the duty over that of Virginia; and, to 
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do the government justice, they acceded 
to the principle. But when the amount 
of abatement came to be fixed, the le- 
gislature of Upper Canada said, they 
would be content with an abatement of 
three pence in the pound. With all 
due deference to that body, the amount 
of duty was a question with which they 
had nothing to do; the consumer in 
this country was alone to be consulted : 
but Mr. Huskisson, instead of seeing 
this, took counsel of their foolish reso- 
lution, and fixed the rate at what they 
had determined, viz. three pence. How- 
ever, the result has been, with all this 
one-eyed policy, that tobacco is now 
an article of export from Upper Cana- 
da; and it will not be denied that, 
were a similar policy extended to the 
encouragement of other articles, a si- 
milar result would be the consequence. 
In mentioning these facts, I hope it is 
sufficiently clear, that I speak but of 
things within my own personal know- 
ledge, and which shew, that before we 
heed general interests we should attend 
to our own. Before any free-tradist 
dogma again is mooted in parliament, 
it is the duty of our ministers to shew 
that they are sufficiently acquainted, in 
the first place, with our own resources, 
and, in the second, that they have had 
a due regard for them. 

But two blacks will not make a 
white ; the errors of our colonial policy 
are not to be rectified by the delusions 
of free-trade: the former requires an 
entire revision, and the latter a com- 
plete abandonment. But when this is 
said, let it not be inferred that I con- 
demn the mistakes of our colonial sys- 
tem, or the theories of the free-trade, 
from any other but the best motives: 
it is an error of reasoning that is com- 
bated. No man can have a higher 
respect for the integrity of the indi- 
viduals who are so blameable than the 
person who so unequivocally calls their 
system in question. It is, however, 
the vice of the age to regard those as 
actuated by bad intentions who differ 
in opinion from us; and I am sensible 
of not being free from a taint of the 
foulness of the time. But in imputing 
fault I do not impugn motives. 

One of the most pernicious observa- 
tions ever made, was by a deputation 
of French merchants to one of their 
most enlightened ministers, when he in- 
quired what he could do for them: 


_* In 1764, a bounty on hemp in the American colonies was offered, and ended 
with the war of independence. 
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“ Leave us alone,”’ said they, “ and we 
will do all that can be done our- 
selves.” Since that foolish reply, the 
governments of Christendom have, in 
proportion to their ability, as little as 
possible interfered with their trading 
subjects; for, at the time, the answer of 
the French merchants was bruited 
abroad, far and wide, as eminently wise, 
and statesmen have acceded to its 
wisdom as if they had really examined 
it; but they forgot that protection was 
the end of all government, and which 
those mercantile men had forgotten. 
It is not enough, said truth and policy, 
that we allow them the free range of all 
the field they know, but we must pre- 
vent them from running into unknown 
dangers, that is,— besides commerce, 
nations have political interests to attend 
to which cannot be divulged to mer- 
chants, and, therefore, there must al- 
ways be a paramount discretion in 
every government above that which re- 
gards the mere interests of commerce. 
In spite, accordingly, of the respect 
which in words is given to the mercan- 
tile maxim alluded to, there is not one 
government that has found it can ad- 
here to it; and this is the reason why 
governments that apply themselves to 
theories which may be said to depend 
on individual exertion rather than to 
the promotion of general interests, are 
so often called in question. It is a 
singular fact, that even the expensive 
government of England does very little 
to widen the fields of trade. It has no 
publication for “ the diffusion of this 
kind of useful knowledge ;” it takes 
notice only of political events; and 
the London Gazette is at once a mo- 
nument of the rectitude with which it 
is administered, and of the little atten- 
tion paid by its ministers to interests 
which are all but those of the first class. 

It falls not within the drift of these 
letters to directly notice the blemishes 
of our colonial policy ; but it must be 
very obvious, that in broaching the free- 
trade system before we had revised our 
colonial, a great error was committed ; 
for, until we had placed it on a right 
foundation, we could be in no condi- 
tion to propose the free-trade system to 
the world, even if the community of na- 
tions had been in a state to receive it; 
and for this reason, it is good policy to 
suspend at present all consideration 
fur the state of our relations with 
foreign countries, and to give an exclu- 
Sive scrutiny to the state and condition 
of our colonial interests. 
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I do not presume to offer any better 
plan that might be judiciously pursued 
than that which has so long existed; 
but there is one obvious error in the 
existing system which a more simple 
person than a lawgiver can discern, 
No colony should be an absolute bur- 
den to the mother-country, for its de- 
fence or its municipal expenses: an 
account should be kept for every co- 
lony, separately, and the cost of each 
to the mother-country should be con- 
stituted a debt against them, to be gra- 
dually liquidated as their circumstances 
improved. No argument in support of 
this notion is required. It must occur 
to every one, that the colonies are very 
jealous of our interference in their in- 
terior affairs, even while they are de- 
pendent on us for their defence and 
existence. It is, therefore, but a fair 
return for what we give that we would 
ask to be repaid, and it would rather 
puzzle them to give a reasonable refusal. 

This is one point that merits consi- 
deration, and has, with many others, 
been grievously neglected. 

It may be gathered from the fore- 
going, that our national interests are 
paramount to all others; and that 
next to them our colonial have the bes. 
claim on our attention. That our co- 
lonial are not equal to our own, is very 
true, but they are only of inferior im- 
portance ; and it is for that we are 
bound to place the latter as nearly as 
possible on a footing with the former, 
— I say as nearly as possible, because, 
do all we can, there is a certain pri- 
ority which national interests will al- 
ways obtain over colonial ; and, there- 
fore, the colonial question ought to be 
settled first, before we look at all to 
the free-trade question. [las this been 
done? Emphatically, No. 

It has been assumed that our colonial 
policy was not susceptible of improve- 
ment,— that it was a perfect policy, 
which experience had hallowed, and 
philosophy acknowledged ; and that, 
being so perfect, it had been thought 
not susceptible of improvement. The 
whole “ collective wisdom” of the 
Board of Trade has been withdrawn 
from it, and applied to free-trade ; 
perhaps, because it was seen that it in- 
volved great difficulties. 

But it was felt that something was 
due to our colonial interests, when we 
began to meddle with the free-trade 
question ; and, accordingly, some re- 
laxation in our colonial policy took 
place, as a matter of course, and a 
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trade is now permitted between our 
colonies and those countries with which 
we are inamity. It may, however, be 
asked, Has the change been beneficial ; 
has it been advantageous to the co- 
lonies and the mother-country? We 
say, No; it has, like the free-trade 
system, been advantageous to foreign 
countries, but our national interests 
have suffered by it; nor does this ad- 
mit of doubt. Foreign nations which 
can navigate their vessels as cheaply as 
we can, may avail themselves of the 
relaxation in our colonial system to 
which we have alluded. But was that 
relaxation required? was the change 
such as should have been made in our 
colonial policy? We think not. The 
change should not have been that re- 
laxation, but the encouragement of our 
colonies ; not by sharing with ourselves 
in any advantages which we may 
possess, but in fostering in them the 
produce or manufactures of those arti- 
cles which we at present derive from 
foreign countries. The saying of the 
French merchants has had, however, 
its effect here. The colonies, as far as 
produce and manufactures have been 
concerned, have been utterly neglected, 
and their improvement left to the en- 
terprise of individuals. 

I do not mean that government 
should have instituted commercial esta- 
blishments for this purpose; but only, 
that ministers should have given all 
possible encouragement to individuals, 
by the consumption of articles of co- 
lonial production, even to the extension 
of bounties. 

I am aware that the word bounties is 
of itself, at this time of day, sufficient 
to frighten the free-tradists out of their 
senses ; and bounties which have for 
their object the cultivation or manu- 
facture of an article which has no 
rivalry to contend with, cannot be too 
sufficiently reprobated ; but there is a 
wide difference between the cultivation 
and manufacture of an article indi- 
genous in our own colonies, and the 
same article the produce of a foreign 
country. Thus, iron and hemp could 
be as well raised in our own colonies 
as in those nations with which we have 
concluded reciprocity treaties ; and we 
mean, that the way in which govern- 
ment should interfere for their advan- 
tage is, by offering a bounty on their 
production and cultivation, until they 
are brought to a pitch of rivalry that 
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would enable them to compete with 
those nations by which we are at pre- 
sent supplied. 

In colonies, there is a want, mani- 
festly, of two things, capital and la- 
bour ; and, accordingly, although there 
may be indigenous in those colonies 
articles which we require, it may and 
does happen, that the capital requisite 
to raise them does not exist there, and 
the cost of labour is also too great. 
This requires the interference of go- 
vernment; and a bounty is the only 
way of supplying the defect. 

Butthis statement will be better under- 
stood by a practical illustration. Hemp 
and iron are two of the articles that we 
receive best from the north of Europe. 
It is known that hemp and iron can be 
produced as good in our North Ameri- 
can colonies ; but from the want of ca- 
pital, and the price of labour, in those 
colonies, they are not produced, at 
least for export. To remedy this evil, 
—that is, to bring them to an equality 
of value with those of the northern na- 
tions,— the government of the mother- 
country should raise them into rivalry 
in the same markets, by giving a bounty 
for their cultivation till that is attained ; 
but unless it is then ascertained that 
they may be produced cheaper, and as 
good, the bounty should cease ; for it 
is only till that fact is ascertained that 
a bounty is a justifiable expedient. 
The bounty, however, here alluded to 
should not be at the expense of the 
mother-country, but should be as a 
loan to the colony from her, and con- 
stituted as a debt, which the colony 
should be bound to discharge, inas- 
much as it goes to the promotion of what 
may be called the indigenous wealth of 
the colony,—a wealth which will re- 
main with it in all time, and become to 
it a perpetual source of riches. 

Now, in common sense, it may be 
asked, even while professedly the co- 
lonial question is not entered upon, If 
a course of policy of this kind is not 
wiser and more advantageous than the 
free-trade theories ?- Whatever our own 
colonies do produce naturally as good- 
as any foreign country, our government 
is bound to encourage for a certain time, 
until it has raised the article to an 
equality of value with that of a similar 
article in our market from a foreign 
state. Yours, &c., 

Joun Gatrt. 
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Tut Quarterly Review, just published, 
is one of the most briiliant that ever 
appeared. Every article—- every one 
without exception —is excellent. Our 
friend, Sir David’s Letters on Natural 
Magic, gives occasion to as good a 
paper on the subject of demonology, 
devilry, witchcraft, humbug, and phi- 
losophy, as even Allerly himself could 
have concocted. “ An Essay on the Poor 
Laws” is written in “ grateful convic- 
tion of the benefits which the esta- 
blishment of a legalised system of re- 
lief for the poor has conferred on every 
rank and order of British society,” and 
a perfect certainty that “no improve- 
ment in the English poor laws can be 
effectual, either in reducing the bur- 
den of the poor rates, or ameliorating 
the condition of the labouring classes, 
until Ireland is placed on the same 
footing in this respect with Britain,” 
which is as it ought to be. An article 
on Salt and blood, and other such things, 
is, We suppose, most attic and arterial, 
but we have not read it. ‘* Zohrab, the 
Hostage,” is reviewed in a style which 
we the more highly admire, because 
the prefatory remarks are imitations — 
happy ones, we admit, of what has 
often and often appeared in this, our 
own Magazine; the quackery of the 
sham fashionable novelists, and the 
boobyisms of Bulwer, beiug as well, or 
almost as well exposed as we should 
have done it ourselves. The critique on 
James’s “ Charlemagne”’ is very good 
indeed, but not so savage as it ought to 
have been. Croker—who but Croker? 
—has destroyed, in his own inimit- 
able picking-to-pieces way, the horrid 
humbug of the Mémoires de Louis 
XVIII; and those who are fond of 
the details of anatomy have a most 
agreeable treat before them in this first- 
rate dissection. Sir Edward Seaward 
is shewn to be a sham in much the 
same way, either by the ex-secretary 
himself in person, or some other gentle- 
man who has served a long appren- 
ticeship under him. Much good and 
fine writing is expended on America ; 
and a poor creature named Ousely, is 
gently, but justly if it were not gently, 
castigated, and our old friend, Mother 
Trollope, rather hardly badgered. And 
the two concluding articles, one on 
Lafayette and the French revolution- 
ists, and the other on Lord Grey and 


the English revolutionists, are conceived 
and written in the most honourable spi- 
rit, the truest principles, and the most 
eloquent language. ‘The last pages of 
the last article would have done honour 
to Burke. 

We have, in this our hasty catalo- 
gue, passed over one of the eleven 
articles of which the number is com- 
posed. It is the third—and it relates 
to Public Carriages, and the Road. 
It is, in fact, a manual of wisdom on 
every thing connected with the state of 
driving in England, at this present 
moment, and on reading it we were 
at once surprised into the exclamation 
aut Nimrod, aut diabolus !—if Apperly 
did not write this, it must have been the 
devil ! 

We think it-a pity that such an 
article should remain implanted solely 
in the bed of the Quarterly—but again 
we do not deem it fair to our readers 
to displace any great quantity of our 
own already prepared and most admi- 
rable matter, as we should do, if we 
re-printed some thirty pages of the 
magnum opus of John Murray. There 
is, however, no reason in life why we 
should not pick out the jewels of the 
article, and present our friends with 


Twenty Apnorisms on Horses, 
Coacues, Horsers, Coacumen, 
AND ALL THE REST OF IT, BY 
Nimrop. 

I. 

A fast coach has very nearly a horse 
to every mile of ground it runs—reck- 
oning one way, or one side of the 
ground. Proprietors of coaches have 
at length found out, though they were 
a long time before they did discover it 
-—that the hay and corn-market is not 
so expensive as the horse-market. 

Il. 

No horse lives so high as a coach- 
horse. In the language of the road, 
his stomach is the measure of his corn 
—he is fed ad libitum. [The difti- 
culty however, good Nimrod, is to find 
how much a horse can eat without 
hurting himself. ] 

III. 

Horses draw by their weight, not 
the force of their muscles. The hea- 
vier a horse is, then, the more powerful 
is he in his harness. Light horses, 
therefore, how good soever their action, 
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ought not to be put to draw a heavy 
load, as muscular force cannot act 
against it for any length of time. 

IV. 


The average price of horses for fast 
coaches may be about 23/. Fancy 
teams of those working out of London, 
may be rated considerably higher than 
this, but taking 100 miles of ground 
well horsed, this is about the mark. 
The average period of each horse’s 
service does not exceed four years in a 
fast coach—perhaps scarcely so much. 
In a slow one we may allow seven, 
but in both cases we are alluding to 
horses put to the work at five and six 
years old. [We doubt that 23/. is the 
average price for horses of that age— 
even allowing for blemished horses. | 


A fast coach, properly appointed, 
cannot pay unless its gross receipts 
amount to 10/. per double mile; and 
even then the horser’s profits depend 
upon the luck he - with his stock. 

A coachman drunk on his box is 
now a rarity. A coachman quite sober 
was, even within our memory, still 
more so. [In the fast coaches, the 
coachmen have no time for drinking. | 

Vil. 

Some coachmen omit the use of the 
hand or end-buckle to their reins, 
which, to our own knowledge, has 
lately been productive of innumerable 
accidents. This is new, and it is a mere 
piece of affectation, and should be put 
a stop to; for surely, if a coachman 
fancies he has not time to ‘ pin his 
ribands’ before mounting the box, he 
can do so after having proceeded a 
short distance on his stage; and he 
cannot say he has not time to un- 
buckle them before he comes to the 
end of it. It is evident, that with 
reins unbuckled at the ends, should 
either of them drop out of his hand, 
all command over his team is gone. 
Moreover, in the hands of the best 
coachman, a wheel-horse will now and 
then drop, and should he not, fortu- 
nately in this case, be dragged on the 
ground, so as to stop the coach, up he 
jumps, and expecting the whip, rushes 
forward with his head loose, his rein 
having been drawn through the coach- 
man’s hand. [We say, as a general 
rule, never whip a horse who stumbles. 
If you do, you make him worse. } 

VIII. 
Coachmen are not theoretical philo- 
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sophers, but experience teaches them, 
that if they drive fast round ‘corners, 
the centre of gravity must be more or 
less disturbed by thus diverging from 
the right line ; and, if lost, over she goes. 

[The same remark applies in a 
most especial way to cabs. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred cab-drivers turn 
the corners as sharp as possible, and 
many a tumble occurs in consequence. 
It is bitter bad driving, and the saving 
of time is nothing. | 


A coachman may, if his harness be 
sound, drive his coach down any hill 
now found on our roads with ease; 
and, when a certain way down it, may 
increase his pace, with perfect safety, 
to meet the opposing ground at the 
bottom. With heavily-laden coaches, 
we prefer this to the drag-chain—by 
which hundreds of them have been 
pulled over—and which is a great 
check to speed, too, as the momentum 
cannot be taken advantage of, in con- 
tinuing the motion of the coach when 
she brings the horses to their collars 
again. 

X. 

“ The only linchpin that can be re- 
lied on is the wooden one, which, toge- 
ther with the screw-nut, is used in the 
French diligences. It is made of heart 
of oak ; and, being once driven through 
the eye of the arm, cannot be drawn 
out again, without cutting off the bot- 
tom of it, as it swells to a size which 
prevents its returning the way it went 
in. There is no dependence on iron 
linchpins. [True for you.] 


“ On the whole, travelling by public 
conveyances was never so secure as it 
is at the presenttime. Nothing can be 
more favourable to it than the build of 
the modern coaches. The boots being 
let down between the springs, keep the 
load, consequently the centre of gravity, 
low: the wheels of many of them are 
secured by patent boxes; and in every 
part of them the best materials are used. 
The cost of coaches of this description 
is from 130/. to 150/.; but they are 
generally hired from the maker, at from 
24d. to 3d. per mile.” 

[The lower the coach is hung, how- 
ever, the severer the draught on the 
horses. We once knew a patent coach 
which hung but six feet from the top to 
the ground, and it carried its passengers 
safe enough, but killed every horse that 
ever was harnessed to it. ] 

I 
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XII. 

It requires much art to load a coach 
properly. A waggoner on country 
roads always puts the greater weight 
over his hinder wheels, being the 
highest, and he is right, for he has 
obstacles to meet, and the power ne- 
cessary to overcome them diminishes 
with the increased diameter of the 
wheel. On our turnpike-roads, how- 
ever, where there is now no obstacle, 
the load on a coach should be con- 
densed as much as possible, and the 
heaviest packages placed in the fore- 
boot. Indeed, all the heavier pack- 
ages should be put into the boots, and 
the lighter ones only on the roof. A 
well-loaded coach is sure to follow 
well, and is always pleasant to ride in ; 
and as a weak child totters less when 
it has a weight on its head, coach- 
springs break less frequently with a 
heavy load than with a light one. 

[It has always appeared to us that 
loading a coach bears a great similarity 
to editing a magazine. The packing of 
the articles in both cases is a matter of 
much nicety; and we have known 
many a cad in the country display far 
superior genius to Liston Bulwer in his 
business | 

XIII. 

No stage-coach can be safe without 

the patent boxes. 
XIV. 

Cicero laments the want of post- 
offices, and well he might. 

[If Cicero or Nimrod received as 
much nonsense by the post-office per 
day as we do, neither of them would 
have made such a lamentation. } 

XV. 

Proprietors should never suffer two 
coachmen to drive the same horses — 
either, each man should drive his own 
ground double, or he should go the 
journey throughout, and return the 
next day. 

XVI. 

A pair of handsome coach-horses fit 
for London, and well broken and bitted, 
cannot be purchased under two hundred 
guineas. 

XVII. 

The most finished vehicles of last 
season were generally acknowledged 
to be a vis-a-vis of the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, a.chariot of Mr. Long 
Wellesley’s, and a cabriolet of Count 
Alfred D’Orsay. 

XVIII. 


Coach-making, however, is on the 
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wane. Two years back, the town-coach 
could not be had under four hundred 
guineas: three hundred is the price 
now. The travelling-chariot, with every 
thing complete, could not be purchased 
under threehundred and eighty guineas: 
three hundred will now suffice. The 
town-cabriolet, with patent boxes to 
the wheels, commenced at a hundred 
aud fifty guineas : a hundred and twenty 
is now the figure ; and so with all the 
rest of the tribe. 
XIX. 

Any one who has been accustomed 
to admire the muster of vehicles at 
the Tuilleries, in the best days of 
Louis XVIIL., to say nothing of the 
citizen-king period, must indeed open 
his eyes wide the first time he is in 
St. James’s street on the day ofa levee 
or drawing-room. Hyde Park, how- 
ever, on any fine afternoon, in the 
height of the London season, will be 
more than enough to confound him. 
He will there see what no other coun- 
try under the heavens can shew him, 
and, what is more, we may venture to 
add, what no other country ever will 
shew him. Let him only sit on the 
rail near our great captain’s statue, 
with his watch in his hand, and in the 
space of two hours hewill see a thousand 
well-appointed equipages pass before 
him to the Mall, in all the pomp of 
aristocratic pride, and in which the 
very horses themselves appear to par- 
take. Every thing he sees is peculiar: 
—the silent roll, and easy motion of 
the London-built carriage—the style of 
the coachmen—it is hard to determine 
which shine brightest, the lace on their 
clothes, their own round faces, or their 
flaxen wigs—the pipe-clayed reins— 
pipe-clayed lest they should soil the 
clean white gloves—the gigantic young 
fellows, in huge cocked hats, bedaubed 
with lace, in laced silk stockings, new 
kid gloves, and with gold-headed canes, 
who tower above * Mr. Coachman’s’ 
head—the spotted coach-dog, which 
has just been washed for the occasion ; 
the vis-a-vis, containing nobody but a 
single fair dame, with all its set-out, 
has cost at least a thousand pounds ;— 
and the stream of equipages of all 
calibres, barouches, chariots, cabriolets, 
&c. Ke. &c., almost all got up, as Mr. 
Robins’s advertisements say, ‘ regard- 
less of expense,’ flows on unbroken, 
until it is half-past seven, and people 
at last must begin to think of what they 
still call dinner. 
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Now for a wind up. 

Old Seneca tells us, such a blaze 
of splendour was once to be seen on 
the Appian Way. It might be so: it 
is now to be seen nowhere but in Lon- 
don—and we must own we consider it 
as extremely doubtful whether any thing 
like it will be visible in London the 
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second spring of the first reformed par- 
liament. 

[Does Nimrod mean the reformed 
spring is to knock off our wheels? 
Perhaps so; but it rather strikes us, 
that if we go on as we have begun, 
reform will make many of our M.P.’s 
take to the road. ] 


THE MAN WITH THE CUP. 


“ Will you not listen to the man with the cup ?’’—P utarcu, Life of Denosthenes. 


When the ancient DemostTuENEs once made a fuss 
Against Harratus, Harpatus asked him to sup; 

And, as lately some law-breakers did amongst us, 
Presented the Man of the Law with a cup. 


Next day, when the matter was brought to the vote, 
DEMOSTHENES came, with his neck muffled up— 


And, speechless, he merely could 


oint to his throat, 


When the people cried out “ Hear the man with the cup.” 


So Harpatus ’scaped, for his “ talents” prevailed ; 
But they hooted the orator just like a pup 

With a can at his heels,—and this cry still assailed 
Him wherever he went, “ Hear the man with the cup.” 


And so it may chance in this nation of ours, 

Should some modern DemostHenes chance to spring up, 
And, aping his thunders, or wielding his powers, 

Be presented by law-breaking knaves with a cup. 


When perched on the woolsack,— or twitching his nose, 
As great men will do, when they’ve taken a sup,— 

Should the people to pull down the peerage propose, 
What an awkward affair for “ the man with the cup.” 


If, in rage to destroy Constitution and Church, 
Like a battering-ram at the State they should tup, 
It were strange should the altar be left in the lurch 
By the Krno’s ConscreNncE-KEEPER, “ the man with the cup.” 


Or, aiming —as all revolutionists do, 
A republic on royalty’s wreck to set up,— 
The throne they beset— then what course to pursue, 
Though “ much pondering,” would puzzle “ the man with the cup.” 


But if foiled in their fury, the traitors we saw 
By Justice enmeshed in her toils at “ fell swoop,” 

Who would then wield the bright sword of flame of the law, 
And its thunder-bolts hurl, but “ the man with the cup?” 


What a sight ’twere for all future ages to note, 
If—the traitors condemned, and for judgment brought up, 
—Swathed in flannels, and pointing convulsed to his throat, 
On the justice-seat mute sate “ the man with the cup.” 
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G@UVRES DE PLATON. 
TRADUITES PAR VICTOR COUSIN. 


“ But mark how chained to the triumphal chair 
The mighty phantoms of an elder day ; 
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All that is mortal of great Plato there 

Expiates the joy and wo his master knew not ; 

The star that ruled his doom was far too fair, 

And life, where long that flower of heaven grew not, 
Conquered that heart by love, which gold, or pain, 
Or age, or sloth, or slavery, could subdue not.” 


Tue translation of Plato’s works which 
M. Cousin is at present about to com- 
plete, reminds us of an old resolution 
to attempt a more popular account of 
this philosopher’s writings than is to 
be found in the numerous articles of 
unintelligible commentators in ency- 
clopedias and German periodicals. 
Indeed, we can safely say that we 
never yet fell in with an account of his 
philosophy, in the English language, 
which at all enlightened us upon the 
subject, with the exception of an able 
article in the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana, which, however, we do not regard 
as orthodox in every particular. 

Plato, the celebrated Greek philo- 
sopher, was born in the island of 
Egina, in the 430th year before Christ. 
His father, Ariston, was descended from 
Cadmus, and his mother, Peryctione, 
from a brother of Solon. He had re- 
ceived at first from his parents the 
name of Aristocles, which was that of 
his grandfather. The origin of his 
name of Plato is variously related, but 
all conjectures are at least extremely 
uncertain, since the name of Plato was 
very common among the Greeks before 
the birth of this philosopher. The ad- 
miration which his works inspired 
gave rise to many ingenious fables re- 
lating to his youth, which the taste of 
the Greeks for the marvellous had in 
some degree commemorated through- 
out antiquity. ‘ Apollo had been his 
true father; the bees of Mount Hy- 
mettus had deposited their honey upon 
his mouth, while he was yet in his 
cradle; he had beheld himself in a 
dream endowed with a third eye. The 
morning of the day on which his father 
presented him to Socrates, that philo- 
sopher had seen a young swan soaring 
from an altar dedicated to Love, and, 
alighting on his breast, afterwards ele- 
vate itself to the skies, charming both 
gods and men with the sweetness of 
its song.” A truer prodigy is that 
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rare and happy assemblage of the most 
diversified talents with which nature 
had endowed him, as if she had de- 
lighted to form in him the most beau- 
tiful genius philosophy had ever pre- 
sented to mankind. He possessed, in 
the highest degree, those brilliant fa- 
culties which preside over the arts of 
imagination, and which also constitute 
the spirit of invention in every pursuit; 
that inspiration which draws from the 
region of the ideal the type of its 
creations ; that sentiment of harmony 
and order which distributes every part 
of a plan in the most perfect unity; 
that vivacity and energy of conception 
which bestows a new life upon objects 
by the force and elegance of their de- 
scription ; and at the same time, bya 
happy coincidence, he was equally 
gifted with those qualities which con- 
stitute an eminent thinker. Exercised 
in profound meditations, he was ca- 
pable of following out, with incredible 
perseverance, the most extensive de- 
ductions, the most delicate and subtle 
distinctions,—to elevate himself to the 
loftiest abstractions, in despite of the 
imperfections of a language as yet ill 
adapted to philosophical forms; above 
all, he had received from nature an 
exquisite sensibility, a warmth and an 
elevation of soul, and a profound 
enthusiasm, which constantly directed 
themselves towards the image of the 
beautiful and the good, and nourished 
their fire upon emanations of the purest 
morality. The education which he had 
received was suited to the development 
of these different dispositions with equal 
success. To the study of grammar and 
gymnastics, he had added those of 
painting, music, and poetry. The 
perusal of the poets had been the 
delight of his youth; and he had made 
some attempts himself in the different 
kinds of composition, all of which he 
burnt upon hearing the lessons of 
Socrates. He was also skilled in 
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geometry ; and this study introduced 
him to that of philosophy: and, in his 
declining years, he denied all access 
to the latter science to those who did 
not present themselves to his school 
with the same preparation. He had 
already gathered the lessons of Hera- 
clytus from the mouth of Cratylus, 
says Aristotle, when in his youth he 
was admitted to the society of Socrates. 
He had the happiness to hear, during 
eight years, the wisest of men, and 
wrote down, it is said, a part of his 
conversations. Indignant at the accu- 
sation preferred against his master, 
he endeavoured, in an oration which 
he delivered, to defend his innocence ; 
but he was forced by the hostility of 
the judges to desist from his virtuous 
attempt. On the death of Socrates, 
Plato, overwhelmed with grief, aban- 
doned, along with the other disciples 
of that great man, a city rendered in- 
famous by so odious a crime, and 
retired with them to Megara. In that 
city he was initiated, by Euclides, in 
the art of dialectics. Soon after, he 
commenced those celebrated voyages, 
which were for him a succession of 
philosophical pilgrimages. 

It was upon his return from these 
wanderings that he opened his cele- 
brated school, in a shady grove near 
the city of Athens, where he possessed 
a garden, a portion of his modest patri- 
mony, and which he ever afterwards 
made his usual residence. 

Socrates, in reforming philosophy, 
corrupted by the sophists, had recalled 
it to an eminently moral end, founding 
it upon the knowledge of oneself: 
but he had, at the same time, shewn 
an extreme dislike for all speculative 
theories. Plato wished to accomplish 
this great restoration; atid he judged 
that the moment was now arrived to 
attempt, with more success, these scien- 
tific speculations. He reproduced, 
under a new form, those of Pythagoras 
and Heraclytus. Plato is the first 
paeragher of antiquity whose writings 
ave been transmitted to us almost 
entire. To judge, however, from his 
writings, the doctrine of Plato, such as 
it was for his disciples, it is necessary, 
first of all, to keep in mind certain 
important considerations, and to solve 
avery difficult problem. The ancients, 
according to Sextus Empiricus, distin- 
guished the writings of Plato into two 
classes. The one gymnastic, destined 
for the exercise of the mind, in which 
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he represents Socrates combating the 
sophists ; the other dogmatic, in which 
he expresses his own sentiments through 
the organ of Timzus, or some other 
writer. The Books of the Laws and 
the Republic belong especially to the 
latter class. In general, Plato in his 
dialogues affects never to express his 
own opinions. It is not he who speaks : 
he places on the scene the philosophers 
who have preceded him—he places 
them in communication with each 
other—and, above all, with Socrates ; 
and often without observing much 
historical accuracy, but preserving in 
the doctrine of each interlocutor the 
character peculiar to him. He thus 
delivers his philosophy under a dra- 
matic form ; and at the moment when 
the discussion draws near its end, he 
stops short and avoids the conclusion. 
It is known by the testimony of the 
ancients, and by that of Aristotle in 
particular, that Plato had a double 
doctrine—the one exoteric, or public ; 
the other esoteric, or secret. He often 
makes allusion to this distinction him- 
self. Ife was perhaps led to conceal 
with a veil his most important opinions 
by the example of the Pythagoreans, 
and by that of the sacerdotal castes in, 
Egypt; perhaps, also, he judged this 
prudence necessary at a time and place 
when Socrates had been so recently 
immolated. But what appears most 
— from many passages in Plato 
iimself, is, that in the distinction of the 
two doctrines, his principal object was 
to proportion the different degrees of 
his philosophy to the different capa- 
cities of his pupils, employing for the 
greater number—for those who had 
just commenced the study of philo- 
sophy —a simple and familiar method, 
presenting them ideas of inferior order, 
and reserving his more difficult theories 
for a small number of favourite dis- 
ciples, who had been prepared to re- 
ceive them by a suitable education. 
This last motive will assist us in de- 
fining, at least approximately, in what 
consists the secret, or esoteric doctrine ; 
and many indications confirm this in- 
duction. It is our opinion that the 
secret doctrine, far from being opposed 
to the public one, was in no respect 
essentially different from it; that the 
first was in connexion with the second ; 
that they made part of the same plan, 
as in every science the elementary part 
is bound to the transcendental; that 
the public doctrine was an introduction 
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destined to prepare the way for the 
occult doctrine, and that the former 
was in some manner the portico, the 
latter the sanctuary. In reality, upon 
carefully meditating the writings of 
Plato, one sees that they all direct 
themselves by a common tendency to- 
wards an order of truths which are the 
necessary corollaries of the text, al- 
though they are never openly expressed 
in it. It is in our power, then, by 
following the trace of these analogies, 
to reconstruct, in some sort, the esoteric 
doctrine, much in the way that modern 
architects restore the monuments of 
antiquity by the proportions of the 
remaining fragments. 

The esoteric doctrine occupies the 
summit of the edifice erected by Plato. 
It rests upon his celebrated theory of 
ideas; it consists, essentially, in those 
great maxims which derived from the 
contemplation of the Divine nature the 
notions of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. The more we study the 
writings of Plato, the more we discover 
that hidden harmony which unites all 
his views, however scattered. We may 
thus restore to them the unity and syn- 
thetic form which he has avoided giving 
to them. The study of the faculties of 
the soul constitutes the foundation of 
this system ; it constitutes, in the eyes 
of Plato, the preliminary study to the 
true philosophy. He explains with 
remarkable clearness the functions of 
these different faculties, the phenomena 
peculiar to each, and the hierarchy 
which reigns among them. He has, 
above all, the merit of marking with 
precision that active co-operation of the 
mind by which it reacts upon its sen- 
sations, converts them into perceptions, 
unites them into a common mirror, 
compares them, combines them, after- 
wards forms its judgments upon them, 
and deduces their common and relative 
notions. We may see in the Theetetus 
with what sagacity he distinguishes the 
object perceived, the subject which per- 
ceives it, and the perception which 
results from their mutual connexion. 
Yet this train of the operations of the 
mind upon its perceptions has not ap- 
peared sufficient in the eyes of Plato 
to explain universal notions—those 
which belong to the highest degree of 
abstraction. He has formed for these 
a class apart, given them a special 
character, an origin altogether peculiar. 
He designed them by the name of ideas, 
a term which has in his philosophy a 
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far different acceptation from that which 
it has in ordinary language. Aristotle 
has explained how Plato has been led 
to this new theory by the opinions 
which he had examined in the system 
of Heraclytus. He thought, with most 
philosophers of antiquity, that there 
was no true science unless for necessary 
things ; that is to say, that true science 
could only be composed of truths, 
absolute, universal, and eternal, inde- 
pendent of time or place. Remarking, 
with Heraclytus, that on the theatre of 
observation, in the order of sensible 
phenomena, all is in a perpetual fluc- 
tuation—that nothing is constant or 
uniform. He then sought to discover, 
above this phenomenal nature, another 
immovable nature. This was “ the 
world of intelligibles.” “ This world 
is the peculiar domain of reason, as 
the phenomenal nature is the domain 
of sense; hence, in reason, an order 
of notions which corresponds to this 
superior world, and places us in con- 
nexion with it. These are ideas.” 
But how shall we connect these notions, 
peculiar to the human reason, with the 
order of things which belongs to this 
sublime immutable nature, which alone 
is truly real? It is as follows: 


“« The ideas which enlighten the human 
reason belong to the Divine intelligence— 
they have served as the model to the 
Supreme Organiser for the execution of 
his works. He has realised them upon 
the immense theatre of the universe. 
The ideas are the models, the eternal 
forms of all that exists ; and it is for this 
reason they received the name of arche- 
types. All nature is embraced in these 
eternal essences. Each of them presides 
over a genus ; it is unity, the source of 
multiplicity. These ideas could not, then, 
form themselves in the human mind by 
a deduction drawn from sensible percep- 
tions—they are innate; that is to say, 
they emanate from the Divine under- 
standing. God himself has placed them 
in our souls, to serve as principles to 
our knowledge ; and this is the reason 
why all that we appear to know is at 
bottom only reminiscence. It is from its 
participation of the Divine essence, then, 
that the soul derives the light which 
guides it. Thus, there is for mankind 
two sorts of knowledge. ‘Ihe one merits 
but improperly that name: it is that 
which proceeds from sense. It composes 
asimple opinion only; it reveals to us 
merely that which passes. The other 
constitutes science par eminence — it 
teaches us that which ought to be. The 
mathematics are only an inferior order of 
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ideas——an immediate application ; for 
those primitive notions belong to the 
highest universality.” 

When once we have seized this 
theory of Plato’s—when we are placed 
with him in this point of view, which 
he has chosen for himself on the summit 
of the chain of being, we can see how 
he derives from it, by a natural conse- 
quence, all the branches of his philo- 
sophy-— we conceive beforehand all 
that has given elevation and grandeur 
to some of his speculations, and all 
that he has mingled of arbitrary and 
hypothetical in others, according as 
the subjects of which he treated con- 
form more or less to this transcendental 
march. Natural theology, freed from 
the veil of allegory and fable, received 
from him a purity and a clearness till 
then unknown among Greek philo- 
sophers. If he has not grasped the 
conception of the creation —if he has, 
like all the ancient philosophers, con- 
ceived matter coexistent with divinity 
—this matter differs little from nonen- 
tity, deprived as it is of all its pro- 
perties, all its vital principle, and 
almost all true reality. This opinion 
was inherent in the great and perpe- 
tual contrast which those philosophers 
imagined they perceived both in the 
physical and moral universe. As for 
the rest, it is God alone who is the 
source of life—he is the absolute per- 
fection, the supreme reason. Legislator 
and judge, exempt from passion as well 
as from error, he is the ideal, infinite, 
eternal. From him flows all that is 
true, all that is good, and the beautiful, 
which is only the splendour of the good. 
Towards him, as to its end, ought to 
tend every intelligent and sensible 
being. To the proofs of the existence 
of a God, which Socrates had deduced 
from the phenomena of the universe, 
Plato adds those which we call meta- 
physical. He proclaims in him the 
necessary Being. In the Philebus and 
the tenth Books of his Laws, we find 
the germ of the celebrated definition of 
Clarke. 

The morality of Plato participates in 
the same purity and sublimity. His 
morality, in effect, supposes a con- 
formity of sentiment and action to 
certain exemplars, which express the 
rule of our duties. It tends incessaritly 
towards an ideal which resides in per- 
fection. We cannot doubt that Plato, 
in considering, with Socrates, morality 
as the essential end of philosophy, has 
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been partly led to his theory of ideas 
by the course of his meditations upon 
a science which seemed to offer an 
evidence of them; thus generalising 
an order of views, which in that special 
application was justified by its fertility. 
Plato does not make his morality rest 
upon the principle of obligation — 
upon the law of duty; and in this he 
seems to abandon the traces of Socrates. 
He makes it chiefly consist in a ten- 
dency towards perfection, as consti- 
tuting the supreme good; he has made 
it spring from love, as he has made 
philosophy grow from admiration. He 
then distinguishes two sorts of good, 
the one Auman, the other Divine ; the 
one fleeting, perishable, deceitful, re- 
lative, dependent on the senses—the 
other permanent, necessary, all-suf- 
ficing in itself. 


‘* Three conditions characterise the 
last,—truth, harmony, beauty: the ten- 
dencies thus qualified belong to the 
order of ideas—the Divinity is their 
fountain and source, the type or rule 
of the actions which conduct us to- 
wards it. The worship of the Deity is, 
then, one and the same with the practice 
of morality ; it is in causing ourselves to 
approach nearer to God that we elevate 
ourselves to virtue; it is in devoting 
ourselves to virtue that we honour God 
in a manner worthy of him. Without 
doubt, the life which awaits man beyond 
the grave is the reward of the good, as it 
is the punishment of the wicked. Such 
is the tradition handed down to us from 
time immemorial. But death is, more- 
over, the deliverance of the soul; it 
restores it to its celestial origin: ‘ The 
soul is an immortal life, enclosed in a 
perishable prison. Death is a sort of 
resurrection.” Thus the soul of the dy- 
ing sage opens itself to the sublimest 
truths.” 


We may dispute unquestionably 
many of the reasonings which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Socrates in 
the Phado. There are certain ones 
which, resting upon his system of me- 
taphysics, partake of its weakness ; but 
the moral sentiment which animates all 
this recital, the sublimity of the picture 
it unfolds, have excited the just admi- 
ration of all ages. 

Plato unites morality so intimately 
to politics, that in some respects they 
are in his eyes but one and the same 
science ; and the second often assumes 
in his writings the character of an alle- 
gory, or an image destined to reflect 
the former—to shew it living aid ia 
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action. This is to be remarked in 
particular in his Books of the Republic ; 
and his commentators have, in conse- 
quence, often been deceived. Morality 
is not confined to ruling the actions of 
the individual—in marking the end to 
which his life ought to be directed. 
It assigns, according to Plato, the en- 
tire end of society. It is not enough 
that social institutions are not in con- 
tradiction to it,—they must correspond 
in an absolute manner with the moral 
ideal; their only object is to realise it 
in the midst of mankind. The same 
law governs, then, both the social state 
and the heart of man; the same qua- 
lities, the same vices, are necessary to 
the one and the other, and corrupt 
them both. Their common felicity is 
founded upon the same principles,— 
wisdom, moderation, force, justice,— 
these are the four fundamental ele- 
ments of the sovereign good, which is 
no other than virtue. The state is the 
union of a certain number of men un- 
der general laws,—a union rendered 
necessary by the impossibility of their 
attaining happiness by their solitary 
efforts. The selfishness of egotism, 
which causes private interest to pre- 
vail over the general interest, would 
render this union impracticable, if the 
laws did not interpose to re-establish 
the superiority of this latter interest. 
These laws reason dictates: it is reason 
which joins all these particular views 
under general rules. Liberty and 
unity are the end to which social in- 
stitutions tend. True liberty does not 
consist in the freedom from all obliga- 
tion—such disorder would only be 
anarchy ; it consists in the general 
obedience to the laws of reason. 
Unity results from agreement: that 
accord is obtained if all the citizens 
are just, if individual interest disap- 
pears, and if each one considers what 
he possesses as only the common pro- 
perty. In that community, where not 
men, but God himself reigns, and 
reason by the organ of the laws, there 
is neither despot nor slaves—all the 
citizens are free, united, animated by 
native philanthropy. As in the soul 
there are three principal faculties, so in 
society also there are three orders,— 
the magistrates, the defenders, and the 
citizens. The magistrates are the 
guardians of the laws, the conservators 
of the general weal. The defenders 
compose the physical force of the state, 
repelling aggressions from without, 
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and repressing troubles within. The 
state is well ordered if each of these 
three ranks fulfil exactly the functions 
allotted to them, without interfering 
with each other. From hence results 
that harmony which makes unity reign 
in variety, and which constitutes the 
ideal of morality. The education of 
the citizens is the foundation, then, of 
social institutions, and the most essen- 
tial object of the laws. This education 
has for its end the formation in infants 
of dispositions which their reason can 
one day approve of, when it shall be 
developed, and teach them beforehand 
to love what is good and reject what is 
evil. The political theory of Plato is 
thus only a type of the moral perfec- 
tion applied to human society, and 
considered as the supreme harmony of 
individual virtues—a harmony which 
is the ideal of perfection for each of its 
members. And this sufficiently ex- 
plains why the picture he has conceived 
contains, in many respects, things in- 
admissible in practice, and how the 
laws which Plato had offered to some 
republics would not stand the test of 
real application. We now see also, 
from the point of view in which we 
are placed, what Plato means when he 
expresses a wish that all society should 
be governed by philosophers—a wish 
of which the true sense is often misun- 
derstood. It is in this light also that 
he wished the legislature to interfere 
in the publication of writings or tra- 
gedies destined for representation on 
the theatre, submitting them first of all 
to the censorship of the magistrates. 
The sophists had so abused education, 
reasoning, and the oratorical art, that 
Plato thought he could not do enough 
to prevent the return of similar abuses. 
In the Phedo, he even goes the length 
of doubting the utility of the propaga- 
tion of knowledge, from fear of multi- 
plying false pretenders, more dangerous 
than the ignorant, and even of envying 
Egypt the immovable distinction of 
castes. 

Plato was the first in antiquity who 
created a systematic theory of literature 
and the arts, by his meditations upon 
the nature of the beautiful ; and he has 
in this preceded the admirable didactic 
treatises of Aristotle. He has derived 
thé notion of the beautiful from a 
sublime source. He has united it to 
morality, and identified it with the 
notions of the true and the good. 
He has sought the type of it in the 
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Divinity ; for “ the beautiful,” accord- 
ing to him, “consists in regularity, 
harmony, and symmetry.” All the 
productions of the mind, all the works 
of art, which are not faithful to this 
character, commit in his eyes a sort of 
rofanation. Faithful himself to the 
spirit of these maxims, it is always 
from this elevated region that he bor- 
rows his thoughts. He is at once poet, 
orator, and philosopher ;—a poet by that 
inspiration which seems to animate all 
his words, which seeks to realise the 
ideal, which produces under brilliant 
images the most profound truths, and 
which has gained for him so justly the 
title of “the Homer of Philosophy ;” 
an orator by that warmth of soul, by 
that nobility of sentiment, by that ar- 
dent zeal for truth and justice which 
penetrates, attaches, and enchants the 
reader—by that richness, elegance, 
and pomp of style, which has caused 
the admiration of Cicero and Quincti- 
lian ; and a philosopher, in fine, by the 
high generality of his views. His 
philosophy resembles those master- 
pieces of the Greek artists, which seem 
to breathe divinity under their human 
forms; and it is by this that he has 
become classic, like those masterpieces 
—and like them, also, immortal; for 
all that belongs to the purity of moral 
enthusiasm never grows old. And as 
beauty was, in the language of Plato, 
an abridged expression of all that is 
excellent in different genera, we may 
also say that this is the general and 
characteristic definition of all his doc- 
trines. Amidst the inexhaustible variety 
which his dialogues present, all is con- 
nected together by a secret chain. To 
no part has he given the systematic 
form, but their sympathy vibrates 
through this apparent disorder. It 
arises from the idea which he has 
formed of philosophy, in considering 
it as a science which assigns to all 
learning and arts their rank, their end, 
and their principles ; it has for a centre 
and regulator that ideal which Plato 
has defined in all its forms, which he 
has handed down to his successors, 
like a burning torch snatched from the 
celestial regions. His writings, in a 
word, are what nature was in his eyes, 
unity in variety. From this their pe- 
culiar character—the moral enthusiasm 
which they breathe perpetually, from 
the charms of his style, from the empire 
which he exercises over the imagination, 
even when treating of the most abstract 
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matters, has resulted the prodigious 
influence which Plato has exercised 
over the march of the human under- 
standing. That influence pours itself, 
like a majestic river, across the desert 
of ages. It was associated to Chris- 
tianity from its earliest birth; it has- 
tened to preside over the second dawn 
of letters and arts during the glorious 
age of the Medici. At all times it has 
been plastic and varied in its effects, 
by reason of the principle of exaltation 
upon which it is founded, and of the 
vagueness which accompanies the Pla- 
tonic doctrine. At times, this doctrine, 
when the primitive inspiration which 
had given it birth began to expire, 
assumed, for want of solid grounds, 
the appearance of a sort of scepticism, 
in the second and third academies; 
at other times, when, on the contrary, 
its exaltation had reanimated itself, 
freed from all hounds, it lost itself in 
a mysticism full of illusion, during the 
period of the school of Alexandria. 
Aristotle had been the disciple of Plato 
before becoming his rival. If he has 
surpassed him in giving to philosophy 
a more solid basis, by founding it upon 
experience—if he has extended the 
domain of the human spirit, by the 
creation of the natural sciences— if he 
has imposed upon reason and the arts 
a code of precepts almost everlasting,—— 
Aristotle has in various lights been 
more indebted to the general views of 
Plato than is commonly supposed : 
he was enlightened by the very errors 
of his master; and whatever may be 
the real superiority of Aristotle, and 
the immense extent of his works, Plato 
has yet maintained his ground against 
him during the lapse of ages. The 
history of their rivalry forms one of the 

most essential portions of the history 

of philosophy: they have divided the 

opinion of men down to the era of 

modern schools ; for the rivalry of those 

schools, says Frederick Schlegel, is even 

now concerning the identical questions 

which divided these two great geniuses. 

Plato never contracted the nuptial tie. 

He died in the first year of the hundred 

and eighteenth Olympiad (347 years 

before Christ), leaving the direction of 

the academy to his nephew Speusippus. 

The Athenians consecrated his memory 

by numerous honours; the Persian 

Mithridates raised a statue to his 

memory; Aristotle, an altar in the 

academy ; his school celebrated every 

year by a banquet the day of his birth. 
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Medals were struck to revive his image, 
and to transmit it to posterity; and it 
is from the numerous collections of 
these, which have survived the wreck 
of ancient art, that the moderns have 
been enabled to form an idea of that 
beautiful and majestic countenance, 
which might have been a model to 
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Phidias for the head of his Olympian 
Jupiter. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


Tue elections are now over, and the 
returns have been what men of obser- 
vation expected from the operation of 
the Reform-bill. The ten-pound house- 
holders have generally triumphed in the 
towns, and it is made a matter of com- 
plaint that they have not been able 
completely to drown the voice of the 
agricultural interest in the counties. 
The Radicals have not been as suc- 
cessful as they expected, but they have 
compelled many soi-disant Whigs to 
adopt their principles so closely as to 
amount very nearly to identification. 
The Whigs proper have carried in 
several of their men, but the general 
body is by no means as firmly united 
as they were before the carrying of 
“the Bill.” Some among them cling 
to their original declaration, that the 
bill was a final measure ; others, whe- 
ther from necessity or inclination, are 
obliged to keep forward with the Move- 
ment. We foresee, from this, that a 
separation among the party is as close 
at hand as was the split among the 
Tories at the political demise of Lord 
Liverpool. 

Taking parties, however, as they 
stand, we may have about 150 Tories 
of all kinds, 100 Radicals (including 
the Irish repealers), and 400 Whigs. 
If this last body, therefore, were unit- 
ed, it would be perhaps the most for- 
midable majority that ever appeared 
in the House of Commons; but the 
split to which we have alluded will 
essentially weaken its force. We may 
calculate on a ) 
the house as complete as we have it in 
the French chambers. All the mate- 
rials for two extremes and two centres 
are not only in existence, but in active 
operation. We fear that, as matters 
stand, the party of the Mountain will 
prove, as at the beginning of the French 
Ktevolution (in the steps of which we 
are very closely treading), the most 
powerful of the four — making up by 
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clamour and appeals to popular fury 
what it wants in numbers. 

At ail events, the ministers, who, 
either directly, or by the organs under 
their immediate control, stimulated the 
rabble to acts of violence, in order to 
carry their measure of Reform, will 
not be able successfully to oppose the 
revolutionists, who are following them 
in all their operations. The hope of 
the country must rest on the Tories, 
who, though beaten in the elections, 
preserve sufficient strength to form an 
opposition formidable even in num- 
bers, but far more formidable for talent 
and integrity. They will not be the 
less able to fight the battle of the con- 
stitution because they have lost the 
doubtful assistance of the inveterate 
jobbers whom the long holding of 
office by the Tories had entailed on 
the party. It is far better for them 
that the Hoimeses, and all the persons 
of that class and order, should be oust- 
ed from parliament; as, however use- 
ful or convenient they might be found 
in parliamentary intrigues or official 
trickeries, the service they rendered 
was more than compensated by the 
general odium which attached to them 
in every coterie but their own. No 
one can now impute disgraceful mo- 
tives to the Tories at present returned 
to parliament, and their usefulness will 
be augmented accordingly. They have 
a tolerably plain career before them. 

We have not much to say upon thie 
elections generally. They were marked 
by more than ordinary riot and tumult, 
although their duration was so short. 
At Sheffield, five men were killed and 
four wounded. At Huddersfield the 
military were called in to preserve the 
town from the mob. At Norwich the 
booths were torn to pieces and burnt. 
At Hertford there was a bludgeon bat- 
tle in the streets. At Hull, Mr. Hull, 
who was returned, was almost mur- 
dered. At Preston, the soldiery were 












introduced, after the riot-act had been 
read in vain. At Stafford, Coventry, 
Wolverhampton, Bolton, Kendal, and 
fifty other places, similar scenes took 
place; and more duels were fought, 
and more ruffian provocatives to fight 
offered, than ever were known at any 
former election. The brickbat and the 
bludgeon, in compliance with the ad- 
vice of high authority, were liberally 
employed ; and yet, in the midst of all 
this, we find the ministerial papers 
congratulating themselves on the peace- 
able and orderly returns, which they 
attribute to their bill. The represent- 
atives are in many cases worthy of such 
modes of election. Hunt, Wilde, May- 
hew, to be sure, have been thrown out. 
Bowring, Murphy, Scales, Acland, 
Stapylton (Martin Bree), and some 
such others, have failed; but we have 
Gully, Gronow, Key, Buckingham, 
Cobbett, Walter, and others of the 
same order, sent in to swell the com- 
pany of Whittle Harvey and Lytton 
Bulwer. 

As for Scotland and Ireland, much 
need not be said. The Scotch, with 
that sagacity which has never deserted 
them, from the days of the Union till 
the present hour, have returned their 
regiment to act under the orders of the 
minister for the time being. Their 
newspapers are full of the honour and 
glory of Scotland, in making so pa- 
triotic a return in favour of the reform 
administration. They should have said, 
that Scotland has on this occasion, as 
on all others, done herself the honour 
of returning members in favour of the 

administration, leaving its title 
a blank. As Sir Robert Walpole, as 
Mr. Pelham, as Lord Bute, as Lord 
Chatham, as the Duke of Newcastle, 
as Charles Fox, as William Pitt, as 
Mr. Percival, as Lord Liverpool, as 
the Duke of Wellington—had the sup- 
port of nine-tenths of the Scotch mem- 
bers when in office, so, in the due 
course of things, has Earl Grey. He 
will have his “ forty-twa” Scotch as 
thick and thin supporters, as long as 
he sits in Downing-street. Of course, 
not an hour longer, This, no doubt, is 
matter for high gratulation all through 
Scotland. 

In Ireland there will be about twenty- 
eight Tories, and not far from seventy 
repealers,—that is to say, seventy men 
pledged to dismember the empire. The 
remaining seven or eight may be mi- 
nisterialists. So successful has been 
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the Anglesey government, — so admir- 
ably fulfilled the promises, that the 
carrying of Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation would bind Ireland closer to 
England. But indeed it is of little 
consequence which way the electors 
run, as it is not at hustings that the 
question, whether Ireland is to be civi- 
lised and Christian, or barbarous and 
Popish, will be decided. That ques- 
tion must be left to the God of battles, 
—and an appeal to Him is rapidly 
approaching. We remember how the 
reformed parliament of Cromwell dealt 
with the rebel Irish of its day; and 
if that which is now returned do really 
represent the feeling of the people of 
England, a return to the system of 
Oliver is not impossible: it would 
compensate to the empire many of the 
mischiefs of the Reform-bill. In the 
mean time, we congratulate the Irish 
gentry on the return of nine O’Connells. 
It must be very agreeable to the aristo- 
cracy of Ireland to find, that though 
the nomination boroughs are abo- 
lished by the Reform-bill, Mr. O’Con- 
nell has succeeded in making his no- 
mination command nearly a tenth of 
the Irish returns. In fact, however, 
Schedule A has only been new model- 
ed. Oldham, for example, which re- 
turned Cobbett, is just as much in the 
hands of Mr. Fielden the manufacturer, 
as Gatton wus under the control of 
Lord Monson, or Calne is under that 
of Lord Lansdowne. And as for bri- 
bery, corruption, &c. &c., Lord John 
Russell’s bill has in point of fact in- 
creased the facilities for such naughty 
things. We shall keep a sharp eye on 
our new senate, and take care to report 
progress every now and then. 

We shall say no more at present ; 
but the Middlesex election seems to 
call for a distinct notice. Conjecture 
is rife as to Lord Henley’s motives for 
retirement; and many are disposed to 
ask why the battle was waged, at last, 
if no better hopes of success existed 
than those which were realised in the 
case of Sir Charles Forbes. 

The history of this election may be 
told in a few words. Three or four 
private gentlemen, possessed of some 
stake in the county, found, or believed 
they found, in the course of the last 
autumn, such a deep and widely-ex- 
tended feeling of dissatisfaction with 
Mr. Joseph Hume, as satisfied them 
that any candidate of befitting rank 
and respectable character would im- 
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mediately displace him. They there- 
fore looked around them for such a 
candidate, and, after some _ search, 
they fixed upon Lord Henley. 

His lordship undertook the task as 
a public duty, and without any desire 
for the seat, or ambition of the rank 
and influence conferred by it. His 
name, from various causes, had become 
popular, and for two or three weeks all 
went on prosperously for the ejection 
of Mr. Hume. There are many— we 
might almost say hundreds— of Mr. 
Hume’s own adherents, who are quite 
aware that the game was considered, in 
October last, by both him and them, to 
be already lost; and that the only 
question was, for what other seat Mr. 
Hume should start. 

In November, however, a false step 
was taken. One of Lord Henley’s 
committee, in the privacy of his own 
home, sat down one afternoon and 
wrote a few notes to his immediate 
neighbours, couched in terms implying 
a charge, or at least a suspicion, of 
atheism against Mr. Hume. Only 
eight or nine of these billets were 
written —the whole without the least 
privity of either Lord Henley or his 
committee; but one of them fell into 
the hands of a friend of Hume’s; and 
forthwith a handbill issued from the 
press, exhibiting the whole before the 
electors of the county as a calumny 
emanating from Lord Henley’s com- 
mittee ! 

Nine, at the most, were the letters 
thus written; but nine thousand, at 
least, were the copies distributed by 
Mr. Hume himself throughout the 
county. A cry was raised of an at- 
tempt at moral assassination! Ca- 
lumnies, slanders, and all manner of 
falsehoods, were laid to the charge of 
Lord Henley’s committee ; and the 
Radical press joined in, with full cho- 
rus, in virtuous indignation at such an 
atrocious charge. 

The prospect changed. All the fools 
in the county—no inconsiderable mass 
—were fairly entrapped by this outcry. 
A spirit was raised in behalf of Hume, as 
a persecuted and calumniated man; and 
he who, a fortnight before, could scarcely 
muster a committee, now was surround- 
ed by troops of zealous partisans. 

About this time, also, the state of 
the registry began to be ascertained. 
It was found that the zeal of the Radi- 
cals had, in this as in all other cases, 
outstripped that of the Tories. In 
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‘ every parish the report was the same; 


hundreds of the most respectable inha- 
bitants not upon the register — troops 
of Radicals admitted without objec- 
tion, but upon claims wholly worthless 
if brought to the test of examination. 

These two circumstances — the po- 
pular cry in behalf of Hume as a 
calumniated man, and the faulty state 
of the registry of voters — made Lord 
Henley pause, when the effect of both 
was honestly stated to him. That 
which had been certain now appeared 
doubtful ; —that which presented the 
clearest prospect of success now pro- 
mised only a hazardous struggle. His 
lordship decided to decline the contest. 

Many absurd conjectures have been 
published as to his lordship’s reasons 
for withdrawal. His reasons were just 
what we have here stated. He never 
had intended to fight a doubtful and 
expensive battle; he had been told 
that success would be easy, and of 
small cost. Such was the prospect 
during the earlier part of the canvass; 
but when it changed, his views changed 
accordingly. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
Sir Charles Forbes for the gallantry 
shewn by him in coming forward on 
the very day of nomination, and fight- 
ing, without preparation, a battle which 
presented no hope of victory. If it 
shall be consistent with his views to 
become a candidate on the next oppor- 
tunity, the Tories of Middlesex ought, 
with one consent, to unite to place him 
on the seat for which he has so nobly 
contended. 

And that it will be in their power to 
do this, is a fact on which no one can 
doubt who has the least acquaintance 
with the actual state ofthe county. In 
every parish there are now found mul- 
titudes of respectable men whose names 
are not upon the register, in conse- 
quence of their neglect last July, but 
whose names can easily be placed 
there next July. In many parishes 
there are hundreds thus circumstanced; 
while throughout the county the Radi- 
cals have registered, not only to the 
full extent of their numbers, but far 
beyond, upon every variety of fictitious 
qualification. 

Thousands, therefore, of good Tory 
voters will, we expect, be enrolled in 
the course of next July; and when 
once that registry has been completed, 
never again will a Radical sit for the 
metropolitan county. 
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SONG OF THE SHIRTLESS FOR THE YEAR THIRTY-THREE. 
BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 
DEDICATED TO ALL TRUE REFORMERS. 
To the Tune of ‘‘ Tolderol,” 


5 


We LcomeE, welcome, my gentle reader! 
Here we have come to THIRTY-THREE — 
Year in which all sides agreed are 
Many a marvel we shall see. 
Chant we therefore an opening chorus, 
Swelling it loud with joy and glee: 
Here’s to the year that is now before us— 
It is the year for you and me. 
Tolderol, lollol, lollol, lollol ; 
Tolderol, lolol, lollol, lol. 


Il. 


Up and be stirring, my sturdy neighbour— 
Up and be stirring —the time is come 
To shoulder musket and draw the sabre, 
To cheering sound of trump and drum. 
Soon shall we hear the firelock prattling — 
Soon shall the noisy cannon hum— 
Soon shall the shells in showers be rattling, 
Sputtered abroad by the jolly bomb. 
Tolderol, &c. 


II. 


What shall we fight for, what shall we fight for— 
What shall we fight for, gossip dear? 
That which we have so good a right for 
In this thorough reforming year : 
Hall and house, and park and palace, 
Wealth and plenishing, goods and gear, 
Star and jewel, and plate and chalice, 
Hose and doublet, feast and cheer. 
Tolderol, &c. 
IV. 
Down with coronet, down with mitre, 
Down with altar, down with throne ; 
Easier shall we be and lighter 
When this mummery all is gone. 
King and bishop, and peer and parson, 
If unhanged, in jail may groan ; 
Long enough they carried their farce on —~ 
Now, my boys, the day’s our own! 
Tolderol, &c. 


V. 
Shout, my brother descamisado— 
Shirtless brother, come shout with me! 
Rich and noble will soon be made to 
Bend to fellows like us the knee. 
Weep and wail, ye men of riches— 
Wail, ye men of house and land ! 
Here come we who wear no breeches, 
Seeking our own with pike in hand. 
Tolderol, &c. 
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VI. 
Off with Howard, and out with Perey — 
Down with Stafford and Devonshire ; 
For Duke John Bedford’s lands no mercy — 
Pluck Lord Grosvenor’s —worthy peer ! 
We shall soon, for good example, 
Give the axe its full career, 
And on the Bar ycleped of the Temple 
Noble heads we again shall rear. 
Tolderol, &c. 
VII. 
Tremble, ye sons of the circumcision — 
Rothschild’s heart may throb with pain ; 
Now is the time for a long division 
Of all the shents of your godless gain. 
Visitors worse than Nebuchadnezzar, 
When he spoil’d your sacred fane, 
More to be fear’d than Titus Cesar, 
Shall invade Barthol’mew Lane. 
Tolderol, &c. 


VIII. 


Away with schools, with hall, with college-- 

Make them the nests of owl and toad ; 
We know more of useful knowledge 

Than e’er to Isis or Cam was owed. 
We teach the art of sack and pillage 

All by the rule of prime and load ;— 
We shall shew to town and village 

That the true teacher is abroad. 

Tolderol, &c. 
IX. 

Far and wide shall be cities flaming — 

Long and loud shall the bayonet ring ; 
Blood on wave and plains shall be streaming — 

Princes and peers shall on gibbets swing. 
Honour and justice, faith or pity, 

We to the idle winds will fling ; 
And is not this a charming ditty, 

Fit to be sung before a king ! 

Tolderol, lollol, lollol, lotlol ; 
Tolderol, lollol, lollol, lol. 


M. O’D. 


Tower Hiil, 
ist of the 1st decade of the year I. 
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